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“ Havine already submitted to my readers a brief historical ac- 
count of the Scottish E piscopal Church, from the year 1792 to 

7” the present time, L now proceed to describe the imternal state of 

nd that church, its peculiar situation and mode of government, tts 

i institutions and jurisdiction, concluding with some observations 

by on the present state and future prospects of episcopacy in 

Y Scotland. 

8, At the period when the episcopal church ceased to be the na- 

= tional establishment of Scotland, it consisted of two Archbishoprics, 

in St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, and twelve bishoprics, Edinburgh, 

in (disjoined from the see of St. Andrew’s, in 1633, by Charles I. ) 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Mor: iy, Brechin, Dunblane, Ross, Caithness, 

+ ge! Galloway, Argyle, and the Isles. The Archbishop of 

, Andrew’ s was primate of all Scotland, and the bishops of 

nine of the sees, in the order just mentioned, were his suflragans ; 

for the Archbishop of Glasgow was primate of Scotland, and his 

ns suflragans were only the three last, namely, Gi alloway, Argyle, 

is and the Isles. All these sees containe id stately and magnificent 

er cathedrals,* which the violence and fanaticism of Knox’s ‘Reform- 

ation laid prostrate in ruins, with the exception of two—Glasgow, 

- in Lanarkshire, and Kirkw: all, in Orkney. And these two sple ndid 


memorials of the olden time escaped from the sac ‘rilecious devas- 
hition sole ly on account of local cireumst LNCS 3 tlie cathedral 
Of Glaseow owing its safety to the Sspirite «| conduct of the trades, 


. The Cathedral of St. Ciiles, a it is now « alle d, in edinburgh, still remains, Lut 
twas not entitled to that appellation till after the erection of the see of Patinburgh, 


by Charles I, 
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or corporations, of that city, who took up aris to defend i 
when the Reformers visited them to achieve its demolition: and 
that of Kirkwall, in Orkney, owing its safety to its distance 
from the scene of turbulence and disc ord, which, it must be 
confessed, characterized all the proceedings of the Scottish 
Keformers. 

The overthrow of the church of Scotland, in 1688, altered, of 
course, the whole ecclesiastical distinctions of that kingdom. Th 
Presbyterians divided the country into provincial synods, com 
posed of a certain number of presbyteries, and each presbytery 
containing a limited number of parishes. The bishops de prived 
at the Revolution, continued during their lifetime to exercise 
jurisdiction among the clergy and laity of the fallen chureh, 
in the same manner as their successors, the present bishops, 
now do in their several dioceses. An attempt was, indeed, made 
in the earlier part of the last century, to govern the chureh by ; 
college of bishops, and the party who supported this notion was 
distinguished by the title of the ¢ ‘ollege Party. ‘The intention ot 
this party was to extinguish diocesan authority, as vested ina 
single individual, and to place the clergy under the jurisdiction ot 
this college. It is evident that hi ad this notion been carried 
into e ect, innumerable evils would have ensued, while the whol 
would have been marked by a procedure totally at variance with 
the very nature of episcopal ; voverniment, The party in question 
was successfully opposed, and eradually became extinct by thie 
death of the persons who were its supporters. 

On account of the limited resources of the church, it was not 
deemed expedient to have the same number of bishops after the 
Revolution which wes necessary during her establishment as ee 
national church. This has been the case to the present tim 
The old boundaries, as well as the ancient titles of the sev 
ral sees, were preserved; but several of the sees were con- 
joined, ‘and formed one united diocese. Hence, the present 
united diocese of Edinburgh, Fife, and Glasgow, as it is now 
generally termed, comprehends the two arg eee of St. 
Andrew's and Glasgow, and the bishopries of Edinburgh and 
Galloway ; the united diocese of Ross and Argyll comprehends 
not only thone two ancient dioceses, but also the others in the 
northern and western Highlands, Orkney and the Isles. In these 
two last mentioned dioceses there has been no resident e pise op: al 
clergyman for many years, but if there were any congregations 
there, they would be under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Ross 
and Argyle. 

The Scottish episcopal church, as it is now constituted, con- 
tains six dioceses, namely, the ape dl diocese of Edinburgh, File 
and Glasyow, the united diocese « " Ross and Areyle P the uUbite dl 
diocese of Dunkeld and “te Pag dioceses of Aberdeen 
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Moray, and Brechin. The episcopal college consists of six 
bishops, of whom one has the additional title of Primus, or chair- 
wan of the college, that being the ancient title by whic h the 
primates of Scotland were distinguished before the erection of 
St. Andrew’s into an archie ‘piscopal see in- the fifteenth ce ntury. 
The number of the officiating clergy m all the dioceses ts about 
eighty ; the number of congregations about ninety. The ¢ apparent 
diserepi incy between the number of the clergy and the number of 
the congregations is easily accounted for from two circumstances 
the one, that, in cities such as Edinburgh, where the congresa- 
tions are laree and of the very first rank, there are frequently 
two otlie: ating clergymen in one church ; the other, that in coun- 
try districts, espect: ally in the northern and western Highlands, 
where the congrevations are, on the contrary, either small ¢ or poor, 
and cannot atlord to vive an adequi ite stipend to an incumbent, 
one clergyman has the charge of two and even three congrega- 
tions, in his immediate neighbourhood. ‘To these he does alte rm ate 
duty, and yet, it may be remarked, notwithstanding the con- 
sequent increase of toil and labour arising from this situation, 
from the people being widely scattered throughout mountainous 
and desolate districts, i in many cases, as I shall subsequently 
shew, he receives, after all, only a abe pittance for his exertions. 
(t is uleoat impossible to state the exact number of communicants 
as they are necessarily fluctuating and uncertain, on account of 
their particular avocations, whic h often lead them to a ch: inge of 
residence, a change of district, and even of country. [| may 
safely state, however, that the number of episcopalians in Scot- 
land, of both sexes and of all ages, belonging to the Scottish epis- 
copal church, is considerably upwards of 80,000 souls. 

The Scottish episcopal church may then appear a small and 
limited communion to the general re ader, and so it confessedly | is, 
when contrasted with some of the dissenting associations both in 
Kneland and Scotland ; but when we recolle ‘ct that Seotland con- 
tains a population of not more than two-and-a-halfimillions, and that 
religious sects abound in it to an enormous extent, we need not 
be surprised at the limited numbers of the Scottish episcopa- 
lians. Various reasons m: Ly also be satisfactorily ¢ assigner toshew 


that the Scottish episc op: al church has been denuded of m: any of 


her members, while in all cases she has had to contend with pre- 
judices fiercer and more inveterate than those which actuate the 
ime ‘nest zealot for popery. In some of the large manufacturing 
towns, andin many populous districts, there 1s no episcopal ¢ hape i 
al all, and none probably within reac ‘h for many miles ; the con- 


sequence, therefore, is, that as people must go to some place of 


worship, the English and Scottish episcopalians who chance to re- 
inove and settle im such towns and districts, or those who were 


hetnally educated episcopalians, betake themselves to the pres- 
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byterians out of necessity, as it were, and thus not only cease to 
be members of the chareh themselves, but also educate their 
children according to the principles of the presbyterian establish- 
ment. In making these observations | mean nothing invidious 
towards that establishment itself; 1 merely state a fact which is 
well known to every episcopalian and presbyterian in Scot- 
land. And finally, the limited number of Scottish episcopa- 
lians also arises from the well known fact, that none of the epis- 
copal clergy ever attempt to make proselytes. While the Dis- 
senters, of every description, are encroaching on the establishment 
every day, from which many of them differ. only in minor points, 
the episcopal clergy are actuated by no sectarian spirit, but hold 
on the “even tenor of their way,” diligently discharging their 
sacred duties, receiving all who come within the pale of the 
church (and not a few Presbyterians have, during some years 
past, done so), but making no other attempt to extend their con- 
vregations than what is consistent with the order and respectabi- 
lity of the communion to which they belong. 
The internal government of the Scottish E piscopal Church is, 
of course, suited to the peculiar circumstances in which it ts 
placed, but is essentially episcopal, and is, perhaps, one of the 
most complete specimens of the primitive church during the 
early ages of Christianity. I have already observed that the 
number of Bishops at present is six, each of whom superintends 
his own diocese. The election of the bishops is vested in the 
clergy of the several dioceses. When a diocese becomes vacant, 
the dean, who is always appointed by the bishop, applies to the 
primus, or senior bishop, for a mandate, empowering him to con- 
vene the clergy of the vacant diocese, and proceed to an election. 
This being gi ranted, the dean summons the clergy on a certain 
day, when the e lection i is made, after a solemn declaration that no 
influence, either clerical or lay, has induced them to elect the 
presbyter proposed. After the election is made, it ts officially an- 
nounced to the primus, or senior bishop, by the dean, who then 
appoints a particular day and place for the consecration of the 
bishop elect. In conformity with the church of England, it is 
enjoined that there must be three bishops present at every con- 
secration. 
The primus, or chairman, of the episcopal college, is elected by 
the bishops themselves, but he has no jurisdiction beyond the 
limits of his own diocese. He holds the office of primus for life, 
and regularly presides at all synods of the church and meetings 
of the college. When a diocese becomes vacant it is superin- 
tended by the primus until the new bishop be consecrated ; but 
the canons enjoin that the episcopal duties be discharged by the 
bishop whose residence ts nearest to the contines of the vacant 
diocese. In the event of the death of the primus, or should he 
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resign from age and infirmity, or other causes, the senior bishop 
in the order of consecration governs that diocese until a new elee- 
tion is made, and he also acts as primus pro tempore, until the 
college elect one of their own order to the oflice. The bishops 
have complete ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction in their own 
dioceses, and no appeal can be made by the clergy from their de- 
cisions except to the episcopal college, ‘whose decision is final. 

The peculiar circumstances of the churc h render it impossible 
for all the bishops to reside within their dioceses. As it 1s espe- 

cially necessary, for the prosperity of the church, that men of 
active habits and influence should be the individuals selected for 
the episcopates, it is not to be supposed that every presbyter, 
however respectable, pious, and learned, is able, or even qualified, 
to discharge the laborious and arducds duties of a Scottish 
bishop. It accordingly sometimes happens that the clergy of 
a vacant diocese e lect a presbyter of another diocese to be their 
bishop. The canons of the church, therefore, to mect this exi- 
gency, Which nothing but the circumstances of the church can 
justify, declare that ‘the ministerial charge of every clergyman 
promoted to the episcopate, whose charge happens to be in 
another diocese, shall form a part of, and be included in, the dio- 
cese which he supe ‘rintends, during his life-time, or so long as 4% 

* his curate in his name, ofticiates in the said ch: arge. ‘This, 
aie measure, obviates the previous dithculty, while str 
sions no confusion whatever in the government of the church. 

The Scottish bishops are situ ited precisely like the inferior 
clergy as far as it regards emolument. ‘They are generally all in- 
cumbents of congregations, and are supported by “the r ‘al rents, 
Xc., of their own cures. An assistant or curate is generally em- 
ployed by them to assist in the parochial duty. In 1806, how- 
ever, a fund was established in Edinburgh, called the Episcopal 
Fund, the object of which was to add to the incomes of the 
bishops, that thus they might be better able to sustain the dignity 
of the e piscopal order, as also to add to the stipends of the poorer 
clergy, m: any of whom, on account of the poverty of their congre- 
gations, receive a mere pittance for their labour. [shall sub- 
sequently notice the origin and objects of this fund at greater 
lenoth. 

The duties of the bishops are similar to those of the bishops of 
the church of England. When at their own cures, it is true, they 
ofhierate as private clergymen, but in their dioceses they appear 
as the spiritus il governors of the clergy and people. They make a 
triennial visitation, when the clergy are convened, a charge deli- 
vered, and the usual episcopal duties, such as confirmations, con- 


secrations of chapels, Xc., are pe formed. A general report of 


the state of the diocese is ae before the bishop, who investivates 
ll cases of doctrine and discipline, inspects the returns made by 
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the clergy of the baptisms, marriages, and deaths, in their several 
congregations, inquires whether any persons not formerly episco- 
palians have united themselves to the church, investigates the 
mode of catechizing the children on Sundays, the state of the 
schools in the diocese, the number of scholars, the manner in 
which the teachers conduct themselves,—every matter, in short, 
connected with the diocese, comes under the bishop’s inspection, 
who approves, advises, or censures, as -the circumstances require. 
By this means, the most complete discipline is maintained, and a 
union formed between the bishop and the clergy, as advan- 
tageous in its eflect as it is salutary in its operations. 

The Ember days are adhered to, if possible, for the ordination 
of priests and deacons, and the oflices used are those of the 
church of England. But the necessities of the church fre- 
quently require that ordinations be held at other times, and ac- 
cordingly the bishop, on these occasions, appoints a day and 
place of ordination suitable to his own convenience and the exi- 
gencies of the case. A magistrate must always be present to ad- 
minister the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

The duties of the inferior clergy are precisely the same as those 
ofthe church of England. The Liturgy and offices of that church 
are invariably used ; subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles is 
imperative, and the canonical dress the same. The clergy have 
always two, and sometimes three, public services to perform ; they 
catechize the young persons of their congregations on Sundays, 
and prepare them for confirmation. By the 15th canon of the 
Synod of Laurencekirk, every incumbent is enjoined to keep a 
book in which every clergyman who ofliciates occasionally is re- 
quired to enter his name, the day when he preached, and the 
name of the bishop by whom he was ordained. ‘The 23rd canon 
requires a regular course of catechizing in all congregations ; 
there are other canons of that Synod which refer especially to the 

various services and offices of the church, all of which every 
clergyman is enjoined to observe and obey. 

As it respects the candidates for holy orders, it is generally 
required that all such persons shall have attended one or other of 
the Scottish universities, and finished their philosophy course 
there, which requires four years. This course, in a Scottish col- 
lege, consists of Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy , Mathematics, and Rhetoric; an attendance at which 
classes qualifies the student for a degree in Arts. He is then 
required to attend at least one course of the lectures of the Pan- 
tonian Professor of Theology in Edinburgh,—a lectureship which 
will be noticed in the sequel, Thus far does the Scottish episco- 
pal church follow the canon set forth by Royal authority in the 
vear 1635, when she was the national church, entitled, “ Of Pres- 

byters and Deacons, their nomiation, ordination, and functions ; 
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and the Sth canon of the Synod of Laurencekirk, in quoting 
the canon of 1635, just alluded to, enjoins that though, ‘in the 
present state of this church, it may be found expedient, in some 
particular instances, to dispense with the observance of part of 
what is there ordained,” nevertheless every candidate for holy 
orders, who has not received a regular academical education, shall 
be examined as to his literary qualifications by two or more presby- 
ters appointed by the bishop who is to ordain him. He must also 
prove that he is sufficiently acquainted with the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek, give an account 
of his faith in Latin, and deliver a discourse in English on any 
text of scripture which the said examinators shall prescribe, and 
also answer any questions on theology and ecclesiastical history 
which they may deem necessary, and attend “ at least one course 
of the lectures of the Pantonian Professor of Theology in Edinburgh, 
unless peculiar circumstances in his case may have rendered 
such attendance impracticable, of which the ordaining bishop 
is to be the sole judge.” 

It now only remains, in this part of my sketch, to notice the 
manner in which the general synod and the business of the seve- 
ral dioceses are conducted, when a general synod is summoned, 
ora diocesan meeting held. In conformity to the primitive cus- 
tom, the bishops form one chamber, which, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, I shall call the upper house, and the delegates or 
presbyters chosen by the clergy of the several dioceses, a second 
chamber, or lower house, of which the episcopal Professor of 
Divinity in Edinburgh is always, if he be a presbyter, ex officio a 
member. When the Scottish episcopal church was established 
by law, however, the constitution was diflerent from that which 
now prevails, and which prevailed after the overthrow of the 
church to the year 1811. The general assembly of the episcopal 
church of Scotland was evidently formed after the manner of the 
Scottish Parliament, in which the peers and commoners sat in the 
same house, and had equal votes as individual members. In like 
manner, in the general assembly, of which the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, as Lord Primate, was perpetual president, the bishops 
and representatives of the dioceses sat in the same chamber, and 
claimed equal votes. The Scottish episcopal church has now, 
however, departed from her original constitution, and has two 
separate chambers, the one composing the bishops, the other the 
presbyters, and no layman is permitted to act as a representative, 
or admitted to take any part in the deliberations. 

But the constitution of the Scottish episcopal church is most 
accurately and concisely defined by the distinguished prelate who 
at present presides in the Episcopal college as primus, Dr. Gleig, 
Bishop of Brechin. As anythingcoming from such a quarter is en- 
titled to the utmost respect and veneration, I lay before my readers 
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the following extracts from a Charge delivered to the clergy of th 
diocese of Brec hin, in August, 1829, entitled,“ The Constitution ot 
the Scottish Episcopal Church concisely stated.” 


“By the present constitution of the episcopal church in Scotland,” says 
Bishop Gleig, ‘as settled by the two last Synods of Laurencekirk and Edin 
burgh, a Consistory or Diocesan meeting of the bishop and clergy must ly 
auuually holden in each diocese or district, at such a time and place as th 
a Bishop, or the De an empowered by him, shall appoint; and the clergy bein 
assembled, and the Consistorv constituted by prayer, the Bishop, or in his 
absence the Dean, or, should both be necessarily absent, the Senior Presbyter 
present must call upon every incumbent to lodge with the diocesan clerk his 
yearly report of the congregation under his charge, the number of baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths, the number of the communicants at the several festivals 
and other communions, and the names of the persons baptized, married, and 
dead ; with the dates at which these events took place: all which shall b 
severally entered by the clerk in the minute-book of each diocese.  Afte 
which, the clergy shall deliberate among themselves whether any change in 
the mode of discipline or form of public worship might not be advantageously 
introduced into the dictrict, and the result of their deliberations shall be trans 
mitted to the bishop, if not present, to be approved or rejected by him. — If th 
proposal of the presbyters obtain his approbation, it shall then, but not til! 
then, be recorded on the minute-book, as one of the local rules of the district 
or diocese,” 





The Bishop then proceeds to observe, after stating that “ no 
change in the general modes of administrating the disc ipline : 
the church at laree can be introduced but by the authority of 
National or Generali Synod,” “that there is now no occasion for 
the frequency of General Synods, as was the case in the primitive 
church, when, according to the 30th of the apostolical canons, 
a synod of bishops was enjoined to be held twice every year.’ 


“Whena General Synod shall be canonically convoked,” Bishop Gleig ob- 
serves in another place, ‘* for any specified purpose, the bishop who shall neglect 
to attend, without sending to the Primus a suflicient apology for his absence, 
shall incur such acensure by his colleagues, as to the majority of them hi 
conduct may appear to deserve ; and when any member of the second chamber, 
whether dean or delegate, shall be absent without sending a sufficient apology 
cither to the Primus or his own diocesan, he shall, if a dean, be deprived ol 
his office, and ifa delegate, be declared inadmissible oe any future synod. 

“It is not, however, in general synods only that it is the duty of bishops to 
meet, when summoned canoni: ally by the Primus. They must meet synod 
cally when called on to hear particular appeals from the judgment of any par- 
ticular diocesan; and the bishop who, without a very satisfactory apolog v, 
shall. absent himself from the discharge of this painful part of his duty, shall 
incur at least as heavy a censure as for absenting hims elf, without cause, from 
a General Synod. But though appeals, when regularly lodged peers thi 
Primus or clerk, must be heard, no accusation shall be received against a 
bishop, or a bishop elect, unless proceeding from, and supported by, the test 
mony of credible persons, who are regular communicants in the Scottish ep 
copal church, nor shall the testimony of a single such witness be considered 


sufficient to substantiate the charge; for the scripture saith, that ‘in th 

= rit uth ot two or thre Wii SCS shall every word be established.’ but ia 
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prepare for his defence, when he is cited by the Primus (or, should the Primus 
be the bishop accused, by the next senior bishop) to appear and plead ; and if 
he do not obey the summons, he shall be cited a second time, in the name and 
by the authority of the Episcopal College, and if he be then guilty of con- 
tempt, for not appearing, let the college pronounce such a sentence against 
him as they think equitable, that he may not be a gainer by declining justice.” 


Such, then, is a brief view of the leading features of the 
Scottish episcopal church, with respect to the government, 
discipline, and modes of procedure of its bishops and clergy. 
It is unnecessary here to allude particularly to its doctrine, because 
the standards of the church of England are also the standards 
of Scottish episcopacy. In proportion as we examine its 
principles, we shall find, that it approximates closely to the state 
of the primitive church during the first and second centuries, 
when, unsupported by the State, it had to encounter difliculties, 
which might have overwhelmed it, had episcopacy been of merely 
human institution, and had not that cheering promise been given 
by Him who is at once the chief shepherd and bishop of our 
souls—“ Lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” Should the days of evil again come, of which there are 
too many lamentable prognostications—should the church of 
England, the great bulwark of the Protestant Reformation, be 
reduced to the same situation (which may God of his mercy avert!) 
as heronce flourishing, but now poorand ‘ioe sisterin Scotland, 
should wicked and impious men once more lay prostrate our most 
holy and most sacred institutions, there will still be the consola- 
tion, as in Scotland, that that church lives in the hearts of mil- 
lions of her devoted children, who, “through good report and 
bad report,” will “ hold fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering.” The designing and the reckless may, peradventure, 
overthrow the church as the national establishment, but no Acts 
of Parliament, no enactments whatsoever, can destroy or over- 
throw the divine institution of bishops, priests, and deacons, the 
great and fundamental principle of the Christian church, as 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Cheist himself being the chief corner stone.” 

it now remains that I lay before my readers a short account of 
the institutions belonging to the Scottish episcopal church, 
Which, though few in number, are most beneficial to the mem- 
bers of that communion ; and in doing so, [ shall confine my- 
self solely to those which are connected with the church at 
large, as it would be unnecessary and uninteresting to notice 
those of a private nature, which generally consist of small endow- 
ments and benefactions made by pious individuals in favour of 
particular congregations. Endowments of this description are 
universally distinguished in Scotland by the quaint title of mor- 
Vou. 1V.—Oct. 1833, on 
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tifications, and are gener uly bestowed on the officiating Clery vy- 
man to increase his stipend. 

The first to be noticed | Is Anderson's Mortification, which cone 
sists of a sum of money left a good many years ago by a gentle- 
man of that name, a citizen of Aberdeen, the leval interest of 
which was ordered by the testator to be annually divided into 
four equal portions, and each portion eiven to a clergymi an of the 
Scottish episcopal church, ofliciating in the four university cities 
—St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. At what 
precise time this endowment was made, or what was the original 
sum, I have not been able to ascertain, but the amount now paid 
to one of the episcopal clergy in each of these four cities (in St. 
Andrew’s there Is only one congre; gation) is 202. per annum. 

In the year 1795,.in consequence of the legislature having 
passe “da most be whic ial aet for the encouragement of F riendly 
Societies, the Scottish Episcopal Friendly Society was instituted 
at Aberdeen. The object of this institution is to afford relief to 
the widows and children of its members, who must all be clerey- 
men of the Scottish episcopal church. It is altogether a cleri- 
cal association, laymen bemg expressly excluded. The business 
of the society is transacted at Aberdeen. There is a meeting 
held annually in that city to audit the accounts, but the gencral 
meeting is held every third year, at which all the members of the 
society are expected to be present, under penalty ofa fine (unless 
the excuse be deemed valid), which is ay plied to aid in defi ing 
the expenses of the meeting. At this triennial meeting, the trea- 
surer and secretary are elected by the votes of the menahees: 
The articles and rules of the Society were revised at the Triennial 
Meeting in 1828, when it was enjoined, that in future all those 
clergymen of Scottish ordination who are serving cures im_ the 
church, must enter within three years after their ordination as 
dntoeue or priests (the obhgation on the part of the deacons being 
optional), otherwise they cannot be admitted afterwards. And all 
clergymen of English or lrish ordination officiating in Scotland, 
the wish to become membe ‘rs, must do so within the same pe aod 
alter institution, otherwise they are excluded also. The coutribu- 
tion enjoined to be paid by the members of the Socie ty, isthe sum 
of 40s. annually, for fifteen years ; after which no further contribu- 
tion is de unanded. The non-payment of the annual contributions, 
fines, &c., for three years, makes a member forfeit all the privileges 
and benefits of the society,and his name ts struck off the roll. The 
president must always be one of the bishops, and all the bishops 
who are members are vice-preside nts, according to seniority of 
consecration, the Primus of the piscopal College, however, 
always taking precedence of the other vice- ) wonuloeitn. The 
necessity of an institution such as this, in a communion like the 
Scottish episcopal church, must be obvious to all. During life, 
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many of the clergy, on account of the smallness of their incomes, 
are in very limited circumstances; and those of them who have 
families find it m possible to provide anyt hine for their wives and 
children who may survive them, out of a stipend, the amount of 

which, in many cases, does not exceed the wages of an ordinary 
mechanic. By the care and assiduity of the oflice-bearers, and by 
locaciesand donations from pious individuals, the Soe lety, since its 
‘astitution in 1793, has continued to Hourish, beyond wh: attheanost 
sanguine of its projectors could have anticip: ited. its original stock 
consisted of the balance of the money raised to defray the expenses 
of the repeal of the penal laws in | 792: and it now, by annual con- 
tributions, lezacies, and donations, amounts to ne “arly 14,0004, 
part o f which is vested in government stock, but the greater por- 
tion of it is lodged m the Bank of Eneland, under the F riendly 
Society Act. ‘The annual income of the general fund for the year 

nding May 2nd, 1832, was 450/. Is. Sd., and the expenditure, 

lading annuitic s to eleven widows, payments to families, 
( oflice: hearers’ salaries, eX penses, Xe., amounted to 3. 4. _ 7d., 
leavine a balanee in favour of the @weneral fund of LOZ. Os. ld. 
The annmty enjoyed by eac +h widow ts, at present, 20/. per 
annum: which, however, she forfeits if slin marries a person who 
is not a member of the society. Should it happen that a mem- 
ber dies leaving children and no widow, they receive a balance 
of ten years’ annuity, which, at present, is 200, payment of 


which, after deducting all arrears, renders the society free from 
all farther claims. [It is also declared, that whenever the income 
of the society shall have increased to 00/4 per annum, available 
for all its prep ses, the anatattres to widows and provision to 
han ehildr oe I be mereased, the former to 2o/. per annum, 
' the latter to 250A: and S/. shall be added to the annuities, 
| O07, to te provision for me n children, for every LOO/, that 
the society shall increase above the 500/, per annum ‘above-men- 


(1 ey A provision is also cana for the assistance of indivent 
clergymen, whenever the annuities to widows amount to 30/4, per 
annum, 

The Scottish Episcopal Fund, the objects of which are more 
varied and extensive than the former, was instituted in) 1806, 
iortly afterthe union between the Enyolsh and Seottish ordained 
clergy had been accom tished. This Fund oneinated with some 
zealous layinen of rank and opulence m Edinburgh and else- 
Where, amone whom the late excellent and venerated Sir 
William Forbes, Bart., was the most active tn promoting its 
obj ets, The motives tor the constitution of this Fund, as stated 
at the time ina memorial addressed to the nobility and gentry of 
the Se ttish episcopal chureh, evinced an attachment to the 
canse of primitive truth and order, worthy of the hiehest admi- 
ration. It was to establish a fund, by appeals to the friends of 
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episcopacy throughout the United Kingdom, which would not 
only tend to lighten the expenses to which the bishops were 
liable in visiting their several dioceses, but also to afford some 
pecuniary assistance to the more necessitous of the inferior clergy, 
** As all income arising from the state,” says Sir James Allan 
Park, in his Life of the late excellent and venerable William 
Stephens, Esq., “ was cut down at the Revolution, these reverend 
persons, bishops as well as priests, had nothing to rely on but the 
emoluments arising from their congregations, which were often 
so limited in number, and in such narrow circumstances, that the 
stipends of many of these pious and exemplary men did not 
exceed the wages of a day-labourer. It could not, therefore, but 
be matter of regret to every well-disposed Christian—indeed, to 
every feeling heart—to see those who had a liberal education, and 
who filled the distinguishing station (whatever the worldling may 
think) of ambassadors of their blessed Master, with such pitiful 
incomes.” The Fund was accordingly instituted, and some of 
the leading nobility and many of the gentry of Scotland became 
most liberal subscribers. In London, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of well known and tried friends to the Scottish epis- 
copal church—Sir James Allan Park, chairman; the Rev. Gerard 
Andrews, Dean of Canterbury ; the Rev. Dr. Gaskin; William 
Stevens, Esq.; the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, Rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, now Dean of Carlisle; John Bowdler, Esq. ; 
and the present Sir John Richardson. In England it met with 
that encouragement which it deserved. The illustrious Bishop 
Horsley recommended the object of the fund in a sermon replete 
with his usual eloquence and masterly reasoning. Many of the 
bishops and clergy, the laity of various ranks and professions, 
the Universities, particularly Oxford, and benevolent individuals 
in private life, gave liberally in behalf of an institution so truly 
Christian in its purposes. by their exertions, the sums collected 
in all parts of the kingdom amounted, from 1806 to 1810, 
to 12,0771. 12s., a fact which evinces at once the sympathy 
manifested towards a church which had undergone so many 
vicissitudes, and the preservation of which, notwithstanding all 
its depressions, is almost miraculous. More than 1600/. was 
contributed by the English prelates for the purpose, and the 
several donations of 50/, each were sent by the Bishops of Dro- 
more, Ferns, Killaloe, and Clogher. Trinity College, Dublin, 
transmitted 250/, Besides the contributions of the Colleges in 
Oxford, the University subscribed 300/. Nor were the clergy of 
the church of England forgetful of their Scottish brethren. 
Among the latter we may mention the late Bishop Heber, then a 
private clergyman, and the late venerable Archdeacon Daubeny, 
who contributed altogether 700/. A benevolent lady, well known 
in the church, Mrs. Sheppard, of Amport, contributed the muni- 
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ficent sum of 1000/7. The most recent donations of any note to 
this Fund, were 200/. by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and 20/. by Dr. Wood, Dean of Ely. 

The Scottish Episcopal Fund is vested in a permanent com- 
mittee of nine trustees, who are laymen, with the usual power of 
filling up vacancies by the appointment of new trustees, and are 
subject in its management and direction to certain rules specified 
in the deed of trust, approved by the contributors. The contri- 
butors elect the trustees, with whom the bishops are associated, 
The rules of the fund can be altered only by a general meetin 
of the contributors, and of the heirs male of such as are dec A 
which takes place once in twenty years, on the second Monday of 
February. There has been only one general meeting since 1810, 
namely, in 1830, when a circular was issued to all the friends of 
episcopacy, exhorting them to increased zeal in suppeening the 
institution, to which a printed list of the contributors in Eng- 
land and Scotland, with the amount of their subscriptions, is 
annexed. The principal sum vested in the trustees has been 
increased by chiliceel aikestooans and donations since 1810, 
and now amounts to nearly 20,000/. The greater part of this 
sum was invested in the purchase of the estate of Collielaw, in 
Berwickshire, from which, however, the returns of late have not 
been very productive ; the rest is lent out on sufficient securities, 
but subject to the unavoidable fluctuations of interest. The an- 
nual revenue arising from these monies may be stated at 600/., to 
which is to be added the sum of 150/. of annual subscriptions ; 
in all 7502. Out of this sum the trustees have been enabled to 
distribute, for the last twelve or fourteen years, salaries of from 
60/. to 702. to each of the six bishops, with additions (in terms of 
the trust deed) to the primus of the episcopal college, and to the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, residing in that city, and salaries of from10/, 
to 15/, to about twenty-two of the inferiorclergy. An appeal has 
been recently made in favour of this excellent institution, the pro- 
ceeds of which are yet by far too limited for the numerous and 
increasing claims on its support—an appeal which I came eeninr 
hope will meet that countenance and support which it so well 
useerees from every sincere member of the Protestant episcopal 
church, 

The Pantonian Fund is so called from the late Rev. Dr. Pan- 
ton, a clergyman of the Scottish episcopal church, who left his 
property to the church, for the benefit of the poorer clergy. It is 
also vested in trustees, and small sums are annually distributed 
to such clergymen whose circumstances or situation require as- 
sistance. Connected with this fund is the Pantonian professor- 
ship o divinity, in Edinburgh, founded and endowed by the 
same benevolent individual. The library for the use of the stu- 
dents of theology is connected with this professorship, and is 
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under the immediate superintendence of the professor of divi- 
nity. This library, which is placed in Edinburgh, in commodious 
premises, purchased for the purpose, will eventually contain the 
valuable collection of the Right Rev. Dr. Jolly, of Frazerburgh, 
Bishop of Moray, who has generously consigned the whole of it to 
the church. The sum required for the purchase of these premises 
was collected by subscriptions and donations, among which those 
of the well-known promoters of theologica! learning, Bishop Low, 
of Ross and Argyle, Bishop Walker, of Edinburgh, (the present 
aera: of Divinity,) and the Rev. Alexander Cruickshank, of 

uthel, Perthshire, were most conspicuous for their munificence, 
these two prelates and Mr. Cruickshank having each given a 
donation of 1004. The premises appropriated for the library 
contains a lecture room for the professor of divinity. 

The Gaelic Episcopal Society was instituted in 1831, for the 
benefit of the members of the church in the highland districts, 
The Right Rev. Bishop Low, whose united diocese of Ross and 
Argyle comprehends all the northern and western highlands, may 
be said to be the founder of this society. This active and zealous 
prelate, whose practical knowledge of the highland districts is 
inferior to none, had long perceived the state of the church in 
those remote districts, with which he is more immediately con- 
nected, and the necessity which existed for preserving her Gaelic 
members within the communion of their ancient church. It is a 
well known fact, that in the northern counties the present estab- 
lishment of Scotland has a very slender hold of the population, 
the great majority of whom are protestant episcopalians and 
Roman catholics. Bishop Low had previously, for some years, 
supported and patronized one or two schools, partly at his own 
expense, partly by voluntary donations from his own immediate 
friends, and partly also by an occasional collection in his own or 
some other chapel. In 1830, the Bishop preached a sermon in 
the episcopal chapel at Pittenween, Fifeshire, the objects of 
which having been noticed in some of the Edinburgh newspapers, 
led to the institution of this useful society. It is the purpose of 
the society to organize schools in the highlands, taught by Gaelic 
schoolmasters, and also to educate students forholy orders who are 
capable of officiating in the Gaelic language. The patron is his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon ; Bishop Walker, of Edinburgh, is the 
president ; the other bishops and some noblemen and gentlemen 
are the vice-presidents. It appears from the account rendered by 
the treasurer during the past year, that the income of the society 
during the first year of its existence was 514/. 11s. lL) id. There 
is an auxiliary in London, which was established chiefly through 
the exertions of the Rev. Edward Craig, minister of St. James’s 
chapel, Edinburgh, the secretary of the parent society, who vi- 
sited London last year for the purpose. This auxiliary numbers 
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among its patrons, the Bishops of London, Durham, Ely, Lich- 
field and Coventry, Lincoln, Chester, and Oxford, Lords Ken- 
yon and Bexley, Xc., together with the Bishops of Nova Scotia 
and Quebec. The society is supported by annual subscriptions 
and donations. 

The Episcopal Free School in Edinburgh was founded in 1817, 
by the late Colonel F. J. Scott, who left the sum of 2000/. for 
the purpose of “ educating boys and girls according to the prin- 
ciples of the Scottish episcopal church,” the interest of which 
sum constitutes the salary of the teacher. It is attached to St. 
James's chapel, Edinburgh, where the children, upwards of 100 
in number, regularly attend divine service, and is under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Edward Craig, M.A., the incumbent of the 
chapel. 

Such are the principal institutions connected with the Scottish 
episcopal church, which well deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of the friends of the church throughout the empire. There 
is in auxiliary branch of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and various other institutions, but none so exclu- 
sively connected with the church as those already described. 

In concluding this narrative of the present state of the Scot- 
tish episcopal church, the reader will not fail to take a deep 
interest in the fortunes of a communion which was once the 
national eatablishment, and which has, since its depression, 
adhered steadily to the principles of apostolical order and truth ; 
and limited though its members confessedly are, it can boast of 
names among its bishops and clergy which would confer honour 
on any church, and which reflect a peculiar lustre on the humble 
communion of which they are the pride and the ornament. Of 
those who now adorn the Scottish episcopal church, I need onl 
mention Bishops Gleig, Jolly, of Moray, and Walker, of 
Edinburgh, who are inferior to none in theological and eccle- 
Siastical learning; Dr. Russell, of Leith, whose great and 
varied attainments are too well known to require any eulo- 
lum, and Messrs. Alison and Terrot, of Edinburgh, the 
ormer the distinguished author of the Essays on Taste, the 
latter known as a biblical critic of the first rank. And if we 
review the history of the Scottish episcopal church since her 
overthrow at the Revolution, till recent times, equally luxu- 
rant is that history of names distinguished in theological and 
historical literature, who, “ though dead, yet speak” to their sue- 
cessors, and call upon them to be animated with the same noble 
spirit of emulation. The recollection of such men as Bishops 
Rose and Sage, Keith and Rattray, Abernethey, Drummond, 
and Skinner, can never be effaced; while among the inferior 
clergy not a few successively adorned the church by their learn- 
ing and their talents. May their spirit descend on their succes- 
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sors, who now serve at the humble altars of the Scottish episco- 
pate, and may there arise, in ages to come, a succession of men 
who, like them, will contend for “the faith once,” and but once for 
all, “ delivered to the saints,” and earnestly preserve and main- 
tain the apostolical order and constitution of episcopacy sacred 
and inviolable ! o* 

a ee * 
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(Continued from p. 260.) 


In this state of things the archbishop again came forward as a pro- 
minent character in the drama. From the time of his banishment 
he had hitherto remained inactive in his retirement at Pontigni, 
and his correspondence had been confined to his own intimate 
friends ; but now we find him writing to Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
ees him to detach himself from the State party ;* and to the 

mpress Matilda, explaining to her the wickedness and danger 
of her son’s conduct, and soliciting her interference ;+ to Henry 
himself, intimating, that though God was patient and long- 
suffering, yet he was a righteous Judge ;{ and to Gilbert, Bishop 
of London, with the following address :—“ Thomas, Dei Gratia, 
Cantuariensis Ecclesize Minister humilis Venerabili Fratri Gilberto, 
efidem Gratiai Londoniensi Episcopo magisin Christo gloriari quam 
in Seculo, amplius sperare in Domino quam in Mundi amplexi- 
bus.”§ In these letters, however, there 1s nothing worthy of par- 
ticular notice ; the position of things at parties is set forth more 
clearly in the two following, from Nicholas of Rouen, describing 
the interview he had with the Empress Matilda, when he presented 
to her the above-mentioned letter from the archbishop, and other 
matters of interest. 
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XVII. NICHOLAS OF ROUEN TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


ps DE 


ia wf Tre strong feelings with which I myself regard the present sufferings of the 
church, and your Lordship’s heroic conduct, could not easily be described by 
me, and indeed are not very well worth describing. But there is another thing 
a. which I cannot forbear to mention, though it is of course well known to your 
f Lordship : for the recurrence of the thought will assuredly be pleasing, sug- 
Le gesting, as it does, the certainty of your ultimate success, and the most 
ie soothing support during your troubles. The Church of Christ’s little ones,' 

8 whom your Lordship has, in your condescension, claimed as sons, and to 

: whom you have commended yourself as your patrons before God, turns towards 
















© Ep. D. T., 34. + Ibid. 52. ¢ Ibid. 63. § Ibid, 58. 
| Pauperes Christica name which, in the mouth of the archbishop’s party, ¥49 
i with the noblest and most inspiring thoughts. 
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you with entire affection, praying day and night for a prosperous issue to your 
labours : it asks in faith, nothing wavering. Finish, therefore, with cheerfulness 
the good work which you have begun ; and think of the two great witnesses 
in whose presence you are acting—Christ and Conscience. 

But of this enough. John, of Oxford, who on his way from England to the 
court,* and on his return, paid a visit to the Empress, endeavoured to exas- 
perate her against you by every malicious insinuation possible; and as he 
could not find fault with your actions, he calumniated your motives, asserting 
that you had done all from pride and a domineering spirit. He affirms too, 
and so do the King’s other messengers, that the liberty of the church which 
you uphold is used by the bishops, not for the good of their flocks, but to fill 
their purses; (and though they admit, that as yet, owing to the short time 
you have held office, your Lordship is not chargeable with this yourself, yet 
they are positive you looked forward to it greedily) ; for that in England, the 
delinquencies of persons accused before bishops, are not punished by penance, 
but by fines. They say too, that it is plain God cannot be on your side, for, 
that from the first day you were archbishop, you have had about you, not 
persons remarkable for their religion, but for their intellectual rank, whom 
they call by a coarse name which it is useless to repeat. Also they assert, 
that in disposing of your benefices, you have looked to your own service more 
than to God’s, and have promoted persons of notoriously lax character.t 
Lastly, they declare that your flight has nothing to do with the Constitutions 
of Clarendon,{ but merely with a money question between you and the 
King.§ I have mentioned these base fabrications, as well to put you on your 
guard, as to account for the exasperation of the Empress. 

We|j paid our respects to her the third day after these messengers were gone. 
For some time she refused to receive your letter, and spoke sharply to us for 
having dared to visit you, after it was known you had been at the court. 
However we were not daunted; and that time, and again afterwards, we 
forced her, as it were, against her will, to hear all the good we could say of 
you. The third day, after a few words, she received your letter kindly, but 
in secret, concealing the circumstance from her own chaplains, and ordering 
us to read it to her. When we had finished, she at once apologized for the 
harsh things she had said of your Lordship, either to me or to others—asserting 
that her son had concealed from her all his plans affecting the church—and 
now she has sent to him, demanding a full explanation of the whole. “ And 
then,” she said, “ after | am fully informed, if I find I can interfere bene- 
ficially, I willdo my best to bring about peace between my son and the church.” 

After this interview we sought the Bishop of Lisieux, at his manor of 
Nonant, near Baieux : he received us kindly, and read your letter in secret, as- 
suring us of his readiness to forward your views, as well in the ways you sug- 


* i. e. of Rome, probably on the mission spoken of in Henry's letter to the arch- 
bishop of Cologne—Letier XV. 


+ The inconsistency of these eharges with the modern notion of the archbishop's 
ostentatious sanctity needs not to be dwelt upon. 


tc oataining a summary of the royal prerogatives, said to have been acknowledged 


in the time of Henry I. ; but which the archbishop would not permit to be formally 
enacted as law. 


§ At the council of Northampton, October, 1164, which was summoned in order 
to ratify the Constitutions of Clarendon,—on the refusal of the archbishop, the king 
required of him an account of all the money which bad passed through his hands 
when Chancellor. The preposterous nature of this claim is well exposed by the learned 
and candid Mr. Turner, with whose views, however, respecting the archbishop's 
character, ] do not agree. 


|! Nicholas and Herbert de Boscham. 


Vou. 1V.— Oct, 1833. 3c 
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gested, asin others which occurred to ourselves. He protests that from the time 
he was sent to the court, though he apparently took part against you, he was 

really devising schemes for your advantage, (which he had promised us he 

would do on a former occasion,) i. e. that in private he had spoken to the Pope 

in favour of your Lordship and your cause, and had never supported any of 

the king’s claims, except those which he knew he could not hinder. You 

may be sure that if the king applies to him for advice, he will do his best for 

your advantage. In the mean time he advises you to regulate your expenditure 

with caution. If, as the king’s party suppose, you have a large treasure with 

you, use it sparingly ; if not, on no account let it be known; for if they see 

that you are willing and able to persevere, now that your resources are cut 

off, they will be more likely to come to terms. Before the end of this festive 
season* he will send you a messenger of his own ; indeed he would have sent one 
now, if he had had a secretary with him in the manor to whom he could trust 
such secret matters. In the mean time he has sent to-England his particular 
friend R. de Arderva, who will hunt out all that is going on at court, and 
send you news of whatever he discovers. 

On our return to the Empress, we laid before her again all your instructions. 
The Constitutionst we repeated from memory, as M. Herbert had mislaid the 
schedule. We added too, that some of them were contrary to the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and nearly all to the — of the church; so that her son was 
perilling his eternal welfare as well as his temporal. She ordered us to send 
to you for another copy of the ¢ tonationtione, but, by God’s grace, we found the 
schedule that samé day. The day following she excluded every one from her 
presence, and ordered us to read them to her in Latin, and make our comments 
in French. The woman is from a stock of tyrants, and approved some of 
them, particularly that which forbids the excommunication of the king’s ser- 
vants without his permission. 1 was unwilling to proceed without first arguing 
this point, shewing her, that, according to the precept of the gospel, we are 
to “ tell it to the church,”} not to “ tell it to the king,” and much more to the 
same point. With far the greater number she found fault; and what offended 
her above all was their being reduced to writing, as well as the attempt to exact 
from the bishops a promise of their observance—for this, she said, was without 
precedent. In conclusion, when I pressed her earnestly to mention some ex- 
pedient for bringing about peace, we suggested this to her, and she assented. 
If the king applies to her for advice, she will recommend a compromise on 
these conditions—that the ancient customs of the kingdom shall still be ob- 
served, but without being reduced to writing, or enforced by a promise; and 
that neither the bishops should abuse the liberty of the church, nor the civil 
judges overturn it. 

You must know that our lady, the Empress, is very dextrous in the defence 
of her son, finding excuses for him, both in his zeal for justice and in the 
wickedness of the bishops. Moreover she shews great discrimination and 
good sense in pointing out the origin of the dispute. Some things she stated 








* Probably the festivities which precede Lent, which would place this letter near 


the commencement of 1166. 
¢ Of Clarendon. 

t “ But if he will not hear thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established. And if he sh: all 
neglect to hear them, fell it to the church; but if he neglect to hear the church, let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man and a public an.—V erily I say unto you, what- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye ‘shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Matt. xviii. 16—18. From this passage Nicholas 
of Rouen inferred the validity, before God, of sentences of excommunication passed 
by the church. 
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in which we quite went along with her. Certain it is that the bishops most 
indiscreetly ordain many persons without titles, who, in consequence, are 
poor and ready for any thing that is bad. Moreover a single cleric sometimes 
monopolizes four, or even seven prebends; whereas the sacred canons mani- 
festly prohibit the joint holding of even two. It occurs to one at once, how 
many disputes about presentation have arisen from this single bad custom. 
The Empress alluded to the case of Richard de Ivelchester. Yet in this matter 
the conduct of the bishops to their relations, and of the laity to their de- 
pendents, will scarce allow them to find any very clamorous fault. Again, 
the great fines which the bishops levy on those who come to them for abso- 
lution, are quite unsanctioned by the canons. 

Since then it is from these and similar causes that disturbances really arise 
in the church, it is greatly to be wondered why the axe is not laid to the root 
of the tree rather than to its branches. It is the will of God that from such a 
tree we should reap bitter fruits. Wherefore, as you love the church, for God’s 
sake, shew by your words and deeds that these abuses are no part of the system 
which you uphold; and when you write again to our lady, the Empress, let 
her know your mind on this point. 

We assure your Lordship that, in writing the above, we have been guided 
only by the love of right, and of our soul’s good; if we have spoken foolishly, 
pardon us. Keep this communication a secret. We could not send earlier; 
as soon as ever we had read the Constitutions to the Empress, we made all 
haste to write. We now entreat you particularly to send us early information 
how you fare, and what are your intentions. Whatever you direct we will 
accomplish faithfully. We again ask pardon, both for our prolixity and 
presumption.* 


XVIII. NICHOLAS OF ROUEN TO THE ARCHBISHOP, 


We are both of us unspeakably annoyed at having been prevented up to this 
time from coming to your Lordship, but the reasons are many and great. 
We are so deeply in debt, particularly for the house we purchased last year, 
that, from our inability to raise the sum, we are forced every day to go to 
the city, and beg for a further delay of the payment. We are in another 
strait too, in consequence of the king’s holding court at Rouen, for if we 
were to absent ourselves we dread detection. 

It isa hard word, and odious in his ears, when any one mentions your 
Lordship’s name; nor is there any one who dares to speak well of you, or 
even to speak at all in his presence. Your Lordship, however, knows much 
better than we do, in what a strait he is placed, and how resourceless he finds 
himself. On one side the king of France is his adversary; on another the 
people of Poictiers alarm him ; and on another the Welch.—And what wonder 
if he who is not protected by the church finds an enemy in every one. 

However, if an opportunity offers, one or other of us, either I or M. Her- 
bert, will find our way to your Lordship, and bring full information of all that 
happens in the interval. In the mean time know for certain, that any terms 
will readily be acceded to which the king of France may think fit to offer.t 

May your Holiness fare well! 


Things were in this position when the critical Easter{ arrived ; 
and not ten days after the Pope issued the following peremptory 
mandate :— 


° Ep. D. T., 53 +t Ep. D. T., 46. 
t April 24, 1166; after which the Pope had allowed the archbishop to exercise 
any powers he pleased. cf. xvi. 
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THE POPE TO THE BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
Alexander Papa Londoniensi, et omnibus Episcopis Cantia Provincia. 


To resist oppression and injustice appertains in all cases to our holy office ; 
but more especially in those cases where the oppressed are clergy, and when 
it is the cause of the church for which they suffer. In the present instance, 
the sufferings of the clergy of Canterbury in behalf of their lord, our venerable 
brother the archbishop, can scarcely be unknown to you who have witnessed 
them in person. And now inasmuch as it is unfitting that because they have 
been driven away with violence they should also be deprived of their benefices, 
we charge you, that all those who in the absence of the said clergy have, an- 
der the royal mandate, taken possession of their benefices, be forthwith com- 
pelled, under the threat of excommunication, and without the benefit of appeal, 
to make thorough and immediate restitution. 

In executing this commission you will do well to shew yourselves neither 
remiss nor luke-warm. 

Given at our Palace of the Lateran, May 3, 1166.* 


vg tAnrd 


Et cae en Ne Sia 


This mandate of the Pope’s was promptly followed up by 
tr the Archbishop, 


XIX. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY TO THE KING OF ENGLAND. 
Thomas Cuntuariensis Archiepiscopus, Henrico Regi Anglie. [sine salutationet | 


as | I have very earnestly desired to meet your Majesty in person, and to converse 
, 2) | with you. I have desired it greatly for my own sake, but far more for the sake 
i of your Majesty. 

fe As to myself, I hoped that the sight of me might recall to your mind the 
Tih zealous and faithful services which | have before now rendered you, according to 
4 the best of my conscience, (so help me God, at the last day when we shall all 
stand before his throne to receive according to the deeds we have done in the 
body.)—I hoped that when you saw me, who am now forced to beg my bread 
among strangers, you might at least be touched by some feeling of kindness. 
And yet, by the grace of God, I have a sufficiency, and am comforted in the 
: words of the apostle, that “ all that will live a godly life shall suffer perse- 
bi cution.”’} But for your Majesty’s sake [ was much more anxious. You are 
: my liege lord, and as such I owe you my counsels: you are my son in the 
Spirit, er I am bound to chasten and correct you. 
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He proceeds to shew the king his own view of the relations 
d between church and state, and then continues— 


emabid 





eer 


Since the craving your Majesty’s pardon, it is certain that the power of 
kings is given them through the church, but not that of the church through 
kings; your Majesty can have no pretence for compelling the Bishops either 
to absolve or excommunicate ; for summoning the clergy before secular courts; 
for interfering with tithes or presentations ; for prohibiting the trial of perjury 
in the Bishop’s court ; and many other things of like nature contained among 
the usages which you are pleased to call traditional, 

* Keep my laws,” saith the Lord. And again, ‘‘ Woe unto them that decree 
i unrighteous decrees, and that write grievousness which they have prescribed, 














® Ep. D. T., 38. 
r +t These words ocenr in the Cave manuscript. 
2 Tim. iii, 12 ; 
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to turn aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the right from the 
poor of my people.”’* 

let my Lord, therefore, if it please him, listen to the counsels of his sub- 
ject, to the warnings of his Bishop, and to the chastisements of his Father. 
And first, let him for the future abstain from all commanion with schis- 
matics.¢ It is known almost to the whole world with what devotion your 
Majesty formerly received our Lord the Pope, and what attachment you 
shewed to the see of Rome: and also, what respect and deference were shewn 
you inreturn. Forbear then, my Lord, as you value your soul, to withdraw from 
that see its just rights. —— Remember, moreover, the profession which you made 
to my predecessor at your coronation, and which you deposited in writing 
upon the altar at Westminster, respecting the rights and liberties of the church 
in England. Be pleased also to restore to the see of Canterbury, from which 
you received your consecration, the rank which it held in the time of your 
predecessor and mine, together with all its possessions, its villages, castles, 
and farms, and whatever else has been taken by violence, either from myself 
or my dependants, lay as well as clerical. And farther, to allow us to return 
in peace and quietness to the free discharge of our duties. 

Should your Majesty be pleased to act in this manner, you will find me 
prepared to serve you as a beloved Lord and King, faithfully and devotedly, 
with all my might, in whatsoever | am able,—saving the honour of God and 
of the Roman church, and saving my order. 

BuT OTHERWISE, KNOW FOR CERTAIN THAT YOU SHALL FEEL THE VEN- 
GEANCE OF Gop.} 





XX. THE ARCHBISHOP TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF HIS PROVINCE. 


Thomas, Dei gratia, Cantuariensis Ecclesia Minister humilis, venerabilibus 
Fratribus Cantie Provincie Episcopis universis, salutem. 


We who are called High Priests and Bishops, if we wish to understand the 
true import of our titles, and care to be what our name professes, should with 
continued earnestness both consider and imitate His steps who, being made by 
God a High Priest for ever, hath offered up himself for us upon the altar of 
the cross, and who now from his dwelling on high is looking down continually 
on the deeds and thoughts of men, for which he will one day call every one 
to a strict account. His vicars upon earth we are; we have succeeded to those 
high places in the church which apostles and men apostolical have filled 
before us; and to our ministry is committed the destruction of the empire of 
sin and death, and the building up in faith and good works of a holy temple 
to the Lord. And truly we are many who have vowed at our consecration, 
and daily renew our promise to feed and teach Christ’s flock with zeal and 
diligence,—would that our deeds bore testimony to the sincerity of our pro- 
fession. The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are not sufficient to 
gather it. ° e ° ° ° 2 

In the kingdom of England more especially we grieve to observe the many 
daring encroachments which are practised against the prerogative of St. 
Peter; more especially in the matter of those who, either in the performance 
of penance, or for their soul’s comfort, or on visits of respect, are desirous to 
obtain access to our Lord the Pope, and who are hindered, robbed, impri- 
soned, denied embarkation by persons either serving voluntarily in the cause 
of evil, or who have been pledged to these practices by compulsory oaths. 


-_-_—_-- 





Isaiah x. 1. 


+t The Emperor and his party—cf. Henry’s letter to the Archbishop of Cologne, 
\V. 


t Ep. D. T., G4. 
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We, therefore, by the authority of the holy-see of Rome, command your 
Lordships, in virtue of your allegiance, and at the peril of your order, that 
you forthwith forbid such outrages, and that against all such as persist in 
them you pronounce public sentence of excommunication, and cause it to be 
proclaimed through your respective dioceses ; and moreover that you forward 
the same to all neighbouring bishops, bidding them to repeat it each as far as 
his own jurisdiction extends, as they value our command and that of his 
Holiness. And as to those who have sworn to assist in such iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, we hereby absolve them from their unlawful oaths, and charge them 
henceforward to serve God ratherthan man. Lastly, if there is any one who, 
with the welfare of the church at heart, and abiding in his allegiance to the 
holy see, shrinks from the prospect of expense and danger; let him remember 
that good deeds are a securer treasure than the riches which are but for a 
moment. 

Christ, who is the guardian of the church of Rome, is also the restrainer of 
the powers that array themselves against it. He by whom the mighty are 
mightily tormented will suffer no disobedience to escape. It is not against 
the humble that He directs his judgments, but by the ministry of the church 
He humbles earth’s mighty ones: nor shall the gates of hell prevail against 
Him. And is it not ashame for us, my brethren, to deal less even justice, 
and, by partial lenience towards great men, to verify their own insulting pro- 
verb— 

* Et tantum miseris irasci Numina possunt ”? 


For the future, then, take heed to yourselves, lest by persisting in your pre- 
sent courses you should appear to be conspiring against the see of Rome. Seek 
not your own advantage to its prejudice. Bear in mind rather by what means 
our Fathers were preserved, in whose times the church waxed great under 
persecution—what storms have been escaped by the ship of Peter, while under 
the guidance of Christ—how those only have obtained the crown whose faith 
has shone bright in tribulation. By such means it was that Moses was made 
leader of his people, that David rose from a shepherd to a king, that the 
apostles were made judges of the world. So it has fared with all God’s 
saints from the beginning; that all men might see how those alone are 
crowned who have striven for victory, and how there is no passing from the 
joys of earth to the joys of heaven.* 


Written the end of May, 1166. 
( To be continued. ) 


A 


PARISH CHURCHES—No, XIII. 


WARBLINGTON CHURCH AND CASTLE, HANTS. 


(With an Engraving.) 

THE accompanying sketch represents a ruined tower, the remains 
of the ancient manor house of Warblington, Hants, and also the 
parish church, which is situated a few hundred yards to the 
south of it. To the lords of the manor, the former inhabitants 
of this now decayed mansion, tradition assigns the foundation 
and endowment of the church and parisb. Some little account 
of both may not, then, perhaps appear improper in the same 


paper, or be deemed unworthy of admission among the parochial 
uistories inserted in the British Magazine. 


+ Ep. D. T., 97. 
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The materials for a history of Warblington castle, although 
evidently in its time a place of some note, are but brief and 
scanty, and depend, in a great measure, on local tradition, obser- 

vation, and conjecture. 

In Domesday book, “ Warblitetone in Hantescrire” is inci- 
dentally mentioned as an appendage to the manor of Borne; it 
must, therefore, then have been the property of Roger Montgo- 
mery, one of the successful invaders of England under William 
the Conqueror. 

How soon the parish conferred its name on the ancient family 
of Warblington, or when a castle was first erected here, is un- 
known. That such a family did exist in the county of Hants is 
well known. In the 29th of Henry III. it is recorded in the 
great pipe roll, upon an aid being granted to that king, that 
William de W arblington was rated at two marks and a half for 
one knight’s fee, and the fourth part of one fee of ancient feof- 
ment. Several persons of the name of Warblington are, also, 
mentioned as having filled the office of sherit! for the county of 
Hants in various reigns from Edward [. to Henry VL., as appears 
from Fuller's Worthies. ‘This, coupled with a castle of some 
strength, and a parish of considerable extent of the same name, 
would indicate their origin from this place. It is not improbable 
that, in the subdivision of the Saxon plunder, Montgomery might 
herewith, as it must have been an outlying portion of his estate, 
reward one of his own faithful followers; and the new pos- 
sessor would naturally assume, as his designation, the name of 
his manor. But all this is matter of conjecture; for although 
the family of Warblington are mentioned as situated in the 
county of Hants so recently as the reign of Henry VI. (as has 
already been said), yet it is certain that they ceased to have any 
connexion with the castle or manor from whence they derived 
their name in the reign of Henry ILI., who conferred the manor 
of Warblington, which had escheated to the crown, on Matthew 
F itzherbert, one of the barons who stood firm to himself and his 
father, and who was subsequently slain at Margan, in Wales, by 
the Welch.* 

Village tradition may, however, here assist us in ascertaining 
the cause of the alienation of this property from the family who 
originally possessed it. It has been always believed by the 
parishioners of W arblington that the last male of this ancient 
family died leaving two daughters only, that these succeeded as 
co-heiresses to the estate, resided in the castle in a state of celi- 
bacy, built the church, and at length deceased without any male 
heir ; upon which the property devolved on the crown. We 


ne ee _—— 


* Collins's Peerage, vol. iti. page 271, Sth edition, 1779. 
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shall subsequently find that this tradition is borne out by circum. 
stances connected with the architecture of the church, which 
wete confirmed by some farther discoveries made during a general 
repair thereof, about thirty years since. 

If this story is correct, it must have been another, perhaps 
a younger branch of the family, which still remained in the 
county. 

In the mean time, the manor of Warblington became, succes- 
sively, the ae of various persons, in various ways; some- 
times by esch 
these we may instance Ralph de Monthermer, a valiant soldier 
of Edward I|., who married for his first wife Joan of Acres, 
daughter of Edward I1., and widow of Gilbert de Clare, earl of 
Gloucester, Sir John de Montague, a distinguished commander, 
who lost his head at Cirencester, “January “Sth, 1400, in conee- 
quence of being concerned in a plot to restore Richard I1., and 
his son, Thomas de Montague, afterwards the renowned earl of 

Salisbury, the great soldier and commander who fell at the siege 
of Orleans, Nov. 3, 1428. Every reader of Shakspeare must 
remember the poetical account of the death of this nobleman in 
the first part of Henry VI. 

The family which last inhabited the castle of Warblington was 
that of the Cottons. Of these, Sir Richard Cotton, a privy coun- 
sellor to Edward VI., entertained that king at Warblington in 
1552; a description of which place, in the time of his son G. 
Cotton, Esq., in the year 1633, occurs in a terrar of the manor :— 

" The site of the principal manor house of Warblington ts a 
very fair place, well moated about, built all with bricks and 
stones, and is of great receipt, built square ; in length 200 feet, and 
in breadth 200 feet, with a fair green court within, and buildings 

round the said « court, and four towers covered with lead, with a 
very great and spacious hall, parlour, and great chamber, and all 
other houses of oftice whateoever necessary for such a house, 
with a very fair chapple within the said house, and the place 
covered all with tiles and stones; and there is a fair green 
court before the gate of the said house, containing two acres 
of land; and there is a very spacious garden with pleasant 
walks adjoining, containing two acres of ground; and near 
to the said place groves of “trees, containing two acres of land ; 
two orchards, and two little meadow platts, containing eight 
acres; and a fair fish pond near the said place, with a gate for 

wood, and two barns, one of five bays, the other four bays, with 
yore and other out- houses.” 

Such is the description of Warblington castle in the year 
1633. In less than twenty years afterwards it was reduced to 
a heap of ruins,—the common people say, by Oliver Cromwell. 
That it was effected by his agents there is eve rv reason for be- 
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lieving. The Cottons adhered to the royal cause, and, therefore, 
a building of considerable strength would not be left by the 
republicans in hands disaffected towards them. When Sir 
William Waller was at Chichester (about nine miles distant), it 
is probable he sent a detachment to Warblington, which dis- 
mantled the castle and expelled the family, who took refuge at 
Bedhampton, a manor belonging to them, about two miles dis- 
tant, where they are known to have existed many years. 

In the mean time the destroyers left, it is said, of the castle at 
Warblington, two towers, with an arched gateway between them, 
besides a few other insignificant ruins. These two towers re- 
mained for some time, till the possessor of the estate, as tradition 
tells us, fearing they might fall, resolved to pull the whole down. 
He began, and succeeded in demolishing one of the towers, but 
such was the trouble (so goes the tale) which he had in doing it, 
that the other, with the gateway, was suffered to stand uninjured ; 
and such it remains to this day; more picturesque in consequence 
of the absence of its companion ; and, as is believed, as firm as a 
rock. It is now inhabited only by pigeons, and forms an a 
pendage to a farm house, and farm buildings adjoining, evidently 
formed from old materials of the castle. 

It is not necessary to particularize the various proprietors who 
have possessed the ruins since the time of the Cottons, as they 
have never resided in the parish. 

We come now to the church, supposed to have been founded 
by two females, the last descendants of the family of War- 
blington. } 

This was the village tradition, and, in confirmation of it, the 
villagers were accustomed to point out the construction of their 
church. “ The two sisters,” they said, “ disagreed about the style 
of architecture, and as they could not settle the point, one built 
one side and the other the other, and therefore it is that the 
pillars on one side are thick, heavy, and solid, and those on the 
other light and ornamented.” This is certainly the case. The 
church, which is fifty feet long, and forty wide, consists of a nave 
and side aisles, separated by arches resting on pillars: The 
pillars on the north side are round, solid, and unornamented, 
eight feet in height, including the bases and capitals, and two 
feet in diameter. The arches on the south side are supported b 
clusters of pillars; in the centre is a small octagon pillar of white 
Caen stone, which is surrounded by four round ones of dark 
Sussex marble at right angles; the bases are neatly moulded, and 
the capitals very elegantly carved. The arches which these 
pillars support are, on both sides, pointed. Each side aisle is 
terminated on the east by a chapel, and the windows of these 
chapels, both elegant, differ from each other. The nave is termi- 
nated on the east by a large arch, higher, but similar to those on 
Vou. 1V.— Oct, 1833. 3p 
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‘There 1s, however, no 

appearance of any quarrel between the founders, a corr spon. 

denee between the two sides of the church being st udiously pre» 

served, und the whole harmouming most agreeably together; but 
as they were engaged in u work of charity it is pot unlikely (it 
there were two) that the y were desirous of shewing the part which 
each had in building the church. 

And the tradition respecting the sisters was singularly con- 
firmed by a discovery made im the year 1800, Like too many 
country churches, that of Warblington had, during the last cen- 
tury, been much neglected. The pews were huddle d together mn 
defiance of every rule of convenience or beauty, and had become 
mie b decay: d, whe th, thi the above yeur, the then rector (the Kev, 
Wau. Norris) bad suflicient influence with lis parishioners Lo pre- 
vail on them to repew and repaw ther church, For this purposs 
the whole of the building was cleared out, and the pavement 
entirely laid Opell, li the chapel which terminates the south 
wisle was a mutilated fivure, lying at full length on a tomb, sup- 

med to be that of a woman, and suid to be one of the founders. 

Upon the removal of the peWs tb a divect’ line with this tomb, 
between two arches, was found a stone cotliu, which, bet 
opened, displayed a female skeleton, ¢ onjectured to be the reniaits 
vf the person to who the tomb was erected, Ou the north side 
of the church the pews, which were built up against the wail, lav 
we been taken down, a niche was discovered and explored, when 
another tomb, hitherto concealed and unkuown, was made mant- 
fest, with a female figure, wrought out of grey marble, rechiunng 
ou it, Which, as it had thus been shut up from the hands of th 
uiischievous, was in better condition than the other, ‘The slab 
gu which this figure was lying proved, upon farther mivestigation, 
to be the lid of another stone coflin, which coffin having been 
opened another femal skeleton was displayed, This discovery 
of two touibs containing feu iles, one on each side of a chureh 
contrasted with different pillars, &ec., as noticed above, coupled 
with the village tradition, is su satisfactory a confirmation of 
Ubat tradition, that we have no hesitation in ascribing the erec- 
tion of our church to the last descendants of the family of War- 
blinyton. 

And if PU, the date of its erection must have heen the both 
century ; the estate having, as above stated, escheated to thie 
crown, and having been conferred on M; itthew bitzhe the “rt by 
Henry Lil. ‘That it escheated in COLSEGQUCLCE © f the celibacy ot 
the last proprietors, that they were females, and that the y Lurlt 
the charch, has beeu shew to be probable ; to which we may add 
another COLE ture, that the present struc boa is the « nlargeme nit 
of an old ecclesiastical building. ‘That there should have been 

a church in this situation earlier than the 13th century Is €x- 
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tremely likely ; parishes having been created and churches built 
many years previously.* Now the walls of the chancel present 
an evident appearanee of having been lengthened, Add to this, 
that the 12th and J3th centuries might (like the present) be 
ealled a church building age, particularly as to repaming and 
rebuilding ancient structures. Many ecclesiastical edifices were 
entirely rebuilt, and some (the cathe drals of Chichester and Salis- 
bury, for imstance) actually removed to new sites about that 
perwd, A great revolution was then taking place im _ 
opinion as to the form of ecclesiastical are ‘hiteeture ; the slende 
column and the poimted arch beginning to supersede the low 
column and round arch of the Anglo-S ‘axons and Normans, 
Now the architecture of W arblington church, with its thick low 
columns on one side, and grouped light ones on the other, is just 
what we might expect ut a time when these architectural im- 
provements were progressing, We consider, then, that we are 
justified in asernbing the rebuil ling of this charch to the last 
deseendants of the W arblingtons, early in the I3th eentury, 
whose remains (if the tombs discovered contained them) must 
have lain undisturbed ne ‘arly OOO years, 

lhe chancel is chiefly remarkable for its pavement, which con- 
sists of the red and ve How oli ized tile ‘Ss, SO often to be found in 
our old churches, ‘They bear on them representations of arms of 
among which predominates the 
spread eagle, the well known erest of the Montagues, and, m 
sHne Hstaneces, faney patterts of leaves, Xe, During the reparr 
of the chureh in }S800, they were entirely relaid alternately with 
hers nees «af Portland stone, ‘They are, venerally, ith exceeding 
good preservation, and must orginally have been very numerous, 
lresli ones beime continually found in digging graves, A few 
biicks, with letters thereon, have also at various times been dug 
tp. they appear to be of a date previous to Madward 1V., then 
form ye thie simitlar to those on the erent seal of He nry V t, ane 


His PTCUCCCSSOFs, 


the funulies possessing the estate, 


lhere are several stone e flins, Ol rather collin lids, about the 
chur h, of which two the ( hance bear the fivure of “a cross, 
Théte are: also, fous piscinas, one in the chaneel, one im each of 
the « hap ls which termiutiate the side aisles, and one in the vestry 
rooin, ‘This latter is particularly elegant. The vestry, from an 
Opening in the wall between if and the altar, appears to I ive heen 
the contessr nal. 

Phree other preces of antiquity ure, a monument to Raffle 
Wialipage, a former rector, who died May 6, 1558, and whose 
hvuve, knechne betore au altar, with a label proceeding from Tis 
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mouth, on which are the words, ‘“ O prayes the Lord,” is repre- 
sented on a slab of black marble, fixed in the north wall of the 
chancel ; an ancient wooden porch, forming the north entrance 
of the church, of the date of Edward II., in high preservation; 
and a venerable yew tree in the south portion of the church-yard, 
unquestionably of great antiquity, and which measures twenty-six 
feet in circumference. 

Order, neatness, and cleanliness may be pronounced as the 
characteristics of this pretty country church. 

The manor and parish of Warblington are co-extensive, and 
the advowson remained in possession of the proprietors of the 
castle till the year 1764; an additional proof, if any was want- 
ing, of the assertion that parishes were originally formed from the 
estates of the great barons, who endowed the church with the 
tenth of the produce, reserving to themselves the privilege of ap- 
pointing the minister thereof. The advowson, having been sold 
in the above year, has since become the property of various per- 
sons, and now belongs to the present rector, 

Of the rectors of this parish we have, till of late years, but a 
very imperfect list. A few need only be mentioned in whose 
history there is any thing worth noticing. 

Payne was rector at the period of the great rebellion, and 
was expelled from his benefice in the year 1644. He was one of 
those loyal and episcopal clergy of whom Walker reckons no 
fewer than between 7 and 8000, who resigned all their emolu- 
ments rather than be parties to “ the solemn league and cove- 
nant,” which bound all who subscribed it to attempt the over- 
throw of episcopal church government. It is said, that after he 
was driven from his living he was reduced to such poverty as to 
be compelled to work as a labourer in the very fields which had 
once been his own. 

He was succeeded by John Harrison, who also, in his turn, be- 
came a sufferer for conscience’ sake. He was one of the 2000 
non-conformist ministers who abandoned their benefices rather 
than assent to the “ act of uniformity,” on the restoration of 
Charles LI. Although receiving the rectory of Warblington, as 
he did, in consequence of the expulsion of his predecessor, he 
could not complain that a similar measure was dealt to him, yet 
is his attachment to his principles not to be doubted, nor is he 
undeserving of commendation for so firmly shewing his adherence 
to them. If the presbyterian divines were, on this occasion, 
fewer in number than the episcopalian sufferers, the greater 
praise is due to such as were champions for their cause. 

Sebastian Pitfield held the living of Warblington in the year 
1077. Connected with him is a tale told in Cumberland’s 
periodical work, “ the Observer,” no. 71, which deserves notice. 
The paper mm question contaias a letter from Mr. Caswell, the 
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mathematician, to the Rev. Dr. Richard Bentley, dated Dee. 15, 
1695, inclosing a narrative by Mr. ‘Thomas Wilkins, curate of 
Warblington, giving an account of some mysterious appearances 
in and about the parsonage. The outline of the story is, that 
the then rector, Mr. Brereton, being rector also of the neighbour- 
ing parish of Westbourne, resided in this latter parish, and let 
his house at Warblington ;—that the tenant and his servants 
were, at various times, disturbed and terrified by the appearance 
of a person in a long black gown, walking about the house and 
premises, scratching and whistling ;—that Mr. Wilkins, being 
called in to lay the ghost (for what else could it be?) saw it him- 
self, and, putting out his arm to feel it, his hand seemingly went 
through the body of it, and felt no manner of substance ; after 
which it vanished at the end of a gallery where there was no 
stairs. Appended to this is an observation, that Mr. P., a 
former rector, used to wear a black gown, and used to whistle ; 
that he was a man of very ill report, supposed to have got chil- 
dren of his maid, and to have murdered them; to which Cum- 
berland, in a note, gravely adds, “ I make no remark upon this 
genuine account, except as to the passage which I have put in 
italics. If Mr. Wilkins was thoroughly possessed of himself, at 
that moment, as he deposes, and is strictly correct in this fact, the 
narrative is established.” 

Now, with all due deference to Mr. Cumberland, the evidence 
is surely insufficient on which so decided an opinion is pro- 
nounced. That the tenant and his servants oA be liable to 
be infected by the superstition of that period will not be denied ; 
from which the curate can scarcely be said to be exempted, when 
he could be brought to believe that an inhabitant of the other 
world would appear in this for the purpose of scratching and 
whistling! Risum teneatis? Surely such testimony as this should 
not be permitted to blacken the character of an individual in 
Mr. Pittield’s situation; for, from the date, &c. he must be the 
Mr. P. alluded to. As far as we have the means of knowing, 
he was a respectable man, and attentive to his duty. BY his 
Signature in the vestry book, we find that he presided rege arly 
at the vestry meetings of his parish ; it is but common charity, 
therefore, to hope that he was equally diligent in the discharge of 
his other duties, and, least of all, should he, without some better 
authority, be stigmatized as a libertine and a murderer. 

_ A clue, however, tothe ghost story may be found in the follow- 
ing circumstances. The rector, Mr. Brereton, was, as has before 
been stated, non-resident. For some time the house was left in 
the care of servants. These servants connected themselves with 
smugglers, with which the whole southern coast of Hampshire 
and Sussex was, at that period, much infested. They allowed 
them to use the rectory house as a place of resort for their illicit 
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purposes ; as a proof of which, during some repair of the pre- 
mises, above forty years since, a large cellar or cave was dis- 
covered, which had evidently been used as a store for smuggled 
spirits. At length the rector determined on letting the house, 
which it was an object with the smugglers to prevent. A magic 
lantern, a little trickery, and a great deal of superstition will ex- 
plain the rest. It will not, however, perhaps, be quite so readily 
credited, that a strong impression prevailed among some of the 
country people about ten years ago, that the ghost, which they 
said had been laid for a hundred years, was going to re-appear. 
But, to use Dr. Johnson’s expression, “ nothing came of it.” 

The late rector, William Norris, was in possession of the be- 
nefice from 1789 to 1827, a period of nearly thirty-eight years, 
By his exertions were the church and chancel re-peweu, and 
otherwise restored and repaired, in the year 1800. The rectory 
house, which also was almost entirely rebuilt by him, stands 
about a quarter of a mile to the west of the church. 
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ROBERT ROLLE’S PRAYERS. — No. II. * 


Il. Swete Jesu T thanke thee with al myn herte & kunnynge of 
that swete praier & of that holy orison that thou madist before thi 
passionn so holi upon the mount of olyvete & Lord LI thanke thee 
for the thou taugtist us to praie whanne thou saidest fadir, not myn 
but thi wille be fulfild, for thi will Lord Jesu & the fadris wil ben 
al oot will. thanne thou praiedist not for thee but for us to teche us 
that han often contrarious willis to the fadir+ of heaven for to leve 
oure wil & to praie that the fadris wille in us be fulfild. 


* In the last Number, p. 262, 1. 20, on the word apaied, the following note should 
have been added: *“ This word means contented. ‘Thus, in W. L. iii. 14. we have 
be ye apayed tor apxeiobe.”—To the instances of that pleonastically used, given in 
No. I., 1 should desire to add, ti/l that, Dan. ii. 34. For that. 2 Cor.i. 24. “* For 
that ve ought to say,” in St. James, seems of a different kind. Whe'her that the 
Inquisition of Spain may not be called, &e. Dr. Drant’s Spital Sermon in 1570), 
passiin.——/ fo occurs in these prayers repeatedly, as in xv., al to schoke. xx. al to 
bursten, and passim. ‘The form thristlewe for thirsty, which occurs in Rolle xv1., 


should be added to the forms of Adjectives, Halsum for wholesome occurs, and wlatsom 
for loathsome occurs, xv. 


1 0 for ONF, Like & of o forme W, Comp. p- J 
He hath o daie to live G. 110, 1,2 O farthing W. Comp. p. 9 
Tis but o wey G 19), 1,2 W. L. xvii. 22 
2 worde more G. 34, 1, 1 For as much as a lewed man, that the o 
Of o thing I shall thee preie G, 4&8, 2, : partie was Rh. of Gl. p- 471 


$ PRONUNCIATION. 


| 
| 
| 


D for TH. | Kader for father G. 4°, 0 
Weder for weather (clere weder) G. 38, 1 | Padir & modir, W. Mk. xii; L. viii. 51 
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Nowe heere swete Jesu. 1 beseche thee that T be ever redi at thi 


wille-& not at myn. but whanne ny wille 


acordith to thin ———- 


fa word illegible here) Iny jolie & eraunte me grace ever to seche 
what is thi wille & so to turn to thee. —Pater n°. 


lll. Swete Lord Jesu. 


lL thanke thee as | can of al the drede 


& anguish that thou suffridist for us. whanne* an aungil of heaven 


eee 








Theder for thither G. 31, 1,2 
Thyder G. 42, 2 

Thider G, 35, 2,2; W. L. viii. 33 
Hider for hither W. L. viii. 2, 3 
To geder for together G, 45, I, 1 


28, 1,1; 38, 1, I 
To gyder. 
To cidde rv for together 


K. Q.11,49 


To gider for together W. L. viii. 2 | 


But together, G. 48, 1, 2; & 57,2, I 
Gadered W. Compl. p. | 
Shall gadere W. Mk. xiii. 
Whedy r for whither 
Forder for further G. 27, % I 

But furthest, G. 45, 1, 1 


rPRONUNCIATION—1L. 
A for F. 

( This indieates a very broad pronuncia- 

tion. We have it in Sussex till this 


day. ) 
Than for then G. 50, 1,2; W.Comp.>. 11 
Whan for when G. 36, 1,3 
W. Comp. p. 10 
Lass for less W. Comp. p. II 


Shadde for shed G. 46, 2, 2 


FE for various vowels. 


Lenger for longer G. 47,2, I 
W. Mk. x. 41; W. L. xxii. 44 
Lese for lose G. 14, 1 
Leese for lose W. L. xvii. 33 
Chese for choose G. 14, 1; G. 45, 2, 2 
Chese for chose W. L. xiv. 7 


Leve for love G. 38, 2,2; P. P. A. 21 
Preve for prove P. P. A. 1,2; G. 38, 2, 2 
W. Pathw. ch. | 

But we have was proved = G. 53, 1, 2 
and see W. L. xiv. 9; G. 37, 1, 1 


Renneth for runneth G. 43, I 
Brenneth for burneth G. 43, 1 
Brent for burnt G. 40, 1, 1 


Derke for dark C. R. R. 73; G. 38, 1,2 
W. Mk. xiii.; W. L. xi. 34, 35 
Paithw. ch. ] 
Werke for work G@ Th i, 
Werst for worst G. 9, 2, 1 
Sterve for starve G. 27, 2,1; 33,2, 1 
tesshe for rush (rhymes to fresshe) 


G. 27, 2, | 


! 





Berne for barne G, 27, 2,2; W. L. xii. 18 | Yet sooth occurs in the next line to soth. 


On the contrary. 
TH for v. 
Rother for rudder G, 41, 1,2 
Birthuns for burdens W. L. xi. 46 
Burthen Barrow, vol. iii. p. 129 
Murtherer for murderer 
Barrow, vol. iii. p. 122 
We may add here an instance or two 
of another change— 
w for v. 
Wawes (waves), rhyming to lawes 
G. 353, 1, I 
So wawed W. L. vi. 24 
Wawe rhyming to draw 
Lydgate Troy Book, prologue. 


The following instances of changes of vowels may be interesting. 


CHANGE OF VOWELS. 


Ferde for fared G. 27, 2,2 
Pete for pot Q are 

: 190 
Chele for chill § G. 190, 1, I 


Kele for cool W. L. xvi. 24 
G. 190, 1, 2 

Ferre for far Cc. R. R, 146 
Fer and afer for far W. Mk. xiii. 
W.L. xiv. 32, 1 

Seke for sick G. 3d, 4% y's 
Werre for war G. a *, l 
Berke for bark G. 37, 2, 4 
Shette for shut G. 39, 1,2 
Hedde for hid or 43, 2, 1 


. Mk. xiii. 
het Lett. | 


Sterre for star 
Thenk for think 
1 for v. 
Trist for trust G,. 30, 1, 1, bis. 
Rolle iv. 3 


o for various vowels. 


Honde for hand G, 38,1; C. R. R96 
Woll for will passim 
Londes for lands G 43, 1,2; W. L. iv.; 
Pathw. ch. 3; Ellis. Lett. 1 
Strond for strand G. 31, 2, 
Stonde for stand G. 33, 2. ] 
Thonke for thank G. 110, 1,2 


Sonde for send G. 36, 1, 2 
Bokes for books G, 53, 2, 1 
Loked for looked 

Foles for fools PPA. 1&2 


Hoked for hooked 
Soth for sooth 
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come to comfort thee & whanne thou swettist blood for anguish, 
here swete Jesu. I beseche thee for thi swete merci. that thou be 
myn help & comfort in al my temptacioun, anguisch, or tribula- 
cioun, that 1 moove me throug thi swete comfort out of al myscheef 
of soule & of bodi in to helthe of vtu (virtu) & of meeknes, 
Swete Jesu I thanke thee for the disese* that thou haddist whanne 
Judas betraiede thee & thou toldist it him beforen & warnidist 
him faire & therefore it was oon of the greatist synnes that ever 
was. Now Lord Jesu I beseche thee scheelde me fro grete synnes, 
as overhope, wanhope, & alle maner synnes ayens kynde, & yeve me 


grace to thenke ech synne greet that in ony maner wise mygte greve 
thee Jesu.—Pater nost’. 


IV. (1.) Swete Jesu I thanke thee for all thi disesis that thou 
suffridist, whanne thou were taken of the Jewis, for summe pulliden 
thee, summe schowen thee, drowen thee, dispisiden thee, scorneden 


for various vowels; but this is in a | Lufe for love K. Q. iii. 6 
Scotch poem. Curage for courage do. 7 

St or stood : ie Hudes for hoods do. m 8 
aie coun K. Q. iii. 7 | Tuke for took do. ii. 45 


* The sense in which compounding particles were formerly used is well worthy 
the attention of those who are inquiring into the history of the language. 


COMPOUND WORDS, 


verns (1.) (2.) Particle for changing the sense, as 
Updrawe for drawn up G. 31, 2, 2 in modern German ver does. 
Upset for set up G. Forshape for to change or spoil the 
Byneme for to take away = G.. 54, 2, 2 shape of G. 9, 2, 2 
German, nedmen, to take. Ch. Troil. & Cress. ii. 19 
And binime him is croune Forbought for bought off = G. 36, 1,2 
R. of Gl. p. 176 | Forlosen for lost G. 3, 2, 1 
Bileyn for besieged G. 57, 2,2 | Lose for lost G. 33, 1,2; 50, I,° 
Witholde G. 110, y 190, 2, : 
Misdede for did wrong G. 48, 2, Forstormed for hurt by a storm 
Withseyne for contradict G. 52, 2, 2 Forblowe . G. 27, 1,2 
and withsay 59, Forthinketh for ch —_ thought, re- 
Withset for got rid of G. 40, 2, 1 penteth G. 48,1, 1; W. L. xvii. 4 
like withstand. Fordooth for doth ly G, 45, 1, | 
Miswente for gone away from, altered So Othello, act i. scene 1; and 
from, in a bad sense G. Hamlet, act ii. scene I. 
Out take for to exeept W. Compl. p. 11 | Forgnawe for spoilt by gnawing 
Pathw., ch. 2 G. 55, 1,2 
Agenseide for spoken against Forleine G,. 48, 1, 2 
W.. L. ii. 34 NOUNS. 
Agenstonde for stood against Ungladde for sorry G. 45, 2,2; 47, 2, 1 
W. L. xi. 53 | Unright for wrong G. 54, 1,2 
Bitokun for committed  W. L. xii. 48 R. of Gl., p. 474, twice 
and bitook for committedst R. MS. xv. | Ungoodly G. 49, 2 
Ich bitake min soule BR. of Gl.p. 475 | Unwisdom W. L. vi. 1. 
Confort for to strengthen Unmighty W. Compl. p. 2 
W. L. i. 80; ii, 40 Ungrave K. Charles's answer to 
Disese for to annoy G. 53, 2, 2 Parliament, Declaration of May 19, 
W.. L. viii. 45 1542. Clarendon Bb. v. 
Assent for sent to G. 45, 1, 2 | Unperfectness Shakspeare, 


Othello, act ii. scene 3. 
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thee, toggiden & teare thee. & swete Jesu 1 thanke thee for al that 
mekenes, that thou schewidist, then whanne thou letist hem doon 
as thei wolden . now swete Jesu 1 beseche thee to take me to thee 
& make meal thin; & if L fle to any synne of the world of the fleisch, 
or of the feend, swete Jesu fecche me soone hoom ayen as a lord 
dooth his bondeman. & dryve me with tribulacioun soone to pen- 
aunce. 

(2.) Swete Jesu, in thee is al sovereyn medicyn. & 1 Lord am al 
svk in synnes, therefore swete Jesu take me to thee. & sette me 
under thi eure & come neer to me with grace. as the Samaritan dide. 
& hilde in to my woundis oile of merci & wyn of comfort, & brynge 
me in to the stab le of chariti, & ever hold me undir thi care. Y it 
Lord swete Jesu this lyfis ful of temptaciouns & enemyes. & the is 
no socour but in thee swete Jesu. thanne swete Jesu take me to thee 
withynne thi governaunce & schildinge & let never thi hondiwerk be 
forloren; vit swete Jesu thou art al good, & to the longeth al love. 
thanne take to thee my herte hoolli, that al my love lie on the that al 
houytist. so that myn herte never turne fro thee for no temptacioun, 
but ever cleve fast upon thee, for to love thee swete Jesu most heed- 
ful, most meedful & most spedeful. 

>.) Swete Jesu | ve ‘Ide tothee thankingis & gracis, for that tresonn 
& schames that thou haddist whanne the ‘y bounde thee toa theef. 
Now swete Jesu ] biseche thee, bynde me to thee so that never 
temptacioun ne tribulacioun parte usa sundir. binde me to thee swete 
Jesu in bileeve hope WX chariti, in bileeve fastne me to thee swete 
Jesu, that never noon errour ne eresie move me fro my bileeve. & 
grante me swete Jesu that my bileeve be in mesure, not to large, 
bilevynge that schulde not be bileeved, ne to streite, levynge that 
schulde be bileeved. & swete Jesu make me bileeve in alle thee 
sacraments of holi church, & in alle the ordinauncis. & in trust to 
God of al my savacioun, Swete Jesu binde me to thee in hope. so 
that al myn hope & tryal be oonli in thee. late never myn hope be to 
straite, lest IT falle in wanhope, ne to large, lest | rise into over 
hope—& graunte me grace swete Jesu to continue in good werkis 
& thi service with discretioun. that [ mai skilfulli hope & trist in thee, 
Sweet Jesu binde me to thee in charite that al my love be hole to 
thee, in wil, word & werk. & lete me nothing love but thee or for 
thee. & lete me love after thin heeste frend & foo, & graunte me 
grace that noon unskilful wraththe. ne hates ne envie breke the bond 
of Iny Cc hariti. W graunte me Lord to love thee eve lengir the bete. 
the more kunyingli . the more bisili. the more stidfasth, & graunte me 
to love that thou lovest, & hate that thou hatist—Pat' 1 


a J. RK. 


* Nor (2? nen. none, or nev-er. ) 
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SACRED POETRY. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF THE THREE HUNDRED.* 
I. 


Beside the burning pit they stood, 
Beneath them lay the flaming flood, 
That roll’d its red waves angrily, 
And dash’d its fiery foam on high, 
And shed abroad a sulphurous heat, 
And shook the ground beneath their feet, 
And, with a hollow, fearful sound, 
Roused the frighted echoes round. 
But not that hot and scorching breath, 
Nor those flames that gleamed and thundered, 
Nor the earth that shook beneath, 
Nor the thought of coming death, 
Nor the jeerings loud and rude 
Of the insulting multitude, 
Could appal the brave three hundred. 


With dauntless mien, and eye serene, 
And spirits armed with faith impregnable, 
That not the might of man or fiends could quell ; 
Striking those, who would despise, 
With an awful mute surprise, 
Till the murderers quailed beneath 
The glance of those they doomed to death ; 
Those martyrs stood a willing sacrifice, 
Glorying to witness with their blood 
Their faith was pure, their God was good. 


Itt. 


They knew that they must die— 
But what was death to them? 
It tore away the thorns of misery, 
And placed upon their brow a golden diadem ! 
They had lived but for this hour, 
And they joyed that it was come, 
For it took them from a tyrant’s power, 
It led them to their home ; 
The pangs of parting breath 
Were bitter, they knew, 
But Christ had conquer’d death, 
And he could lead them through. 


-_— ————__ a os 


* Cave's Prim. Christianity, part ii. ch. 6—“ In the acts of St. Cyprian’s passion 
we are told, that the President having caused a mighty furnace to be filled with 
burning lime and fire, with heaps of frankincense round about the brim of it, gave 
the Christians this choice, either to burn the frankincense in sacrifice to Jupiter, or 
to be thrown into the furnace; whereupon three hundred men, being armed with an 
unconquerable faith, and confessing Christ to be the Son of God, leaped into the 


midst of the fiery furnace, with whose flames and vapours they were immediately 
suffocated and swallowed up.” 
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Their eyes were raised on high, 

And there their hopes were fixt; 

And there only lay that gulph betwixt 
Hope and reality. 


“ Lord Jesus, receive us!”” They spoke no more, 

But plunged amid the red flame’s roar. 
The rolling fires closed o’er them, and their bodies were consumed, 
And their ashes scatter’d on the wind, unhonoured and untombed ; 
But their holy souls were wafted from their earthly habitation, 
To life and joy eternal in the mansions of salvation ! 


M. A, 


THOUGHTS AT NICE, 
SUNDAY, JAN. S30rn, 1820, 


1 SHALL not soon forget the solemn scene 
That in the small and lowly House of God 
Did there present itself. In number few 
The worshippers ; but a spirit seem’d to breathe 

Of sincere holiness amid the prayers 

There utter’d, and shed over them a force 

Better than that of numbers. To the eye 

The scene was touching—much more to the heart— 

For few there were, amid the little tribe, 

Who were not clad in the sad garb of woe ; 

And few there were, by sobs and streaming eyes, 

Who did not bear sad witness that the hand 

Of death had been among them.—In a strain 

Well suited to the place the preacher spoke, 

And to the hearers ;—age imparted weight 

To what he said, and with authority 

His words went forth. He spoke of the departed, 

And in their end bade the survivors see 

Their own, and wisely, and in time take heed. 

That end !—and it might come, they knew not when ! 
True, they were young ;—and also young were those 

For whom their eyes then stream’d, their hearts were sad. 
O well and wisely might he then enforce 

The truth,—that life is short, and death is sure, 

And youth the time to ponder on such things,— 

To sow the blessed seed that may spring up 

Into a glorious harvest. 

As around 

I look’d, I thought this sorrow was not o’er,— 

The work not yet all done. Some were, indeed, 
Glowing in health as seem’d to th’ outward eye; 

Their look all blooming, and their frame all strength. 
But was it so indeed? That very flush 

Was doubtful health ;—experience is not dup’d 

By outward seemings ;—the veil has been remov’d, 

And | have seen as fair a show of health 

Sink suddenly, and take the last sad hue ! 

So that I never see a rosy cheek 

Without the thought that danger may be near ! 
Aye, very near !—Others, again, there were 
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Who bore, methought, the stamp and mark of change 
In legible characters written on their brow ;— 
Whose faded cheek spoke a sad tale of grief 
In store for their survivors,—fruit, perhaps, 
Of watching over those already gone,— 
Perhaps the ripening seed of that sad ill 
Long nurtur’d, that destroys so many hopes, 
And fills so many homes with grief and woe. 
Bearing this heavy burden, hither came, 
Ere winter had begun his iron reign, 
Many afilicted, anxious to prolong, 
If it were so permitted, the brief span 
(Threaten’d more brief) of their existence here. 
A mother brought her child, drooping and pale, 
In the fond hope that under this mild sky, 
This genial air, the rose might bloom again, 
The cheek resume its freshness, and once more 
Be as before,—her hope, and life, and joy! 
Perhaps, her only child !—what wonder, then, 
That she should cling to the last wreck of hope, 
And come to this Elysium, e’en though late, 
Nay, almost at the end ?—She knew it not: 
She fed on hope; and hope, like love, is blind. 
Alas! there is no power of magic here— 
No charm, even in these mild and balmy gales, 
To win the sufferer from the realm of death 
When once he has advanc’d too near its bounds ;— 
The pathway may be soften’d, and its thorns 
Blunted ;—but nought may stay him on his march ! 
A husband came, and brought a precious charge,— 
A wife; long lov’d perhaps, but not long lov’d 
Under that tender name ; and he has fears 
Already, that some evil is at work 
To plunder him of this his better life. 
He sees in that pale cheek and languid eye 
Misery to himself, and ruin and loss. 
Well might he hasten hither; none shall blame 
Ilis fond solicitude ; but sigh to think 
It was not more availing ! 
These, and more, 
Came trembling to this spot, faint, yet in hope. 
They came, but they return not; they have found 
A quiet resting place beside the shore 
Of the wide ocean ;—there their bodies lie. 
Themselves—their disembodied spirits—are embark’d 
Upon a wider ocean,—that which needs 
No vessel, sail, nor pilot; and whose waves, 
Fathomless, reach e’en to eternity. 
Of such it is not now for man to speak,— 
Save in the tender words and hopes that still 
Affectionate remembrance loves to weave. 
They are beyond our reach; but not our thoughts. 
They call the Almighty, Father : ;—not as we 
Who still survive, but in fer higher sense. 
His are they—so we deem—around his throne 
Arrang’d, and at his footstool ;—cloth’d in white, 
Found not unworthy there to live in bliss! 


kK. 











SACRED POETRY. 


THE WEISSENBRUN HYMN.* 


Tuts I’ve heard from ancient sages, 
Men the chief of elder ages, 

That in time of old gone by 

There was not the heav’n on high— 
Heav’n on high, nor earth below : 
Then nor star was seen to glow ; 


Nor the sun was shining bright ; 
Nor the moon gave forth her light ; 
Nor was mountain then, nor tree ; 
Nor th’ interminable sea : 

Of this universal round 

Not a whit from bound to bound, 


But though lower world was none, 
Yet there wanted not the one 
Almighty God in being then : 

Iie, most merciful to men! 

And with Him there were of old 
Godlike spirits manifold. 


Holy God Almighty, thou 

Heav’n and earth hast fashioned now, 
And thy creature man dost bless 
With provisions numberless : 

Me thy way in mercy show, 

And on me thy grace bestow : 


Faith, to thy pure truth resign’d ; 

Prompt to serve, a willing mind ; 

Prudent heart, and active hand, 

Craft of Satan to withstand ; 

vil ever to eschew, 

And thy will, O God, to do. A. 


HYMN, “STABAT MATER DOLOROSA,” TRANSLATED.+ 


By the cross, sad vigil keeping, 

Stood the mother, doleful, weeping, 
Where her Son extended hung : 

For her soul, of joy bereaved, 

Smit with anguish, deeply grieved, 
Lo! the piercing sword had wrung! 





* This is a Metrical Version of the Weissenbrun Hymn, so called from its disco- 
very in a Manuscript belonging to the convent of that place in Franconia, supposed 
to be of the eighth century. The original Teutonic, with an Anglo-Saxon, and a 
literal English version, is given by the late reverend and excellent J. J. Conybeare, in 
his “ Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” 

+ This latter is a Translation of “ Stabat Mater dolorosa,” of which an Imitation 
appeared not long ago in the Magazine. ‘The translation is attempted in the same 
metre as the original Latin Hymn, and keeps pretty closely to the original, except a 
deviation for an obvious reason in the last stanza. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


©! how sad and sore distressed 
Now was she, that mother blessed 


Of the sole 


tten One ! 


Woe-begone, with heart’s prostration, 
Mother meek, the bitter passion 
Saw she of her glorious Son! 


Who on Christ’s fond mother looking, 
Such extreme affliction brooking, 

Born of woman, would not weep ? 
Who on Christ’s fond mother thinking, 
With her Son in sorrow sinking, 

Would not share her sorrow deep? 


For his people’s sins afflicted, 
She her Jesus saw rejected, 
Crown’d with thorns, with scourges rent : 
Saw her Son from judgment taken, 
Her belov'd in death forsaken, 
Till his spirit forth he sent. 


With thy mother’s deep devotion, 
‘Make me feel her strong emotion, 
Fount of love, Redeemer kind ! 
That my heart, fresh ardour proving, 
Thee my God and Saviour loving, 
May with thee acceptance find ! 


© Sor Salutis, intimis 
Jesu, refulge mentibus, 
Dum nocte pulsa gratior 
Orbi dies renascitur. 


Dans tempus acceptabile, 
Da lacrymarum rivulis 
Lavare cordis victimam, 
Quam laeta adurat charitas. 


Quo fonte manavit nefas 
Fluent perennes lacryme, 
Si virga peenitentia 
Cordis mgorem conterat. 


Dies venit, dies tua, 
In qua reflorent omnia : 
Lactemur et nos in viam 
Tua reducti dextera. 


Te prona Mundi machina 
Clemens adoret Trinitas | 
Et nos novi per gratiam 
Novum canamus canticuin ! 


Hymnus Diebus Dominicis Verne Anni Partis ad Laudes dicendus. 


IMITATED. 


As re-appears the morning light, 
More welcome for past gloom of night, 
So, of the soul thou Sun Divine, 

Into our inmost bosom shine! 


Grant that, in this accepted hour, 
We may the tears of sorrow pour ; 
And a pure victim thus present, 
On true love’s altar to be spent! 


From the same source, whence issued sin, 
Shall sorrow’'s endless stream begin, 

Soon as Correction’s rod shall break 

The rocky heart and flesh there make. 


The day is coming, thy own day, 

When al! things loveliest charms display ; 
May we this Ey rejoice, who share 

Thy guiding help, thy tender care. 


From the decaying world to Thee 
Be praise, all bounteous Trinity ! 
While we, by grace renewed, prolong, 
Throughout eternity, the song ! P 

, 
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COMMUNE EPISCOPORUM. 


« At even, being the first day of the week, the doors were shut where the 
disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews.” 


« Arg the gates sure ?—is every bolt made fast? 

No dangerous whisper wandering through— 

Dare we breathe calm, and, unalarmed, forecast 
Our calls to suffer or to do?” 

O ye of little faith! twelve hours ago, 

le whom ye mourn, by power unbound 

The bonds ye fear ; nor sealed stone below 

Barred Him, nor mailed guards around. 


The Lord is risen indeed! His own have seen, 
They who denied, have seen his face, 

Weeping and spared. Shall loyal hearts not lean 
Upon His outstretched arm of grace? 

Shine in your orbs, ye stars of Gop’s new Heaven, 
Or gathered or apart, siiine clear! 

Far, far beneath the opposing mists are driven, 
The Invisible is waiting near. 





“ Jesus came, and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 
And when he had so said, he shewed them his hands and his side. Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 


Is He not near ?—look up and see : 

Peace on His lips, and in His hands and side 

The wounds of love, He stays the trembling knee, 
Nerves the frail arm, His ark to guide. 
Is He not near? O trust His seal 

Baptismal, yet uncancelled on thy brow ; 

Trust the kind love Ilis holy months reveal, 

Oft as His altar hears thy deep heart-searching vow. 


And trust the calm, the joy benign, 
That o’er the obedient breathes in life’s still hour, 
When Sunday-lights with summer airs combine, 
And shadows blend from cloud and bower. 
And trust the wrath of Jesus’ foes; 
a, They feel Him near, and hate His mark on you ; 
O take their word, ye whom He loved and chose! 
Be joyful in your Kine ; the rebels own you true. 





“Then said Jesus unto them again, Peace be unto you. As my Fatner 
hath sent me, so send I you.” 


Anp shrink ye still?—He nearer draws, 
And to His mission and His cause 
Welcomes His own with words of grace and might : 
** Peace be to you !”"—their peace who stand 
In sentry with Gop’s sword in hand, 
The peace of Curist’s loved champions warring in His sight. 


“* Peace be to you !”—their peace who feel, 
E’en as the Son the Farner’s seal, 
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SACRED PORTRY, 


So they the Son’s ; each in his several sphere 
Gliding, on fearless angel wing, 
One heart in all, one hope, one Kino. 
Each an apostle true, a crowned and robed seer. 


Sent as the Fatruer sent the Son, 
Tis not for you to swerve, nor shun 
Or power or peril ; ye must go before. 
If caught in the fierce bloody shower, 
Think on your Lorp’s o ‘erwhelming hour ; 
Are ye not priests to Him who the world’s forfeit bore ? 


Throned in His church till He return, 
Why should ye fear to judge and spurn* 
This evil world, chained at His feet and yours? 
Why with dejected faltering air 
Your rod of more than empire bear? 
Your brows are royal yet ; Gop’s unction aye endures. 


“ And having said this, He breathed on them, and saith unto them, Recrive 


ye THE Hoty Guost.” 

By your Lord’s creative breath, 
Breathing Hope and scorn of death, 
Love untired, on Pardon leaning ; 
Joy, all mercies sweetly gleaning ; 
Zea}, the bolts of Heaven to dart, 
Fragrant purity of heart ;— 

By the voice ineffable, 


Wakening your mazed thoughts with an Almighty spell ;— 


By His word, and by His hour 
When the Promise came with power,— 
By His Hory Spireir’s token,— 
By His saintly chain unbroken, 
Lengthening, while the world lasts on, 
rom His cross unto His throne,— 
Guardians of His Virgin Spouse ! 
Know that His might is yours, whose breathing sealed your vows. 


‘* Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; AND WHOSESO- 
EVER SINS YE RETAIN, THEY ARE RETAINED.’ 


Beuoip your armoury !—sword, and lightning shaft, 
Culled from the stores of God’s all- judging ire, 
And in your wielding left! The words, that waft 
Power to your voice absolving, point with fire 
Your awful curse. O grief! should Heaven’s dread sire 
Have stayed, for you, the mercy-dews of old 
Vouchsafed, when pastors’ arms in deep desire 
Were spread on high to bless the kneeling fold! 
ly CENSURE SLEEP, WILL ABSOLUTION HOLD? 
Will the Great Kino affirm their acts of grace 
Who careless leave to cankering rust and mould 
The flaming sword that should the unw orthy chase 
From His pure Eden? O beware! lest vain 
Their sentence to remif, who never dare refain, 


* Vide Rev. ii. 26—28, which is also addressed to a Christian bishop. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION, 
ON THE DISCIPLINA ARCANI. 


Mr. Epitor,—I come now to the consideration of the Disciplina 
Arcani, to which, as I observed in my last letter, the Roman catholic 
writers fly as to their last refuge in cases of difficulty. According to 
our Traveller, a broad line of distinction was drawn in the early 
church between the baptized and the unbaptized. The latter were 
carefully excluded from all knowledge of those more recondite and 
awful doctrines of the faith, in which ¢he wisdom of God in a mystery 
lies concealed. The chief object of this secrecy was to guard from the 
profaning scoffs of the infidel such doctrines as the ear of faith was 
alone worthy to listen to; and the authority alleged for its adoption 
was no less sacred an one than the injunction of Christ himself— 
Place not holy things before dogs, nor pearls before swine. Respecting 
the precise time when the discipline of the Secret was first introduced 
into the church, the Roman catholic writers differ among themselves. 
Its commencement has been dated as low down as the fourth century. 
(ur Traveller thinks that the principle was acted upon in the Chris- 
tian church from the very beginning, though the rule was not strictly 
enforced till about the close of the second century. To the influence 
of this discipline are to be traced the restraint and ambiguity which 
are observable in the language of some of the Fathers respecting the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Eucharist. Such is our Traveller’s 
account of the Disciplina Areani; let us now examine the foundations 
on which it rests. It cannot be doubted that the Christian teachers, 
whose office it was to prepare the heathen converts for admission to 
baptism, proceeded gradually from the simpler and more ‘agg y to 
the sublimer and more mysterious truths of the gospel. They did not 
plunge at once into all the subtle and difficult questions which are 
involved in the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation,* The 
catechumen was taught that he must renounce the false gods who 
had hitherto been the objects of his worship, and, together with them, 
all the sinful habits and practices in which he had indulged. He 
was instructed in the several articles of the ereed; and after he had 
given proof of his proficiency in Christian knowledge, and of the sted- 
fastness of his purpose to lead a Christian life, he was admitted to 
baptism. After baptism, he was further prepared for admission to 
the eucharist, by instruction in the nature and design of that sacra- 
ment. If, then, by the Disciplina Arcani nothing more is meant, than 
that the more recondite articles of the Christian faith were not pro- 





® See Origen adv. Celsum, 1. 3. p. 120. 
Vou. 1V.—Oct, 1833. 3F 
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posed to the convert until he had been thoroughly grounded in its 
first rudiments and simpler truths, [ not only admit that such a dis- 
cipline did exist, but say further, that it must have existe “lt from the 
very foundation of the visible church. ‘This is the process of educa- 
tion in eve ry branch of secular learning, and must be the process of 
education in religion, as far as it depends on human skill and exer- 
tion. Let me,* however, observe, that the information which we now 
possess respecting the mode in which the catechumen was prepared 
for admission to baptism and to the eucharist, is principally derived 
from the Fathers who flourished subsequently to the third century, 
when the lust of power had begun to infect the chureh; and it was 
deemed expedient to elevate the importance of the sacerdotal charac- 
ter in the estimation of the laity by throwing a veil of mystery 
around the doctrines which the clergy were commissioned to preac ‘h, 
and the sacraments which they were commissioned to administer. 

But the Roman catholics, when they speak of a Disciplina Arcan, 
mean something very different from the gradual initiation of the 

eatechumen in the truths of the gospel which I have now described. 
They mean a Disciplina, or policy, which induced the early Fathers 
not only in their ee instructions, but also in works intended 
for the use of Christians in general, uniformly to suppress all mention 
of some articles of faith, and to use with respect to others an obscure 
and ambiguous language. Of such a discipline, 1 confidently atlirm, 
that no trace can be found in the writings of the early Fathers. 

The earliest writer to whom our Traveller refers in support of the 
Roman catholic notion of the Disciplini Areani, is Clement of Alex- 
andria. It becomes, therefore, especially important to ascertain what 
ground there is for thus appealing to his anthority.¢ At the time of 
the promulgation of the gospel, the inte rpreters of the Old ‘Testament 
among the Jews might be divided into two classes—into those who 
adhered stric tly tothe letter, and those who regarded the letter merely 
as a veil, under which was concealed a sublime 1 and spiritual meaning, 
the object of the researches of the enlightened and heavenly- 
minded enquirer, ‘The author of the epistle + ascribed to Barnabas, 
who was a convert from Judaism, and had probably belonged to the 
latter class, alludes to this spiritual or mystical system of interpreta- 
tion under the title of yraore. Clement gives the same title yee to 
that knowledge, which, according to him, constituted the distinction 
between the perfect Christian, the true Gnostic, and the common 
Believer.¢ The following is his account of its origin. Christ did 
not communicate «// knowledge to a// indiscriminately, but reserved 
certain truths for the ears of those whom he knew to be capable of 
receiving them, and of conforming themselves to them. These truths, 


Se eee 


* The reader is requested to consult the Sth chapter of the 10th book of Bing- 
ham’'s Christian Antiquities, 


{+ I refer the reader to Dr. Neander’s work on the Gnostic system, p. 28. 
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therefore, he communicated to the apostles, Peter, James, John, and 
Paul, who were not to commit them to writing, but to deliver them 
orally to suc h as they deemed worthy. Among other passages of the 
New ‘'estament in which Clement ‘tinds allusions to this high and 
myste rious knowledge, ~~, only to the perfec t Christian,* he quotes 
Col. i. 9, 10, 11, 25, 265, § 27, and | Cor. iii. 12, the text produced by 
our Trave Mer, He says,t that neither the prophets nor the Saviour 
himself announced the divine mysteries so as to be clearly compre- 
hended by every one, but spake in parables, w hich will be understood 
by those who adhere to the interpretation of scripture according to 
the ecclesiastical rule; and that rule is, the harmony of the Law ‘and 
the Prophets with the ‘Testament or Sermons deliv ered by the Lord 
during his presence on earth. 

When, however, we proceed to inquire what were the mysterious 
truths which had been thus transmitted by unwritten tradition, and 
were unfit for the ear of the common believer, we shall find that 
they were not any of the great doctrines which constitute the objects 
of a Christian faith. Clement himself says,t that some had been 
erased from his memory, an admission not very favourable to the 
sufficiency of oral tre adition for the custody of divine truth, and wholly 
incompatible with the supposition that the truths in question were 
articles of faith. They consisted of precepts for forming the character 
of the true Gnostic, and rules for attaining to the mystical mterpre- 
tation of scripture, and penetrating into its hidden and spiritual mean- 
int. ‘The distinction between Clement’s Gnostic and the common 
believer was not that different Scriptures were placed in their hands, 
or different doctrines proposed for their belief, but that the Gnostic 
interpreted the Scriptures in a more spiritual sense, and discovered im 
the doctrines hidden meanings not discernible by the vulgar eye. It 
may be asked, whether this very account of Clement's opinions 
respecting the origin of the yraare does not at least prove that he set 
a higher valne upon oral tradition than upon the Se riptures. | answer 
in the negative. Clement affirms,§ that they who are aiming at ex- 
cellence will continue their seareh after truth until the ‘y have attained 
proof of all that they believe from the Scriptures themselves. The 
common believer || only tastes the Scriptures; the Gnostic penetrates 
into their hidden sense; he brings proof respecting the Scriptures 
from the Scriptures, and thus rests his beliefin the word of the Lord, 
which is the only demonstration. This demonstration® Cle ment couples 
with the Gnosis. Like all the early Fathers, Clement** asserts the 
unity of the apostolic tradition, and opposest+ the tradition which is 


* Strom. 1.90 nerxxxu. 23. peixxxv. 27. 
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in agreement with the divinely-inspired Scriptures to human doc. 
trines, 

The foregoing observations are the result of a careful* comparison 
of all the passages in Clement's writings relating to the yr@orc, the 
mysterious knowledge which constituted the distinction between the 
perfect Christian and the common believer. His writings lend no 
countenance whatever to the Roman catholic notion of the Disciplina 
Areani—the notion that, from motives of policy, the early Fathers 
used an ambiguous, and even an inconsistent language, in speaking of 
some of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. But is not our 
Traveller himself somewhat inconsistent in appealing to the authority 
of Clement on this subject?¢ I have already observed, that in a sub- 
sequent part of his work he charges Clement with speaking of the 
Gnosis in language which breathes all the spirit of the Gnostic sects. 
If this is so, as the secret discipline described by Clement relates 
entirely to the acquisition of the Gnosis, its origin is to be sought in 
Gnostic, not in Apostolic tradition. But we are happily able to 
account for the traces of Gnostic language which may occur in the 
Stromata of Clement without any impeachment of his orthodoxy. 
His design was not merely to give a correct description of the Gnosis, 
but to expose the erroneous representations given of it by the self- 
styled Gnostics, In doing this he uses their expressions, but uses them 
in @ sense agreeable to the apostolic tradition. 

In order to persuade Christians to have recourse to the authority of 
the church of Rome, as the sole depository and infallible interpreter 
of catholic doctrine, it has been a favourite artifice of the Romish 
divines—an artifice long since exposed by Bishop Bull—to represent 
the language of the early Fathers on some of the most important 
articles of faith as unsound, or at least as questionable. Petau and 
Huet have accused them of speaking the language of Arianism. Our 
Traveller acquits them of heterodoxy, but imputes to them a wary 
policy, not altogether consistent with that Christian boldness and 
godly sincerity which we have been accustomed to admire in the first 
preachers of the gospel. ‘They were, it seems, purposely ambiguous 
and obscure. For instance, they were reserved in speaking of the 
Trinity, for fear of drawing upon themselves the imputation of Poly- 
theism. I have more than once expressed my admiration of the dis- 
coveries made by our Traveller, but this transcends them all. The 
early Fathers were fearful lest the Gentiles should impute to them Poly- 
theism. Was then Polytheism so heinous an offence in the eyes of 
a Gentile? The crime imputed to the Christians by the Pagans was 
not Polytheism, but Atheism. Having no visible object of worship, 


--—— - _ _——— - — ee —_—- — ——e 


* A similar comparison of the various passages in Origen’s work against Celsus, 
in which he speaks of the more excellent wisdom which the perfect Christian alone 
comprehends, will lead to a similar conclusion. See especially his answer to the 
charge of Celsus that the Christian was a secret doctrine. p. 8. 

¢ Our Traveller brings forward no proof of this assertion, unless his remark 
respecting the readiness of the heretics to found a charge of Polytheism on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is to be considered as a proof. Where doeshe find the facetious 
question which he puts tyto the mouth of his Sabellian ? 
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they were charged with being altogether without a God; and no small 
portion of the labour of the early apologists is employed in endeavour- 
ing to disabuse the minds of their adversaries on this point.* The 
very statement of the Christian faith which Justin makes in his Apo- 
logy, and to which our Traveller alludes, as proclaiming the mystic 
dogma of the Trinity, is made for the purpose of repelling the charge 
of Atheism. If, in speaking of the second person of the Trinity, the 
early Fathers occasionally used expressions which will bear an inter- 
pretation favourable to Arianism, it was not from motives of policy, 
or in compliance with any secret discipline, or through fear of expos- 
ing the mysteries of the gospel to the scoffs of the Gentiles, or them- 
selves to the charge of Polytheism, but partly because they could not 
speak of the part borne by the Son in conducting the gospel economy 
without using terms which imply a certain subordination—an inferio- 
rity, not of nature, as our Traveller affirms, but of power; and partly 
because they did not feel the same necessity for nicely weighing their 
words, which was felt by those who wrote after the Arian contro- 
versy had arisen. It is controversy that introduces precision of lan- 
guage on disputed points, and, to borrow the words of Dr. Hey, 
brings doctrines into form. If Justin said that Christians next after 
God adored the Word, he said so not because he believed the Word 
to be of a nature inferior to God, but because, in distinguishing the 
persons in the Trinity, the priority is naturally given to the Father. 
lf ‘Tertullian said that there was a time when God was not a Father, 
and had not a Son, he meant not to deny the existence of the Adyo¢ 
from eternity in a state of intimate unity with the Father, though 
personally distinct; but to affirm, that the name Son did not properly 
apply to him until he was sent forth to execute the plan of creation. 
The opinion of the early Fathers was, that the Son placed himself in 
a state of voluntary subordination in order to conduct the gospel 
economy ; and it is when they speak of him with reference to this state 
that they use the terms which are said to savour of Arianism. The 
very relation of Father to Son almost compels the use of expressions 
which imply a priority in time, as does that of Him who sends to Him 
who is sent the use of words, which imply a superiority in power. 
Among his proofs of the influence of the secret discipline on the 
language of the early Fathers, our Traveller alleges that Cyprian, 
when called upon to stand forth in vindication of his religion, ven- 
tured no further in his public epistle on the occasion than to assert the 
doctrine of the unity of God, leaving the Trinity and the mystic 
sacraments of the church wholly unmentioned. In another place our 
Traveller calls this epistle a public letter to the Proconsul of Africa, 
meaning, I conclude, the letter to Demetrianus, who is supposed by 
many, though, as it appears from the epistle itself, erroneously, to have 
held that office. Demetrianus had ascribed the frequent wars, and 
pestilences, and dearths, and droughts, with which the Roman empire 
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had been visited, to the displeasure of the gods, at the refusal of th 
Christians to pay them their due honours. Cyprian replies, that those 
visitations were signs of the displeasure of the One True God against 
the heathen for worship ping false gods, and persecuting the Christians, 
Mur Traveller, who seems to regard Cyprian with a feeling nearly 
akin to personal dislike, takes this opportunity of sneering at the timi- 
dity of character which caused him to keep the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity entirely out of sight. [T am disposed to attribute his silence on 
the subject to his good sense, which told him that the mention of the 
Trinity on such an oceasion would be altogether out of place. Tf our 
Traveller's re presentation of the procee ding of the early Fathers with 
respect to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity is correct, nothing more absurd 
and childish can be conceived. According to him, in the same 
apology Justin at one time clearly states the pure orthodox doctrine 
respec ting the eternal generation of the Son: at another, for the pur- 
pose LT suppose of mystifying the emperor whom he is addressing, he 
cautiously refrains from asserting the co-eternity of the Son; nay, 
even expressly declares the inferiority of his nature. If we suppose 
the emperor to have iven any serious attention to Justin’s address, 
what must have been the effect “produc ed upon his mind by these con- 
licting statements? He must have concluded, either that the Chris- 
tians did not understand their own doctrines, or that, in stating them, 
they purposely had recourse to obscure and ambiguous language. 
In neither case would he be induced to entertain a more favourable 
opinion of the cause or of the advocate. In judging of the language 
of the early Fathers respecting the second person of the Trinity, we 
should bear in mind, that the error of the heretics with which they 
had chiefly to contend, did not, like that of Arius, consist in making 
too great a distinction between the Father and the Son, but in making 
none at all: notin dividing the substanee, but in tentinendinn the 
persons, It may therefore have happened, that in their anxiety to 
establish the’ distinetion of persons, they sometimes fell into eXPTres- 
sions to which an Arian might plausibly appeal as favourable to his 
views, But the opinion of an author on any subject is to be collected 
from the general tenor of his reasoning and language, not from casual 
ions; and I think * that no man, who reads the writings of the 
of the second and third eenturies with an unbiassed mind, 
lL to come to the conelusion that they believed in the divinity 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; though of the Holy Spirit 
In more general terms, such as they were likely to employ 

jeet on whieh no controversy had been raised. 

Our alive “admit that after the Arian controversy the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity escaped trom ion d the veil suspend d over it UY 
the secret dacialine, It is however certain, from the account whe iy 
has reached us of the origin of that controversy, that the divi es of 
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relation of the Father to the Son—a fact not easily reconcileable to 
the existence of that system of secrecy which, according to our Tras 
veller, Was enforced as a rule of discipline before the close of the 
second century. 

Ve come now to the doctrine of the Inearnation, to which the 
Disc ‘iplina Areani is said also to have been applied. Our Traveller's 
pre of of the ay) p! ication is somewhat curious. He tells us, “ that this 
was the very first great point of the Christian scheme of rede mption 
which Christians themse ‘Ives, in the presumptuous exercise of their 
judgment, dared to call in question; and that to obviate the mischiefs 


‘of this heres SV (of the Doceta) was one of the most anxious obje Cts, as 


well of our Saviour himse ‘It, as of those who acted under his autho- 
rity.” Our Traveller's ingenuity will be severely taxed to shew the 
compatibility of this object with a due observance of that secret disci- 
pul ine whie h enjoine <i either a total silence with re spect to the doe- 
trine, or the use of ambiguous language in speaking of it. In conse- 
quence, however, of the necessity of combating the heresy of the 
Docetee, the early Fathers have perhaps spoken more clearly and 
unreservedly on the Incarnation than on any other doctrine ; though 


they did not enter into all the subtle questions respecting the union of 


the divine and human natures in the person of Christ, to which the 
errors of Nestorius and Kutychus subsequently gave rise. ‘The title 
of one of ‘Tertullian’s trae ts is, Ci Oncerning the Flesh of ( hrist, ‘De 
Carne Christi.” Our Traveller seems indeed to have me otioned the 
doctrine of the Incarnation chiefly for the purpose of introducing the 
remark, that the doctrine of the corporal presence is a necessary 
consequence from it, or, as he elsewhere expresses himself, a part and 
parcel of it. He wishes to insinuate, that no one can have a true 
faith in the Incarnation who does not also believe in the corporal 
presence ; as if the figurative presence re vcognised by Protestants does 
hot equally presuppose the reality of Christ’s flesh and blood. But 
the fallae y of our ‘Traveller's reasoning on this point was e xposed i in 
my first letter. After brie fly noticing the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
he proceeds to the Eucharist, and contrives in his desultory remarks 
upon it to blend together two questions, in themselves altogether dis- 
tinet-—whether the early Fathers believed in an actual change of the 
elements in transubstantiation ? and whether, if they held that belief, 
they purposely concealed it by the use of obscure and ambiguous Jan- 
guage? The latter is the question with which 1 am now imme- 
diately concerned. I have already observed, that the newly-bap- 
tized convert was prepared for admission to the eucharist by instruc- 
tion in the nature of that sacrament; and as a ees again’ in it con- 
stituted the highest privilege to whic h he could attain, we may con- 
clude that if the early Fathers practised concealment with respect to 
any part of the Christian system, they would practise it with respect 
to this most important and coleuin rite, 

Our Traveller informs us, that they did practise such concealment. 
Origen,* he says, talks mysteriously and vaguely “of eating the 


\dv. Celsum, 1.8. p. 399. ed. Spenser. iytie 22 rq) Tob mavrig Cypioupy@ 
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offered breads, which are made by prayer a certain holy body, 
Origen, in the passage quoted, is replyi ing to the argument ged by 
Celsus, that men ought to make oblations to demons, as the givers of 
earthly blessings. He says, “ We (Christians), desirous to please 
the Creator of the universe, eat the breads offered with thanksgiving 
and prayer over the things given to us, which breads have become a 
body, something holy itself, and rendering holy those who use it with 
sound purpose of mind.” ‘The point which immediately engaged 
Origen’s attention did not render it necessary for him to enter into a 
detailed account of the eucharist; he contented himself, therefore, 
with referring in general terms to the holy character imparted to the 
bread, which he called a body. Our Traveller wishes us to infer 
that by so calling it, he intended to intimate in a covert manner his 
belief in the corporal presence. We may judge of the correctness of 
this inference, by turning to a subsequent passage in the same book, 
where he says that “Christians have a symbol of their gratitude to 
God, the bread called the Eucharist.”’* If, as I said before, any thing 
is certain, it is certain that Origen did not believe in the corporal 
presence ; he could not, therefore, resort to ambiguous language in 
order to conceal a belief which he did not entertain. 

“Cyprian relates, with a care that betrays his real belief, the mira- 
culous circumstance of a warning having been given to some pro- 
faner of the sacrament by a flame bursting forth from the box that 
held the consecrated bread; and describes the box thus signalized as 
containing the holy thing of the Lord.’ The story is told by Cyprian 
in his tract de Lapsis, where he is narrating the judgments which 
had fallen upon those who had apostatized during the Decian perse- 
eution. A female who had attempted with unworthy hands (hands 
which had sacrificed or burned incense to idols) to open the box in 
which was contained the holy thing @ of the Lord (the consecrated ele- 
ments) was deterred from touching it by a flame which rose from 
the box. Why did our Traveller content himself with quoting this 
story, and omit all iention of an equally miraculous circumstance 
recorded by Cyprian in the very next sentence? A man, who was 
himself contaminated (by sacrificing to idols), when the sacrifice (the 
eucharist) was celebrated by the priest, dared secretly to receive it 
together with the rest of the congregation; but he could neither eat 
nor touch the holy thing of the Lord; he found that he held ashes in 
his hand. Perhaps our Traveller thought that the reduction of the 
consecrated elements to ashes would not tend to confirm his readers 
in the belief of a real corporal presence. His inference, however, 
from the passage which he does quote is, that Cyprian called the 
consecrated elements the holy thing of the Lord, in compliance with 
the secret discipline. Is he not aware that in this case at least the 
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secret discipline was wholly inapplicable? Cyprian was addressing, 
not a heathen proconsul, but the church of C arthage ; addressing it 
respecting the course to be adopted towards men who had been 
admitted to all the privileges of Christian communion—among the 
rest, to a participation in the eucharist, but had afterwards, in a time 
of persecution, unhappily fallen away. Both the persons addressed, 

and the persons whose conduct gave occasion to the address, were as 
thoroughly instructed as Cyprian himself in the true nature of the 
eucharist. In such a case there could be no concealment, and con- 
sequently no room for the use of reserved or ambigucus language. 

Our Traveller next quotes a passage from Tertullian’s second letter 
to his wife, the design of which was to dissuade her, in case she 
should survive him, from contracting a second marriage at all; or, at 
any rate, from contracting one with a Pagan. I give the passage 
according to our translator's version :— You would, by marrying an 
infidel, thereby fall into this fault, that the Pagans would come to a 
knowledge of our mysteries. W ill not your husband know what you 
taste in secret; and it he perce ives bread, will he not imagine that it is 
what is so much spoken of?” Our ‘Traveller has here dealt not quite 
fairly with his readers. He has stopped short in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and has, in consequence, given the words a meaning which 
never entered into Tertullian’s mind. Tertullian is pointing out the 
difficulties in which a Christian female, who married a Pagan hus- 
band, involved herself. He supposes the husband to tolerate (susti- 
nere) her performance of her devotional exercises. Still,* he says, 

it is wrong that the Gentiles should know what the C hristian prac- 

tices are. The alternative is, you either reveal them to a Gentile, or 
by complying with them in secret you excite his suspicions. Can 
you without his knowledge make the sign of the cross in your body 
or your couch, or blow away with your breath any thing i lnpure (the 
steam, for instance, issuing from a heathen sacrifice), or rise in the 
night to pray? and will he not suspect that you are performing some 
magical rite? Will he not know what it is that you taste iu scervd 
before all food ? and if he knows it to be bread, will he believe it to 
be that bread which it is said to be? or, being ignorant of the reason 
for which the rite is performed, will he in all simplicity tolerate the 
practice without a murmur, without a suspicion whether it is food or 
poison? Now that the sentence is completed, and the translation 
cleansed from our Traveller’s glosses, it assumes a very different ap- 
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* “Sed aliqui sustinent nostra, nee obstrepunt. Hoc est igitur delictum quod gen- 
tiles nostra (our Traveller translates our mysteries) noverunt, quod sub conscientia 
istorum sumus, quod beneficio eorum est si quid operamur. Nee potest nescire qui 
sustinet; aut si celatur, quia. non sustinet, timetur.— Latebisne tu, quum lectulum, 
quum corpusculum tuum signas, quum aliquid immundum flatu expuis, quum 
etiam per nortem exsurgis oratum, et non Magi« aliquid videberis operari? Non 
Sciet maritus quid secreto ante unnem cibum gustes, et si sciverit panem, num illum 
credet esse qui dicatur ? et hee i ignorans quis qua ratione simpliciter sustinebit, sine 
gemitu, sine suspicione panis an veneni ?”” Our ‘Traveller's translation of esse qui 
dicitur, “ that it is what is so much spoken of,” is an illustrious specimen of the 
strictness with which he adheres to the meaning of the Fathers, and of the good faith 
which he practices towards his readers. ; 
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peardnoe, Tertullian wished not merely the eucharist, bat all Chris. 
tian rites\and: pradtices—that of making the sign of the cross, exsuf- 
flation, &¢:4—to be concealed from the knowledge of the Gentiles;for.a 
reason which he* afterwards assigns, lest they should take advantage 
of the knowledge, and, in moments of displeasure, or when they had 
any object of self-interest in view, threaten to denounce their wives, 
who were thus placed entirely in their power. For the clearer expli- 
cation of this passage, it may be necessary to observe, that the 
practice of daily communion then prevailed in the church ; but as in 
times of persecution Christians could not safely assemble for the 
purpose, and at all times circumstances might occur to prevent indi- 
viduals from joining the congregation it was customary to take home 
a portion of the consecrated bread to be tasted before all other food. 

Our Traveller has displayed no slight skill in extracting from the 
passage which we have been considermg a confirmation of his hy- 
pothesis respecting the Disciplina Arcani. But his application of 
another passage from the same author affords a still, more striking 
illustration of his power of compelling words to bear any meaning 
which it suits his purpose to give them. The passage is in the first of 
the two tracts entitled ‘ad Nationes.’4 * A faithful concealment,” 
says Tertullian, “is due to all mysteries from the very nature and con- 
stitution of them. How much more must it be due to such mysteries 
as, if they were once discovered, could not escape immediate punishment 
Jrom the hand of men.’’ Our Traveller would have his readers 
believe that Tertullian is here speaking of the eucharist and other 
Christian mysteries, the discovery of which would expose all who 
were engaged in celebrating them to the fires of persecution. But. is 
thisso? By no means. He is defending the Christians against the 
charges. of infanticide, promiscuous intercourse, &c., of which they 
were said to be guilty in their meetings. Whence, he asks, do you 
obtain the information that these crimes are committed in our myste- 
ries? Surely not from the Christians themselves, since the very 
nature of a mystery implies an obligation to secrecy in him who is 
initiated; especially if the disclosure would expose all: who joined in 
the celebration of it to immediate punishment. Who does not see 
that Tertullian. is here arguing from the premises of his opponents ? 
and that, when he speaks of mysteries, which if discovered could not 
escape punishment, he is not speaking of the Christian mysteries as 
they were. actually celebrated, but of the criminal actions whieh were 
falsely said to be committed in the celebration of them ? 

The reader will now, I think, be satisfied that the hypothesis of @ 


* “ Sustinent quidem sed ut inculeent (with reference to Matth. vii. 6) ut inludant 

hujusmodi feeminis, quarum arcana in periculum quod credunt servant, si forte 
tradentut ipsi: Sustinent quarum dotes, objectione nominis, mereedem  silerfii 
faciant, seilicet apud arbitrum speculatorem hitigaturi. Quod pleraque non previ- 
dentes, aut re excruciata, aut fide perdita, receperunt.” 
_ t Ab ipsis enim Christianis non opinor: quum vel ex forma ac lege omnivm 
mysteriorem silentii fides, debeatur, quanto magis talium, que prodite non evisarent 
LOANS BRAN ahimadyersione praesentaneum supplicium, ¢. 7. Compare the Ape- 
ogy, ¢.7. 
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Disciplina Arcani, which induced the early Fathers. p ly to 
resort to ambiguous expressions in speaking of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, and the Eucharist, rests on no solid foundation. They. spoke 
with all the clearness and distinctness which the circumstanees 
demanded; and any vagueness or inconsistency discoverable in their 
language may be accounted for by the fact, that the nice precision in 
the use of terms, which is the fruit of controversy, had not yet been 
introduced. I purposely abstain from examining the proofs of the 
application of the Disciplina Arcani to the eucharist, which our 
Traveller brings from the Fathers of the fourth and following cen- 
turies. If the object of that discipline was, as he affirms, to guard 
the Christian mysteries from the profaning scoffs of the heathen,' the 
necessity for enforcing it must have gradually decreased as 'the em- 
pire became gradually Christian. But our Traveller's: appeal’ is 
chiefly niade to the Fathers of the fourth century. This was-to be 
expected; for in the fourth century we find manifest traces of the 
operation of that policy which the Romish church’ afterwards’ par- 
sued with unremitting perseverance and signal success—the policy of 
establishing the absolute dominion of the priesthood over the under- 
standings and consciences of the laity. One, and not the least effec- 
tual, part of that policy was to throw a veil of mystery around every 
religious act performed by the priest, especially around the admini- 
stration of the sacraments. 

I shall conclude this letter with observing, that if the Roman catholi¢ 
theory of the Disciplina Arcani is well founded, our Traveller might 
have spared himself the trouble of appealing to the authority of the 
Fathers. Why do we read their writings? Partly, in order to 
aséertain their opinions upon certain important points of doctrine: 
But, say the Roman catholics, this cannot be done; they frequently 
concealed their real sentiments, in compliance with the secret disci- 
pline of the church. You must come to us in the first instance'to be 
told what their real sentiments were : you may then proceed in safety 
to the perusal of their writings; otherwise you will run the hazard of 
being misled, from your inability to distinguish between that which is 
said bond fide, and that which is said for the purpose of mystifivation,* 
from motives of policy. No wonder, Mr. Editor, that the Roman 
catholics lay great stress on the Disciplina Arcani. 

I am your obedient servant, 
PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


; 
VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 284.) 


We have observed that the “ modern literati’ are never ata loss 
for a motive to induce a printer and bookseller to any thing that they 
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* Our Traveller, in a note, p. 118, sneers at Whitby for adopting in mattér-of- 
fact seriousness that allegorical and anagogical mode of initerpfetation which Cléiic At 
of Alexandria and Origen employed to mystify their hearers. 
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are pleased to lay to hischarze. The note 37 concludes p, 857, “ but 
this was probably done with no other view than to enhance the value 
and promote the sale of his former publications.”” There are those 
who have “no other view” in their statements than to depreciate 
these publications. I can easily understand how this latter object 
would be: promoted by assigning a false set, as that by which “ he 
regulated the text.’’ Howsuch a cheat should “ enhance the value’’ of 
them I have yet to learn. You 

But whether the giving these false statements would serve to en- 
hance the value of the two O mirificam editions, or to damn then— 
whether it be Stephanus who “ pretends to have regulated the text of 
his two first editions by the extracts from all the MSS. which he quotes 
in the third,’ or it be the Docti et Prudentes who set up such preten- 
sion,—the learned and acute note writer has shewn, that by their 
own theory the fact is, as I have always contended, that the preten- 
sion is “ utterly false.” They themselves “ must except at least the 
codex #, rae id their own hypothesis] could not have been col- 
lated till after the year 1547.” Well then, whether the learned 
writer would agree with me, that nothing could be more absurd than 
Mill’s “in textu ad hos codices... .ut religiose ac plane ad literam 
sequeretur plures ac meliores e Regiis,’’—still he agrees with me in 
deciding it to be false that Robert actually did form the text of his O 
mirificam “ ad hos codices ;’ and, consequently, the vast discrepancies 
that Mill found between them and the O mirificam, only proved the 
magnitude of his own mistake. Under this conviction, the learned 
writer, as we saw in the note that we considered (Letters, p. 17], 
note 25) gave Robert full credit for his solemn protestations of having 
formed the text of the O mirificam religiously according to the greater 
and better part of the Royal MSS., and set aside the folio because it 
contained no such asseveration. “ Stephens,’’ says he, “ does not 
even pretend to have formed the text of his third edition from his 
Greek MSS., and therefore you cannot argue to the text of that edi- 
tion from a declaration made only of the two first.” Now turn to 
Lecture VI. pp. 106, 107. In the preface to the first edition which 
was printed at Parisin 1546, says Robert Stephens, “ having obtained 
from the royal library several MSS., which, from their appearance of 
antiquity, are almost entitled to adoration, I have formed from them 
this edition in such a manner, as not to print even a single letter which 
is not confirmed by the greater and better part of them.” “ But with 
all this ostentation, Robert Stephens’s first edition is little more than 
a compilation fromthe Complutensian and the fifth edition of Erasmus. ’ 
Where “ the greater and better part’ of the “ copia’’—the fifteen royal 
MSS.—gave readings in accordance with the Complutensian, the 
fifth, or any other of Erasmus, the Aldine, Colineus, it is in the true 
spirit of modern criticism to assert, that Stephanus copied from any 
of these editions, to the accuracy of which in reality his MSS. bore 
testimony. As half of the royal MSS. have never been ascertained, 
it might have appeared very safe to make such charges. The same 
game, however, had formerly been played with Colineeus ; but Mill had 
the good judgment and good focling, in that case, to keep to the words 
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of truth and soberness. Upon Colinseus’s accordance  withsformer 
editors Mill speaks thus, n. 44—* Apocalypsis enim Complutensis, 
aut Frobenianse, aut saltem exemplartum cum istis congruentium, ves 
tigiis fere insistit ;’’ and mentioning some readings that he deemed 
suspicious, he says of them, 1145, “ Fieri potest, ut etiam in istis ha- 
buerit vir doctus Exemplaria quee sequeretur.’’ Even for this however 
Mill receives a castigation. Colineeus’s edition was not likely to 
« commend itself to the learned of our time, as the representative of 
MSS. now no longer found,” (Greswell, VI.) Wetsten had discovered 
two of his MSS. to be amongst Stephanus’s selection for his margin; 
moreover, he was won by the modesty which Colineeus displayed on 
aparticular passage, that shall be nameless,—“ ea fuit modestia ut 
locum, .....textui suo inserere non auderet,”’ Prol. 142, Seml. 366. 
There was a wide difference between himand the man who had between 
fifteen and twenty MSS. that have never yet been ascertained ; besides, 
Stephanus was so immodest as to follow those MSS. in that passage, and 
give itin his O mirificam, as Bishop Marsh tells us, (Lect. xxvii. p. 27,) 
in a different form from any preceding edition. Colineeus therefore 
is vindicated; and Wetsten adds, “ in hac sententia multum fui con- 
firmatus, ex decem ocis, quorum nullum in codicibus apparere vestigium 
Millius, sed timide, suspicatus est, sex in codicibus Stephani ca et 
legi deprehendissem,”’ 141, Seml. 366. With respect to Stephanus 
and the O mirificam, Mill gives no such intimation as that which we 
have had respecting Colineeus; he never says, that as the man 
solemnly declared that he had not printed even a letter in it which is 
not confirmed by the greater and better part of the MSS. from the 
royal librury, the passages where his text accorded with an Alcala, a 
Genevan, a Parisian edition, might have been taken out of “ exempla- 
rium cum istis congruentium’’; and where Stephanus has adopted 
a reading that might have seemed peculiar to some edition, it is not 
touched with the “ ¢imid suspicion”’ that admits “ fieri potest, ut etiam 
in istis habuerit bibliopola iste exemplaria quee sequeretur;’’ but be- 
cause the O mirificam does not accord with a set of documents, one half 
of which consisted either of print or private MSS., Mill comes to the 
distinct positive accusation against it, of being copied from all the pre- 
ceding editions, and this decision was never controverted till the year 
1827. Bengel, Apparat. s. xxxvi. p. 71, singles out the Compluten- 
sian; Wetsten takes Erasmus’s editions for Stephanus to have copied; 
the Right Rev. Lecturer, we see, takes both together :—* little more 
than a compilation from the Complutensian and the 5th of, Krasmus.”’ 
Now what led to this extraordinary change in the Lecture, from the 
admission in the Letters (p. 171) of Stephanus’s boast, that he had 
given every letter in the O mirificam after. the best “ copia’ (15) 
which the royal library supplied? Had the learned writer, in the 
time that elapsed between the Letters and the Lecture, ascertained 
the whole copia of royal MSS. that had been granted to Stephanus+— 
“ ea omnia, quee in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant’? We, have 
not been told of any examination having been made ; and if any other 
Valid reason can be assigned, it ought to be stated... If none be stated, 
“his utere mecum.”’ ‘Take it that it was in deference to Crriesbach, 
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who suffered the two first editions of Stephanus to escape unscathed 
in his first edition, but gave the criticism that we have already con- 
sidered, in his second edition, (p. xviii. 7) Lond., p. xxx. And what 
induced Griesbach to change his tone in his second edition ?—why, 
his bringing himself, as we saw, at last, todo, what he could not 

in bis first edition—repeat Wetsten’s “ quindecim tantum.” Now if 
this be all that can be assigned for the Right Rev. Lecturer’s change, 
and for his joining in the cry of “ vanissima atque falsissima,’’ on the 
O mirificam ; see how it is refuted by himself. Turn back to the note, 
Michaelis, 11, 856, n. 37, and you see the falsehood of this “ quindecim 
tantum’”’ demonstrated, upon Griesbach’s own hypothesis. Crito’s 
du whose creed is, “ that Robert Stephens had but one single set 
of MSS., consisting of sixteen copies, for his various readings as well as 
for the text of his three editions,’ may learn from thence, that they 
« must except at least the codex f.’’ Let the instructors have all the 
advantage of sometimes saying, that the number of manuscripts quoted 
by Stephens amounted to sixteen, and at other times saying that they 
amounted only to fifteen ;” ‘and let the pupils be brought to talk of one 
single set of manuscripts, consisting of sixteen copies, printed and 
written ; still, by their own shewing, the “ editio... que Qvit excusa”’ 
and the fifteen manuscripts, which were selected to oppose the folio, 
were not the “ vetustissima sedecim scripta exemplaria’’ out of which 
Stepbanus formed the O mirificam. 

And. it is not merely in respect to the O mirificam that this compli- 
ment is paid to Griesbach. Mr. Porson, having spoken of the charge 
that Stephanus has given a text in his third edition which differs often 
from all his MSS., says, p. 58, “ But because Mr. Griesbach took ‘this 
point for granted; (i.e. in his first edition ;) not foreseeing that a man 
would be found so hardy or ignorant as to deny it, you insult him.” 
The Archdeacon’s insults would, I presume, hardly have moved Mr. 
Giriesbach ; but when this observation came from his correspondent, 
it was impossible for Mr. Griesbach any longer to pursue the plan 
that he had so judiciously formed, of taking this point for granted. 
Wetsten had adopted Morin’s felicitous expedient, of inserting the 
possessive pronoun in Stephanus’s words, where he wanted to chastise 
the fellow's immodesty; and had said, ii. p. 724, “ Primo ipsa 
Stephani editio palam testatur, editorem a lectione omnium suorum 
codicum recessisse, non solum quoties ipse lectionem ab ea quam 
recessit diversam in ora notavit ev waee in omnibus codicibus reperiri 
sed sepissime alias.’’ But Wetsten “in the eagerness of his zeal, 
partly against the verse, and partly against’’ [Stephanus], (Porson, 
p- 207,) had given, with this, the proof from the Responsio, that 
Stephanus had seven more royal MSS. than the whole of the eight that 
were taken first and last, whose readings “ in ord notavit,’’ in any 
of the divisions of the sacred text. Griesbach, however, was now 
driven to offer some. proof, and he came at last to this in his second 
edition, Prol. xviii. 7, Lond. xxx., where it is certainly -brougttt 
forward with all: that boldness that a man assumes at his last expe- 
dient, and with success proportioned to that boldness. » And this is 
adopted by the Right Rev, Lecturer. Indeed, when the change was made 
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ing the O mirificam, which we macy a ae 
that. had been taken in the letters: could! not: well Be maintained. -’Phe 
letters pi 171, note 25, ad we saw; condemnde: the folio\on the edle 
that it did not contain the same-engagement’ for the getuineness 
of its text that. we find in the other. But what became of this, wher 
the O mirificam was to be made “ vanissima atque falsissima”’? And 
where was there any other reason to be found for condemning thé 
folio? Nothing remained but this old popish trick of Morin, which 
bold Wetsten himself did not venture to prodace after all, in his Pro- 
legomena ; and which Griesbach only ventured upon, at his utmost 
need, when bearded not merely by the poor arc on, but by the 
archdeacon’s mighty correspondent. What however was to be done ? 
It was this or none—Stephanus’s guilt could no longer be taken for 
granted; and if his own confession of it cannot be extracted from 
ev ract, the culprit must be dismissed. His Lordship seems now: to 
think that the engagement in the O mirificam to form his text “ en- 
tirely on the authority of Greek MSS.,’’ would bind the “ printer‘and 
editor’ in his future editions; and says, lect. vi. p. 107, “In fact, 
Stephens himself has openly contradicted his own declarations; for, in 
the margin of this edition, there are more than a hundred places in 
which he has quoted a// his authorities for readings different’ from 
hisown. With this glaring evidence, evidence which requires no col- 
lation of manuscripts, but only a superficial view of the edition itself, 
inorder to be perceived, it is extraordinary. that credit was éver 
attached to the pretensions of the editor on the formation ofthe text.” T 
agree with his lordship in calling this “ glaring evidence,” yea, the most 
glaring I happen to have ever witnessed ; and the reader/ias my reasons 
for this,-—Brit. Mag. p. 548, &c., and Specimen 26, &e. I am willing 
to leave him, with that, to say whether this scheme of the Doeti et 
Pridentes for extracting a confession of guilt from +. be a whit less 
flagrant than their calling the newly printed Complutensian a’ very old 
written copy. But no man can safely despise the “ risus Doctorarm 
et Prudentium,” especially when Griesbach leads the band; and 
when the evidence is produced as the palmarian argument, in'-euch 
glowing terms, ew prt by that divine who holds the first’ rank 
among our English critics, as Dr. Carpenter so justly admits, oneword 
more must be addressed to such honoured names. Morin; let it: bé 
remembered, actually and honestly thought that all Stephanus’s M88; 
contained the whole of the sacred text; therefore he firmly believed 
whet the critics so firmly assert—that/ Stephanus “ quoted all his 
authorities for readings different from hit own,” when he applied his 
little possessive pronoun in the service of holy mother, eatholie and 
apostolic, to gét rid of heretic Greek, and (let it be well noted) with 
it, of all the -heretie versions: “ quee cum exenrplariemsuorur nate 
conveniebant, in textu tamen ab eodem relicta sunt, et-in heréticorum 
Yersionibus: expressa ;"’ these are the words of Morin, ‘pz 129, ed. Paris, 
1633, (25 years before Curcelleus'’s/N. T.). whére: you have “ Haves 
feorum”’ ‘with “ versionibus,” though it-does not: find: » “place tr 
Wetsten’s quotation, either Prol. Jet ed.p. 168,-orsat ili'p. 858.) But 
suppose that I, or avy other tadoctus should presume to suspect 
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that Stephanus might have been an honest man, could, with respect to 
any. one place whatsoever out of the “ plus centies’”’ where he has 

xed ev mac to a reading, have asserted that “he has quoted all his 
sixteen marked authorities for’’ that reading, would not these learned 
men have exclaimed at the consummate ignorance of such a notion ? 
Would they not have found out that Stephanus’s notation could never 
mean more than adl those authorities which he has quoted in that division 
of the sacred text where the reading occurs >— Lecons qui ne 
s’accordoient avec aucun des MSS. qu’il produit,” says Simon, N, T. 
ch. xxix. p. 346, even where he is stating Morin’s argument. Would 
they not have instantly discovered that it was worse than Travisian 
stupidity to say in these days that the reading was in those qu’il ne 
produit pas. Again, suppose that when Stephanus’s accusers say that 
there are more than one hundred places in which he has quoted all his 
manuscript authorities for readings different from his own, and con- 
clude that he must have taken his text there from print, I was to 
turn upon them, and say, in a tone of equal triumph, that in those 
identical . “ plus centies ’’ he has quoted all his printed authority for 
readings different from his own, and therefore must have had his text 
from manuscript : would either Griesbach or his lordship have been so 
dazzled with my “glaring evidence,” as to have been unable to see a 
way to answer me? Should I not instantly have been told that 
the print which Stephanus quoted in the margin, was selected out of 
*‘ omnibus peene impressis’”?? Should I not have been told that the 
man who could argue that this was ad/ his printed authority, “ nihil 
aliud ageret, nisi ut risum commoveret doctorum et prudentium”? 
There are those, I doubt not, who have been fully convinced by the 
“ glaring evidence,’ having been drilled into calling the newly printed 
Complutensian a very old manuscript; and having been assured with 
respect to the written manuscripts of Stephanus’s margin, that “ if he 
had collated more, he of course would have quoted more.’ But if I 
am right in my opinion, that ev rao hardly affords a strict demonstra- 
tion that Stephanus had no printed edition but the Complutensian, and 
it should still be admitted to have been possible for him to have been 
assisted in deciding between the conflicting testimony of his MSS., 
“cum aliis tum vero Complutensi editione,’’ I would ask these gen- 
tlemen whether they think that their laughing instructor can forbear an 
occasional smile on their docility? After all, I refer back for the folio, 
as I did for the O mirificam, to the decision of the Docti et Prudentes 
themselves, as it stands in the note, Michaelis, ii, 856, note 37. Sup- 
pose me to be wrong on the point that I have held with so much per- 
tinacity, viz., that the Complutensian was not a very old manuscript, 
but new print,—suppose me to be unjust in my protestations against 
the popish insertion of “ suis’ with “ omnibus,’ —still I am not. wrong 
in the inference itself that 1 have drawn, namely, that when Stephanus 
gives ev race in the margin, he does not say that all his written autho- 
rities have there a reading different from his own, whatever may be 
the case with respect to printed documents. By the authority of the 
conspiring critics themselves, in identifying the “set of MSS., consisting 
of sixteen copies,’ (as, according to Crito, we are to call the Complu- 
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tensian and the other fifteen documents of the margin,) with the set of 
sixteen manuscripts, used “ superioribus diebus,”’ “ we must except at 
least the codex 3." There was then aé least one of the set of sixteen 
manuscripts, quil ne produit pas,—one at least,—which was never 
cited in the margin. If the laughing critics then could make good these 
words, and shew that every one of the sixteen documents of 
Stephanus’s margin gave readings different from his own, there was 
still this one at deast which, by their own theory, might have given 
the readings in accordance with the text. Here then was fresh cause 
for Crito’s declining to say a word upon B, and the reader will not 
wonder that the “ glaring evidence ’’ passes equally without notice, 
though it occupies so much space in the Specimen. A vindicator, 
who intimated that Mr, Porson’s letters shew “ the most pure 
and inflexible love of truth,’’ could not have been very well pleased 
with the observations (Spec. p. 21—26, and 39) on his usual con- 
summate skill in coming to “ all the MSS.,” (7. e. “ all the MSS.” 
that the Professor had himself ascertained,) in the instance which he 
produces to prove what he had asserted after Morin, and what he 
himself had observed “ Mr. Griesbach took for granted,—namely, that 
Stephanus,” in his third edition, often varies from all Ais MSS., even 
by his own confession.’ But the man who makes the observations 
escapes with the simple notice from Crito, that his decisions are 
“accompanied with the most unwarrantable reflections upon the 
living and the dead.”’ ~ Francis Huysue, 


THE PROPHECY OF ENOCH. 


AuruouGH the complete and final accomplishment of Enoch’s pro- 
phecy is yet in futurity, it received a partial and typical fulfilment at 
the flood, and is represented by St. Jude as bearing a similar applica- 
tion to his own times. We are, therefore, led to expect some analogy 
between the character and fate of the respective generations at the 
close of the antediluvian and Jewish ages. In fact, both sets of men 
were licentious infidels, and drew down upon themselves a direct 
judgment from the Almighty :—a judgment, in mercy long foretold, 
and executed only against the continued impenitence of unbelief. It 
is my object to illustrate the earlier and more obscure of these events 
by means of the fuller information which we have of the second. 

I begin with considering the prevalence of unbelief, and the judg- 
ment it drew on, in the last days of the Jewish age. The sin of that 
generation was not only (as is commonly supposed) the rejection of 
Jesus as the Messiah, but infidelity generally and gross licentiousness. 
“Shall not God avenge his own elect? I tell you that he will 
avenge them speedily ; nevertheless, when the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?’ (Luke, xviii. 7.) The destruction 
of Jerusalem is represented by our Lord as a judgment upon the 
unbelieving Jews, and their consequent loss of civil power as a great 
deliverance to their believing brethren. “When they persecute you 
in this city, flee ye into another, for verily I say unto you, Ye shall 
Vou. 1V.—Cct. 183 3H 
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not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come.’ 
(Matt. x.) * But before all these things they shall lay their hands on 
you and persecute you. . . . And when these things begin to come 
to pass, then look up, for your redemption draweth nigh, &c.’ 
(Luke, xxi.) The prophetic intimations of the New Testament are 
so framed as not to receive their full completion in the direful close of 
the Jewish dispensation; yet there can be no doubt that its warnings 
and descriptions refer to the men of that generation, and that the 
strongest expressions in the epistles did personally concern those to 
whom they were directly addressed. Let us see what information 
they afford us concerning the infidelity and licentiousness of the last 
times of the Jewish age. St. John, writing at the close of that dis 
pensation, A. b. 69, says :—* Little children, it is the last time ; and 
us ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there many 
antichrists, whereby we know that itis the last time.” ( I John, ii. Ls. 
Jude, who wrote nearly at the same time, states the same fact 
“There are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace of our 
God into lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. . . . But, ‘beloved, remember ve the words 
which were spoken before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
how they told you there should be mockers in the last time who 
should walk after their own ungodly lusts.” ‘The references here 
made by John and Jude to previous ‘apostolic notices concerning the 
unbelievers of the last time, are to be found in the epistles of Pete: 
and Paul, who wrote somewhat earlier. “ This know also, that in 
the last days perilous times shall come; for men shall be lovers of 
their own selves, covernae, boasters, proud, blasphemers, Kc. 


trom 
such turn (thou) aw ay. 2 Tim. iii.) 


The concluding admonition 
plainly shews that the th idual addressed was to be personal! \ 


concerned with these lawless characters of the last days. “ There 
shall be false teachers among you who privily shall bring i in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction. But chiefly them that walk after the 
flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise government : presump- 
tuous are they, self willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of digni- 
ties.” (2 Pet. ii.) These passages from scripture are prophetic 
descriptions of the men whose character is thus summarily recorded 
in history :—“ Whilst they trampled under foot every human law, the \ 
ridiculed religion, and scoffed at the oracles of the prophets as the 
fictions of Impostors.’ (Josephus’s Jewish War, vi. 6.) ‘The men 
of that generation both heard these prophecies, and saw their sone 
fulfilment; but the men who shall live in the last d: ays of another 
shall see a more full and terrible completion. 

These remarks will serve to illustrate the last days of the ante- 
diluvian. age, and to shew the character of that generation which 
bronght on such a grievous judgment as the coming of the Son of 
man at the flood. 1 shall begin with the notices in the New Testa- 
ment; and then point out how far these agree with, and throw light 
upon, the brief history of those times as recorded by Moses. 
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St. Peter distinctly characterizes the men of that age as unbelievers: 
“who formerly disbelieved when once the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” And 
our Saviour marks it as a sensual age: “In the days that were 
before the flood, they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day that Noah entered the ark.” It is from 

Jude, however, that we learn with the greatest clearness the 
nature of the reigning vices. He is illustrating the conduct of the 
infidels of his own day from similar characters before the flood, but 
his remarks reflect light on the antediluvian times. He lived to see 
the rise of “ ungodly men, turning the grace of God into lasciviousness, 
and denying Jesus Christ, our only Master, God and Lord; and he 
asserts that Enoch’s prophecy y concerning the Lord's coming in judg- 
ment on the unbelievers at the end of the antediluvian age, points out 
a sure destruction to the mockers whom he saw around him. “™ And 
Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these sayings :— 
Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints to execute 

judgme nt upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among them 
of all their ungodly deeds, which they have ungodly committed, and 
of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
Him” that should come—é SPX Omevoc. (John, x1. 27.) We might fill 
up this bold outline of infidelity, drawn by Enoch, with minuter 
lineaments borrowed from Peter and Paul; but the prophecy itself 
points out with sufficient clearness the licentious practices and blas- 
phemous scoflings of the infidels that were to appear in the last times 
of the antediluvian age, before the coming of the Lord in judgment at 
the flood. There did arise licentious unbelievers ; and they no doubt 
answered one another in their scoffings. “ Where is the promise of 
his coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” The patriarchal, 
mosaic, and christian prophecies concerning the Lord’s coming, do all 
refer, ultimately, to the same awful event; but they were more 
iunmediately connected with the interests of the partic ular dispensation 
under which the *y were delivered. ‘The patriarchs gave timely warn- 
ing of the impending destruction at the end of the antediluvian age, 
and the apostles afforded sufficient intimation of the impending wrath 
in the last days of the Jewish age. “ Behold the Lord cometh,” says 
Enoch: “the Lord is at hand,” says St. Paul, (Phil. iv. 5.): 
James, v. 8, repeats, “ the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 

It is aie natural to suppose that Enoch’s s prophetic office was not 
completed in the delivery of a few sentences. There doubtless were 
other intimations from the Spirit ; and among these might be placed, 
with some show of probability, the name which he gave to his son 
Methuselah, which signifies his death will send; at any rate, it is a 
remarkable coincidence that the flood immediately followed upon his 
decease. From some such intimation which determined the time, we 
nay suppose that Lamech gave to his son the name of Noah, either 
in the hope that he might be the very seed of the woman, or as a sign 
*xpressive of his belief that the curse, which had been brought upon 
ie ground through the serpent, should be taken off by the coming of 
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the promised deliverer in that generation. “He called his name 
Noah, saying, This same shall relieve us of our labour, and of the 
burthen of our hands from the ground, which the Lord hath cursed.” 
But man must first be relieved of the labour and burthen of his soul 
through the true Noah, before he can be rendered fit for the new 
heavens and the new earth “ wherein is the tree of life, and where 
there shall be no more curse.”” (Rev. xxii.) 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are burthened, 
And I will relieve you ; 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
For I am meek and lowly in heart, 
And ye shall find relief unto your souls; 
For my yoke is easy, and my burthen light.”— Mart. xi, 28. 


That generation of the former world, which was of such extraor- 

dinary wickedness as to bring on the destruction of their whole race, 
could not fail to hold a conspicuous place in the traditionary history 
of the replenished world. Accordingly, Moses speaks of them as we a1 
known characters in these terms :—“ There were turbulent men* in 
the earth in those days; but also after that, when the sons of God 
came in unto the daughters of men, and children were born unto 
them, these were the ancient lawless ones, those noted men, 
Every imagination of the thoughts of their heart was only evil con- 
tinually, and the earth was filled with violence because of them.” 
(Gen. vi.) The author of Keclesiasticus, who has many references 
to ancient traditions, intimates (xvi. 7.) that the flood was brought on 
by the licentiousnees of unbelief. Infide lity entered into the w orld in 
the person of Cain. By refusing to offer up an expiatory sacrifice to 
the Lord, he avowed his disbelief in the atonement of a Redeemer. 
His principles extended so widely with his posterity, that in the 
seventh generation God saw good to raise up a conspicuous witness to 
the truth. In this time of wickedness, the translation of Enoch 
afforded new assurance to the faithful, and his prophecy spoke in 
tones of authority to call the infidel to repentance. Yet, for all this, 
they sinned more and more. There were licentious unbelievers in 
those days : in the ninth generation these did so prevail, as universally 
to seduce the worshippers of God into family alliances, the offspring 
of which was a race that out-did all former generations in the licentious 
excesses of infidelity. But their punishment was commensurate with 
their guilt: “the flood came and took them all aw: ay.” 

It is a remarkable phenomenon of the human mind, that corrupt as 
the heart of man naturally is, it becomes still more so under the a 


* Some of our earlier versions with Luther call them “ tyrants.’” The Hebrew 
verb 53) signifies to fall, fall upon, fall away ; so that the noun may mean either 


an min or apostate. In the present passage it has both senses: they were 
licentious unbelievers, whose lawlessness sprang from infidelity. The notion of 
giants seems to have arisen from following the version of the LX X without attending 
to their peculiar use of the word yiyac, w rhich yet they have sufficiently explained in 
Gen. x. 8—“ And Cush begat Nimrod: the same began to be a giant in the earth.” 
Men of extraordinary stature are called ¢ reonnxeec—Num. xiii, 32. 
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version of religion. ‘The worldly and ambitious men that rejected 
our Lord were of a most hardened character; but they were far 
exceeded by the lawless infidels that apostatized from the Christian 
faith in the closing day of the Jewish age. “ Even now are there 
many antichrists, whereby we know that it is the last time; they 
went out from us, but they were not of us.” (J John, ii.) “ There 
shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that boughtthem. .. . Ifafter 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein and overcome, the latter end is worse than the beginning. 
(2 Pet. ii.) The unbelievers before the flood were altogether a lawless 
and sensual race; but it was not till “the sons of God went in unto 
the daughters of men,” till the worshippers of God apostatized from 
the catholic faith in a Redeemer, that the iniquity of man came to the 
full, and called down the anger of the Almighty upon a cursed race, 

The analogy which | have endeavoured to point out, between the 
last days of the antediluvian and Jewish ages, seems to be confirmed 
by these words of our Saviour according to their primary meaning :* 
“As the days of Noah were, so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be.’ (Matt. xxiv. 37.) In their complete sense, indeed, the 
analogy will be more striking and their fulfilment more awful. 

W. B. WINNING, 
Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. 


i 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO, I, 


Mr. Evitor,—No considerate person will deny that there is much in 
the spirit of the times, and in the actual changes which the British 
constitution has lately undergone, which makes it probable, or not 
improbable, that a material alteration will soon take place in the 
relations of the church towards the state, to which it has been 
hitherto united. 1 do not say it is out of the question that things 
may return to their former quiet and happy course, as in the good 
old time of king George III.; but the very chance that they will 
not, makes it a practical concern for each churchman to prepare lim- 
self for a change, and a practical question for the clergy, by what in- 
struments the authority of religion is to be supported, when the pro- 
tection and recommendation of the government are withdrawn. 
Truth indeed will always support itself in the world by its native 
vigour; it will never die while heaven and earth last, but be handed 
down from saint to saint until the end of all things. But this was 
the case before our Lord came, and is still the case in heathen coun- 
tries. My question concerns the church, that peculiar institution which 
Christ set up as a visible home and memorial of truth; and which, 


* The meaning which the phrase has in Matt. x. “ As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. Ye shall not have gone over the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of man be come.” 
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being of this world, must be supported by means of this world, | 
know it is common to make light of this solicitude about the church, 
under the notion that the gospel may be propagated without it, or 
that men are about the same under every dispensation, their hearts 
being in fault, and not their circumstances, or for other reasons better 
or worse as it may be; to all which I am accustomed to answer, (and 
I do not see how I can be met,) that, if Christ had not meant his 
church to work and prosper, he would not have set it up, and that 
our business is not to speculate about possible dispensations of reli- 
gion, but to resign and devote ourselves to that in which we are 
actually placed. 

Hitherto we have depended on the séaée, i. e. on the ruling powers 
in the country—the king and the aristocracy ; and this is so natural 
and religious a position of things when viewed in the abstract, and in 
its actual working has been productive of such excellent fruits in 
the church, such quietness, such sobriety, such external propriety of 
conduct, and such freedom from doctrinal error, that we must ever 
look back upon the period of ecclesiastical history so characterized 
with affectionate thoughts; particularly on the reigns of our blessed 
martyr St. Charles, and king George the Good. But these recollec- 
tions of the past must not engross our minds, or hinder us looking at 
things as they are, and as they will be soon, and inquiring what is 
intended by Providence to take the place of the time-honoured in- 
strument, which He has broken (if it is yet broken), the regal and 
aristocratical power. I shall disgust many men when I say, we must 
look to the people; but let them give me a hearing. 

Well can I ainderstand their feelings. Who at first sight does not 
dislike the thoughts of God's ordained servants depending for their 
maintenance and their reputation on their flocks? of their strength, 
as a visible power, lying not in their birth, the patronage of the great, 
and the endowments of the church (as hitherto), but in the voice of a 
multitude ? I confess I have before now had a great repugnance to 
the notion myself; and if 1 have overcome it, and turned from the 
aristocracy to the people, it has been simply because I was forced to 
do so. It is not | who desert the aristocracy, but the aristocracy has 
left us; we are forced back upon those below us, because those above 
us will not support us; there is no help for it, 1 say. Again, the 
chief and obvious objection to the clergy being thrown on the people, 
lies in the probable lowering of Christian views, and adulation of the 
vulgar, which would be its consequence ; and the state of dissenters 
is appealed to as an evidence of the danger. But let us recollect that 
we are an APOSTOLICAL body; we were not made, nor can be unmade 
by our flocks; and, if our influence is to depend on them, yet the 
sacraments reside with us. We have that with us, which none but 
ourselves possess, the spirit of the apostles, and this, properly used, 
will ever keep us from being the creatures of a populace. 

However, what has been most instrumental in reconciling me to 
our changed position, is the undeniable fact that the church, when 
purest and most powerful, has depended on its popularity for its in- 
fluence. T own your correspondent’s papers upon Becket’s history 
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have struck me not a little; but of course Ll now refer, not to the dark 
ages, but to the primitive church,—tbe church of St. Athanasius and 
St. Ambrose. With a view of shewing the power of the church at 
that time (not as if I would persuade any one to murmur at things as 
they are, but merely to prepare Christians for what may be, and to 
encourage them), I will in this paper give some account of certain 
ecclesiastical proceedings in the city of Milan, A.p. 385, during the 
holy season of Lent,—Aimbrose being bishop, and Justina and her 
son, the younger Valentinian, the reigning powers. 

Ambrose was eminently a popular prelate, as every one knows who 
has read ever so little of his history. His very promotion to the 
sacred office was owing to an excitement of the populace. Auxeutius, 
his Arian predecessor in the see of Milan, died, a.v. 874, upon which 
the bishops of the province wrote to the then emperor, Valentinian 
the First, who was in Gaul, requesting him to name the prelate who 
was to succeed him, This was a prudent step on their part, Arianism 
having introduced such matter for discord and faction among the 
Milanese, that it was dangerous to submit the election to the people 
at large, though the majority of them were orthodox. Valentinian, 
however, declined to avail himself of the permission thus given him ; 
the choice was thrown upon the voices of the people, and the cathe- 
dral, which was the place of assembling, was soon a scene of dis- 
graceful uproar, as the bishops had anticipated. Ambrose was at that 
time civil governor of the province of which Milan was the capital ; 
and, the tumult increasing, he was obliged to interfere in person, with 
a view of preventing its ending in open sedition. He was a man of 
grave character, and had been in youth brought up with a sister who 
had devoted herself to the service of God; but as yet only a catechu- 
men, though above thirty years of age. Arrived at the scene of 
tumult, he addressed the assembled crowds, exhorting them to peace 
and good order. On his ceasing to speak, a silence ensued in the 
church; at length a child’s voice was heard in the midst of the 
crowd to say, “ Ambrose is bishop ;’’ the populace took up the ery, 
aud both parties in the church, Catholic and Arians, whether in- 
Huenced by a sudden enthusiasm, or willing to take a man who was 
unconnected with party, voted unanimously for the election of Am- 
brose. It is not wonderful that the subject of this sudden decision 
should have been unwilling to quit his civil office for a station of such 
high responsibility; for many days he fought against the popular 
voice, and that by the most extravagant expedients. He absconded, 
and was: not recovered till the emperor, confirming the act of the 
Milanese, published an edict that none should dare conceal him under 
pain of death and confiscation of property. Under these strange cir- 
cumstances, Ambrose was at length consecrated bishop. His ordina- 
tion Was canonical only on the supposition that it came under those 
rare exceptions, for which the rules of the church allow, when they 


speak of election cara Oeiay yap, by the immediate suggestion of 


God; and if ever a prelate’s character and works might be appealed 
to as evidence of the divine purpose, surely Ambrose was the subject 
of that singular and extraordinary favour. From the time of his 
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call he devoted his life and abilities to the service of Christ. He 
bestowed his personal property on the poor ; his lands on the church, 
making his sister tenant for life. Next he gave himself up to the 
peculiar studies necessary for the due execution of his high duties, 
till he gained that extensive insight into theological subjects, whic ‘h 
is seen in his works, especially on the subject of Arianism, which had 
been the dominant creed in Milan for the tw enty years preceding his 
elevation. Basil was at this time the main pillar of catholic truth in 
the East, having succeeded Athanasius of Alexandria, who died 
about the time that Ambrose was advanced to his see. He addresses 
the new prelate in these words in an extant epistle— 

Proceed in thy work, thou man of God; and since thou hast not received the gospel of 

Christ of men, neither wast taught it, but the Lord himself translated thee from among the 
world’s judges to the chair of the apostles, fight the good fight of faith, state right the infir- 
mities of the people, if any where the madness of Arianism has affected ther; renew the old 


footprints of the Fathers, and by frequent correspondence build up thy love towards us, of 
which thou hast already laid the foundation. 


Ambrose had presided in his see about eleven years at the time 
when the events took ane which are to be here related. Valen 
tinian was dead, as well as his eldest son Gratian. His second son, 
who bore his own name, was emperor of the West, under the tute- 
lage of Justina, his second wife. 

Justina was an Arian, and brought up her son in her own heretical 
views. This was shout the time when the heresy was finally sub- 
dued in the Eastern churches; the council of Const: antinople had 
lately been held, the Arianizing bishops had conformed, and the more 
obstinate of the party had been forced to form themselves into a sect 
exterior to the church. It was natural under such circumstances 
that a number of these should flock to the court of Milan for protec- 
tion and patronage. The Gothic officers of the palace were Arians 
also, as might be supposed, after the creed of their nation, At length 
they obtained a bishop from the East; and having now the form of an 
ecclesiastical body, they used the influence of V: alentinian, or rather 
of his mother, to extort from Ambrose one of the churches of Milan 
for their worship. 

The bishop was summoned to the palace before the assembled 
court, and was formally asked to relinquish the church or basilica of 
St. Victor, also called the Portico, which was without the walls, for 
the Arian worship. His duty was plain: the churches were the pro- 
perty of Christ; he was the representative of Christ, and was therefore 
hound not to cede what was committed to him in trust. This is the 
account of the matter given by himself :— . 


Suppose not, O Emperor, (he says,) that you have an emperor's right over sacred things. 
Exalt not yourself, but, as you would enjoy a continuance of power, be the subject ot 
Almighty God. It is written, God's to God, and Cwsar’s to Cesar, 


The p lace is the em- 
peror's, the churches are the bishop's. 


This argument, which is true at all times, was much more con- 
vincing in an age such as the primitive, before men had begun to 
deny that Christ left a visible representative of himself in his chureh. 
If there was a body to whom the concerns of religion were intrusted, 
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there could be no doubt it was that over which Ambrose presided. 
It had been there planted ever since Milan became Christian, and its 
ministers were descended from the apostles. Its doctrine might be 
right or wrong; but even the Arians could not deny that, erring or 
not, at least it was the legitimate trustee of the sacred property. 
But in our day men have been taught to doubt whether there tis one 
apostolic church; nay, I grieve to say, the clergy have sometimes 
forgotten, sometimes thought light of this their privilege. Accordingly 
when a question arises now about the spoliation of the church, we are 
obliged to betake ourselves to the rules of national law ; we appeal to 
precedents, or we urge the civil consequences of the measure, or we 
use other arguments, which, good as they may be, are too refined to 
be popular. Ambrose rested his resistance on grounds which the 
people understood at once, and recognised as irrefragable. ‘They felt 
that he was only refusing to surrender a trust. ‘They rose in a body, 
and thronged the palace gates. A company of soldiers was sent to 
disperse them; and a riot was on the point of ensuing, when the 
ministers of the court became alarmed, and despatched Ambrose to 
appease the tumult, with the pledge that no further attempt should be 
made on the possessions of the church. Now some reacer will here 
interrupt the narrative, perhaps, with something of an indignant burst 
about connecting the cause of religion with mobs, &c. ‘To whom I 
would reply, that the multitude of men is always rude and intem- 
perate, and needs restraint,—religion does not make them so. But 
being so, it is better they should be zealous about religion, and re- 
pressed by religion, as in this case, than flow and ebb again under the 
irrational influences of desires and fears of this world. A mob is 
always wayward and faithless; but it may be acted upon, being such 
as it is, both for the accidental support it may bring to the cause of 
truth, and for its own edification. Is it not probable that, when reli- 
gion is thus a popular subject, it may penetrate, soften, or stimulate 
hearts which otherwise would know nothing of its power ? However, 
this is not, properly speaking, my present point, which is to shew how 
a clergy may be popular without an undue subserviency to their 
flocks, ‘To return to our history, 

Justina, failing to intimidate, made various underhand attempts to 
remove the champion of orthodoxy. She endeavoured to raise the 
people against him. Failing in this object, by the promise of tribu- 
nates and other places of dignity, she set on foot various projects to 
seize him in church, and carry him off into banishment. One man 
went so far as to take lodgings near the church, and had a carriage in 
readiness in order to avail himself of any opportunity which offered 
toconvey him away. But none of these attempts succeeded. 

This was in the month of March; as Easter drew on, more vigo- 
rous steps were taken by the court. On April 4, the Friday before 
Palin Sunday, the demand of a church for the Arians was renewed ; 
the pledges, which the government had given, that no further steps 
should be taken in the matter, being perhaps evaded by changing the 
church which was the subject of it. Ambrose was now asked for the 
New or Roman Basilica, which was within the walls, and larger than 

Vou. 1V.—Oct. 1833. 31 
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the Portian. It was dedicated to the apostles, and (I may add, for the 
sake of the architectural antiquarian) was built in the form of a cross. 
When the bishop refused in the same language as before, the imperial 
minister returned to the demand of the Portian church; but the people 
interfering, and being clamorous against the proposal, he was obliged 
to retire to the palace to report how matters stood. 

On Palm Sunday, after the lessons and sermon had been read in 
the Basilica, in which he officiated, Ambrose was engaged in teaching 
the creed to the candidates for baptism, who, as was customary, had 
been catechized during Lent, and were to be admitted to the church 
on the night before Kaster day. News was brought him that the 
officers of the court had taken possession of the Portian church, and 
were arranging the imperial hangings in token of its being confiscated 
to the emperor; on the other hand, that the people were flocking 
thither. Ambrose continued the service of the day; but, when he 
was in the midst of the celebration of the Lord's Supper, a second 
message came that one of the Arian priests was in the hands of the 
populace. 

On this news, (he says, writing to his sister, ) I could not keep from shedding many bitter 
tears, and, while I offered up the sacred elements, I prayed God that no blood might be shed 
in the church's quarrel; or ifso, that it might be mine, and that, not for my people only, but 
for the sacrilegious party. 

At the same time he despatched a number of his clergy to the spot, 
who had influence enough to rescue the unfortunate man from the mob. 

Though Ambrose so far seems to have been supported by a popu- 
lar movement, yet the proceedings of the following week shewed that 
he had the great mass of respectable citizens on his side. ‘The impru- 
dent measures of the court, in punishing those whom it considered its 
enemies, disclosed to the world their number and importance. The 
tradesmen of the city were fined in their corporate capacity two hun- 
dred pounds of gold, and many were thrown into prison, — All the 
officers, moreover, and dependants of the courts of justice were 
ordered to keep in doors during the continuance of the disorders ; 
and men of higher rank were menaced with severe consequences, un- 
less the Basilica were surrendered. 

Such were the acts by which the imperial court solemnized Passion 
week. At length a fresh interview was sought with Ambrose in the 
Basilica, which shall be described in his own words :—- 

I had a meeting with the counts and tribunes, who urged me to give up the Basilica with- 
out further delay, on the ground that the emperor was but availing himself of his undoubted 
rights, as possessing sovereign power. I made answer, that if he asked me for what was my 
own—for instance, my estate, my money, or the like—I would make no opposition ; though, to 
tell the truth, all such possessions of mine were the property of the poor ; et that he had no 
sovereignty over things sacred. If my patrimony is demanded, seize upon it; my person, 
here Lam. Would you lead me forth to prison, or to death ? I go with pleasure. Far be it 
from m> to entrench myself within the circle of a multitude, nor to clasp the altar in suppli- 
cation for my life; rather I will be a sacrifice for the altar-sake, 

In good truth, when T heard soldiers were sent to take possession of the Basilica, I was 
much agitated by the apprehension of hloodshed, which might issue in fatal consequences to the 
empire itself, f prayed God that I might not survive the ruin, which might ensue, of the 
city, nay of Italy itself Presently they bade me calm the people. [ replied that all I 
could do was not to inflame them; but, when inflamed, God alone could appease them. For 


myself, if T had instigated them, it was the duty of the government to proceed against me by 
law, or to take measures for iny banishment. Upen this they Jeft me. 
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Ambrose spent the rest of the day in the Basilica (the Portian); at 
night he went to his own house (probably close by), that the civil 
power might have the opportunity of arresting him, if it was thought 
advisable. 

The attempt to gain the Portian seems now to have been dropped ; 
but next morning troops were marched before day-break to take pos- 
session of the New Church, which was within the walls. Ambrose, 
upon the news of this fresh movement, displayed both the dignity and 
the peaceableness of an apostolical prelate. He did not seek to dis- 
turb them in their possession ; but, attending service at the Portian, he 
gave orders that all of them should be visited by a sentence of excom- 
munication. Meanwhile the New Church, where the soldiers were 
posted, began to fill with a larger congregation than it ever contained 
before the persecution, Ambrose was requested to go thither, but, 
desirous of drawing the people away from the scene of imperial 
tyranny, lest a riot should ensue, he remained in the Portian, and 
began a comment on the lesson of the day, which was from the book 
of Job. First, he commended them for the Christian patience and 
resignation with which they had hitherto borne their trial; which 
indeed was on the whole surprising, considering the usual inflammable 
nature of a multitude. “ Rogamus, auguste,’’ they had said to the 
emperor, “ non pugnamus, non timemus, sed rogamus.”’ It is common 
in the leader of a multitude to profess peaceableness, but very unusual 
for the multitude itself to persevere in doing so. Ambrose went on 
to observe, that both they and he had in their way been tempted as 
Job was by the powers of evil. For himself, his peculiar trial had 
lain in the reflection that the extraordinary measures of the govern- 
ment, the movements of the Gothic guards, the fines of the trades- 
men, ‘the various sufferings of the saints, all arose from what might be 
considered his obstinacy in refusing the Basilica to the Arians. Yet 
he felt that to do so would be to peril his soul ; so that the request 
was but the voice of the tempter, as he spoke i in Job’s wife, to make 
him “say a word against God, and die,” to betray his trust, and incur 
the sentence of spiritual death. 

Before this time the soldiers, who had been sent to the New Church, 
from dread of the threat of excommunication, had declared against the 
sacrilege, and joined his congregation at the Portian ; and now the 
news came that the royal hangings had been taken down. Soon 
after, as he was continuing his address to the people, a fresh message 
came to him from the court to ask him, whether he had an intention 
of domineering over his sovereign, Ambrose, in answer, shewed the 
pains he had taken to observe a passive obedience to the emperor’s 
will, and to hinder riot ; then he added— 


Priests have of old time bestowed sov ereignty, never assumed it; and it is a common say- 
ing, that the state has coveted the priesthood more than priests the functions of the state. 
Christ hid himself, lest he should be made a king. Yes! we have a dominion of our own. 


he dominion of the priest lies in his helplessness, as it is said, ‘* When J am weak, then am 
strong.” 


And so ended the dispute for a time. ‘The court gave way; the 
cuards were ordered away from the Basilica, and the fines were re- 
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mitted. 1 end for the present with the view which Ambrose took of 
the prospect before him :— 

Thus the matter rests; but, alas! it is not ended: the emperor's words are of that angry 
sort as shew that a more severe contest is in store. He calls me an autocrat, or what is worse 
still. He implied this, when his servants were entreating him, on the petition of the soldiers, 
to attend the catholic service. ‘ Should Ambrose bid you,” he made answer, ‘“ doubtless 


ou would give me to him in chains.” These words hw what little hope there is of peace, 
wn present were all shocked at hearing them ; yet there are parties who exasperate him, 


AN. 


ae ——— 


BURIAL SERVICE.—DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH. 


My Dear Sir,—My own attention has been so painfully called to the 
rubric at the beginning of the burial service, and my feelings so much 
wounded and excited by circumstances connected with it, that 1 am, 
perhaps, hardly qualified to speak impartially upon it. I therefore 
wish merely to throw out the following suggestions for the considera- 
tion of others, as it seems to me that very mistaken notions re- 
specting it are held and acted upon. From the office itself, the 
rubric attached to it, and the ancient rules and canons, | am inclined 
to think that it never was intended, in any age of the church, that any 
adults should receive Christian burial, who were not communicants. 
It seems to me contrary to the whole tenor of the writings of the 
early ages, that. Christian and gospel hope should be pronounced 
authoritativ ely, by a commissioned servant of God, over those who 
by their sins, or by their own refusal, or by any other cause, were 
disqualified from joining in that high and essential part of Christian 
worship. If there be ground for this opinion, then let us apply it to 
the case of lunatics and insane persons, over whom it seems to be the 
received opinion of the lay judges of the Keclesiastical Courts (ought 
judgment in cases so dee »ply affecting the vital interests of spiritual 
religion to be left to laymen ?) that humanity requires us to perform 
the service. But surely it is a misapplication of the term to use it in 
such acase. The question seems to be this, Is such a person admis- 
sible to communion? If not, if by God’s own act the person is 
rendered inadmissible, then is not our safe and proper course, as 
ministers of God, to leave such cases in the merciful obscurity in 
which God has left them? to hold our peace and say nothing? and 
not go out of our way, authoritatively, in his name, to pronounce a 
hope, when He himself has thought fit to deprive us of the only 
scriptural ground for pronouncing it: ? My own impression has long 
been in favour of this view of the case, but the general feeling, or, to 
speak more correctly, the prevailing practice, has been so much 
against it that I should hardly have ventured to throw it out, even 
for the consideration of others; but in consequence of the transaction 
in which I have been engaged, and the doubt in which, by the 
opinions of the civilians, the matter has been placed, I was desirous 
of learning the opinion of those branches of the catholic church which 
use our liturgy and rubrics and are free from the thraldom which our 
unequal union with the state imposes on ws. And T find upon 1 in- 
quiry that in Scotland the view which | have here expressed is 
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pretty much the same which is entertained there; and that in the 
case of suicides, for instance, it is the custom to refuse Christian 
burial, not only where the individuals were clearly of sound mind, 
but also where they were insane. And when it is considered that 
none can be injured by withholding the office, but many may by 

forming it, 1 own I consent to the opinion of the venerable indivi- 
dual who told me that he thought it the safest course. 

But, setting aside the particular case of those who destroy themselves, 
let us consider generally, what the church contemplates by persons 
“excommunicate,’’ who are expressly excluded by the rubric. Is it 
correct to say that all the baptized members of the Christian church 
must be divided into two classes—communicate, and excommunicate ? 
If this is correct, then to which class do those belong who, from the 
time they have come to man’s estate, and were old enough to choose 
for themselves, have systematically and in the teeth of all exhortation, 
refused to communicate both in the prayers of the faithful and in 
the holy eucharist ? Are these communicants or excommunicants ? 
Can it be necessary in order to apply the latter term that public 
sentence should be pronounced by others, upon one who has wilfully 
and deliberately pronounced it upon himself ? Surely, this is worthy 
of consideration. 1 do not think that it would be in the power of a 
presbyter to act upon this acceptation of the term without the appro- 
bation of his diocesan; but I think there can be little doubt but that 
it is in the power of every bishop of every diocese to instruct his 
clergy that such is the acceptation of the term on which he wishes 
them to act. 

And now let it be further considered whether such a proceeding 
would not at once restore to the clergy all the effectual power of dis- 
cipline which it would be proper or safe for them to possess,—all that 
power the loss of which, since the Reformation downwards, has been 
felt and acknowledged by the clergy of all ranks and of every diver- 
sity of cpinion in other matters? The chief purpose for which that 
power is so desirable is, that the church may faithfully fulfil her office 
of being a witness to the truth. It is not for the sake of injuring the 
wicked in body, goods, or good name, but to let all men see that she 
does not hold herself responsible for them; that by the neglect of the 
outward ordinances, and the appointed means of grace, men do put 
themselves beyond the reach of God’s ordinary means of salvation ; 
and that she dares not express hope concerning such, where God has 
given her no ground for entertaining it. Discipline would thus be 
established without interference of the civil power (which has been 
the chief cause of its falling into disuse), and without even the need 
to apply to convocation for an alteration of the existing laws. 

What rule of charity or of truth would be broken, if it were agreed 
among the bishops, and directed by them to their clergy, that, (after 
due notice given,) no person of man’s estate should be admitted to 
the privilege of Christian burial, who, for the three years last pre- 
ceding his death (not being disabled by sickness or some other neces- 
sary hinderance), refused to join his brethren in the celebration of 
our Lord's death ? 
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It would merely be a mild revival of the old canons which forbade 
Christian burial to all who did not communicate at Easter.—See 
Abp. Sudbury’s Const. 4. 1378. 1 think that this would effectually 
revive disc ipline ; because, if profligate and abandoned persons, 
with a view to secure to themselves Christian burial, in the event of 
their death, should present themselves at the table of the Lord, 
would be the bounden duty of the clergy, as they tendered the com- 
mands and honour of that master, to repel them, at the hazard of 
their lives, if necessary. 

The only possibility of abuse on the part of the clergy, namely, 
that of refusing communion through malicious or improper motives, 
would be obviated by the rubric, which requires them in all cases of 
refusal to “ give account of the same to the ordinary within fourteen 
days after, at furthest.” 

Whether any or what legal inconveniences might result to the 
bishops or clergy from pursuing such a course 1 will not stop to 
inquire. But, supposing it to tend to the advancement of true religion, 
to the honour of God, and to the salvation of men, there can be no 
hesitation in saying that they who are not prepared to submit to any 
and every inconvenience and persecution in such a cause are unfit 
for the stations in which the *y find themselves. 


l am, very faithfully yours, A. P. P. 


PREPARATION FOR ORDERS. 


Sin,—It seems to be generally agreed, that some improvement is 
requisite in our system of preparation for holy orders ; indeed, to speak 
properly, we have no system, except that which is pursued upon a 
small scale at the clerical institution of St. Bees : this, as far as it goes, 
is excellently conducted, and the church has been much indebted to 
it; but it receives no graduates, and only a portion of those literates 
who cannot afford a university education, Now, if we are to have the 
benefit of such improvement, it must be made either amongst the 
students in the university, or after they have graduated and left. 
Allow me, therefore, first to offer a few remarks as to what might be 
reasonably and conve niently done, during a residence at college, Mr. 
C hancellor Raike Sy 1 his admirable work on clerical education, has 
entered fully upon this subject: and whatever differences of opinion 
there may be with re spect to the remedy, he has at least very forcibly 
represente ‘d the evil, and shewn that some remedy is absolute ly 
require d. It il school for theology be esti iblished 3 Ith the unive rsity, the 
question is, Whether it shall be attended before the first degree or after. 
The latter would, in many points, be decidedly pre fers ile: but to this 
I ap pre ‘hend the increase of e Xpense thus occasioned would prese nt 
an insuperi able bar. | conclude, therefore, that we must confine our 
expectation of improvement to the period be ‘fore the degree. 1 know 
that there are great authorities for leaving the present system undis- 
turbed; but still, puce tantorum virerum, 1 do think that something 
advantageous might be devised, in order to wipe off from our church 
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the disgrace of providing no professional instruction for her ministers, 
My view of the matter is similar to that which the excellent Professor 
Pusey * * once espoused, but has since relinquished ; Lam proposing it 
however under certain additional regulations and views, which may 
perhaps tend to modify his opinion; at all events, they may not he 
unworthy of consideration, i in our existing state of deficiency and he ‘lp- 
lessness. 

I would not compr/ the student who is designed for the church to 
— the present routine of academical studies beyond the second 
year. He should pass with credit (in the first class) the prev ious 
examination, Which might be somewhat more extensive than it is now ; 
and then should be allowed to enter a school of theology, and Uiees 
pass his final examination for degree,—with a scale of honours and 
prizes, if you please, open to his competition, In this theological 
school I would have every man approved before he received from his 
college a testimonial for orders; but it need not be required that he 
should attend a course of lectures in this school : let him, if he pleases, 
first distinguish himself, and take his degree in classics or mathematics, 
and then proceed to his theological examination, at any convenient 
period. ‘Phe adoption of this plan would go far, as it strikes me, to 
remove the objections + which have been raised against any alteration 
in the course of study for undergraduates with a view to the church. 
1. ‘There would be no necessity for any one actually to determine, at 
the end of two years, upon entering into the church; but I have no 
doubt that the generality do determine before that time. 2. It would 
not abolish that system ‘of general education pursued by the union of 
all ranks, and of mutual bene fit to each. 3. ‘There would be but 
little reduction in any instance “ of that general education by which 
the mind is best formed: and there need be no reduction at all i 
the case of those who are disposed to distinguish themselves in ei 
sical or mathematical learning. 4. And with regard to attainments 
in theology being either too elementary or premature, | do believe 
that this, which is perhaps the greatest objection of all, would be 
found of less weight than many seem to apprehend, especis ally as both 
classical and logical aequirements would go hand in hand “with the 
study of divinity ; and I should confidently expect that the knowledge 
of the cle ‘rey in general would be raised by this means far above its 
present standard. ‘There might be exe eptions, but there would pro- 
bably result an aggregate of good. If, under the present system, 
every one made the best use of his opportunities, were obliged to 
devote his time and talents to academical studies, the proposed alter- 
ation might be thought less desirable, as interfering with the best pre- 
paratory education; but 1 think it would at least conduce, as matters 
how are, to the more industrious and profitable employme nt of those 

Valuable years which are spent in the university, especially with 
reference to those who are intended for the church. | am fully per- 
suaded that some system for the attainment of this end will ere long 
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* Remarks on Cathedral Institutions, p. 92, 2nd edit. + Thid. p. 93. 
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be established in our universities; for they have shewn themselves 
friendly to wise and te inperate alterations, steering a middle course 
between a spirit of innovation and a blind perseverance in insufficienc y 
and error. But if the church should not obtain this help and stre neth 
from the universities, still something may be done for her advancement 
in character and knowledge. A young man frequently steps at once, 
altogether inexperienced, from college to a parochial charge ; from 
human science, perhaps from thoughtlessness and gaiety, to the cure of 
souls. Some intermediate training, however short, would be highly 
beneficial. He might be encouraged to place himself for two or three 
months under the superintendence of some judicious and laborious cler- 
gyman, who could direct his studies, and occasionally examine him; and 
likewise accustom him to schools and lectures, and all the routine of mi- 
nisterial labour. ‘This would also furnish a means of obtaining addi. 
tional information on the moraland spiritual character of those who seek 
to enterinto the vineyard, and might probably lead to some improve- 
ment in this respect both trom precept andexample. And surely there are 
no clergymen who would not rejoice in such opportunities of usefulness, 
who would not be forward to render their gratuitous services in so 
linportant a cause ; and in truth, a young man so employed would 
render services in return, by assisting in the management of schools, 
the visitation of the sick, and other offices: he might be admitted to 
exercise some portion of the diaconal funetions. The choice of a 
_ rintending clergyman might be left either to the candidate himself 
‘to the bishop of the diocese; for the bishops, | doubt not, would 
willingly lend their aid to the establishment and promotion of such 


plan, which would be subject in every way to episcopal direction 
and control, T should truly rejoice, Sir, if any of these hints be 
found serviceable, either in themselves, or as leading to wiser sugges 
tions, and in this hope T remain Your obliged friend, J. S 
August 10, 1833. . 


LABOUR RATE. 


Sik,—Having seen in your Magazine some discussions respecting the 
details of this popular resource against the existing difficulties in the 
adminisiration of the poor laws, | beg leave to offer some consideration 
in reference to the principle of the measure. My attention was 
drawn te the subject several years ago, when the practice was first 
adopted, | believe, at Cropredy, in Northamptonshire ; and at that 
time, looking only to the immediate result, | was a zealous advocate 
of it. Subsequent experience and reflexion have taught me to think 
very differently upon it. | would wish to ask all those who think, by 
this means, to diminish the burden of the poor laws, and all who 
desire to advance the interest of the poor, Whether they are content to 
recognise the prine iple that whoerer shall hare gained a settlement in a 
parish shall have a right at all times to demand employment at the highest 
rale of wages. Mauy, T have no doubt, will be ready to answer this 
guestion in the affirmative, and to refer to the statute of Elizabeth 
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which requires the overseer to “ set on to work, &e.”” But there is 
this immense difference between the principle of Bacon’s law and 
that which is implied in this measure in question, that the one con- 
templates only the compulsory employment of the able-bodied pauper 
on behalf of the parish, the other recognises a principle which pau- 
perizes at once the whole community. 1 make this assertion without 
meaning to exaggerate. If every labourer has a right to be employed 
at all times at full wages, whether he be otherwise ¢ hargeable or not, 
then | myself shall have that right whenever parliament in its w iedom 
shall have deprived me of my tithes, even though I yet may have my 
house full of furniture and my books. The fact is, that we seem to be 
doing in this case what mankind are always prone to, and which is 
the way in which human affairs deteriorate. We have practic: ally 
departe .d from a good principle, and now we are about to recognise a 
totally new (and, as | think, a ruinous) principle in accommodation to 
our dete ania practice. In practice now, L well know, and I equally 
lament, that this principle is in a great degree recognised, and because 
the overseer is bound, in the dast resort, to set to work the able-bodied 
pauper, and because there are practical difficulties in doing so, we 
have thought it convenient that a// labourers should be employed by 
the several occupiers. ‘This, in itself, was an awkward device, and 
fraught with untold evil. It is thus that the whole labouring popu- 
lation has come to think that they have a rijht to employment at all 
times ; whence it naturally has resulted that they should be prodigal, 
and therefore licentious, when the ‘y ought to save,—insolent to their 
employers, whom they care not to please,—and that all that social 
fee ‘ling, all that mutual kindne ‘ss, Which is the dearest bond of human 
society, should be extinguished, or existing only in a few happy 
instances which yet remain to shew what an English peasant was. 
I maintain, Sir, that if we would but even now revert to the real prin- 
ciple of the 43rd of Elizabeth, we might yet stay the torrent which is 
threatening to overwhelm the country with an agrarian law. The 
overseer is to make a rate for two purposes—to relieve the impotent, 
and to set to work the able-bodied : — he is to make a rate for 
these purposes, but hitherto it has been, for the most part, only 
for the first of these purposes that the rate has been made; and the 
dread of increasing the number of impotent by withholding e ‘mploy ment 
is held out as a reason why the farmer should of nec essity employ 
just so many as may choose to demand e mployment. vine who, in fact, 
are these whom the overseer is to make a rate to employ ? ‘They are 
the able-bodied poor. Are they not therefore p: wupers? And is not 
something else required to make a pauper than merely to be placed 
by Providence in the station of a tiller of the ground. Le ‘t all be set 
on to work who need it, but let them first be really paupers, and let 
them know and experience what it is to be a pauper. Let them sur- 
render their property, furniture, &c., to the parish; let them quit 
their own residence and come into a parish house, prope rly so ¢ alled, 
hot of which the parish aap rent, but which belongs to and is 
furnished b y the parish, (see the subsequent statutes of [lizabeth on 
this point, ) ) and bei ‘ing employed on parish work, (it is no answer that 
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this is difficult to find: it must be found, and a “ rate must be made"’ 
to find it—i.e., it must be found at a loss, for that is the same thing,) 
let them receive clothes, and even food, if necessary, from the parish, 
until they are able or willing to support themselves, 

I know that such a course may seem harsh and unjust towards the 
poor, whose only crime, it will be said, is poverty. But the fact is, 
that in doing otherwise we have departed from the course of nature, 
that is of Providence, and this is the reason that the result has been, 
as L believe all experience has proved, fatally injurious to the poor 
themselves (and L wish to consider it only in reference to their interests) 
by placing them in an unnatural position, in which the ordinary springs 
of human conduct, the hope of bettering, and the fear of deteriorating 

their condition are almost equally extinguished. believe when any 
great de parture has taken place from right principles, the only way to 
recover them is by stating these prine iple s themse ives, and 1 think i 

is from looking only to details that the labour rate has met with so 
many advocates, ‘It will, however, be allowed that if it be wrong i 
principle, however specious it may seem in practice, it cannot be 
eventually beneficial; and if I have rightly assumed the principle of 
such an enactment, | think it can hardly be defended. Whenever a 
law is passed which taxes all chargeable towards the employment 
of all labourers, | cannot see how we can avoid the conclusion that 
such a law recognises the principle that all labourers, and in fact. all 
who choose to claim it, shall have a right to employment: a law 
which seems to me to pauperize the whole nation, and to make all the 


landowners in the country the tenants of this great corporation of 
paupers. It were an interesting speculation how far this may be 
means, under Divine Providence, of gradually bringing about an 
equalization of property; but T suppose this is a result which the 
wdvocates of the labour rate little deem of ora: 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A CLERICAL MAGISTRATE. 


ON THE PULPIT AND READING DESK. 


[In the excellent and very learned letter signed W. F. H. in the last number, the word Anti 
cene, tor Ante.Nicene, introduced by an error of the press, was allowed to stand uncor- 
rected in several cases. All possible apologies are due, and are hereby made to W. F. Ul 


for this carelessness, which was not his.] 

My pear Sirn,—In the Saturday Magazine for August 24th, I find 
quoted the following well known passage from the Life of George Her- 
bert: “ The pious George Herbert built a new church at Layton 
Keclesia, near Spalding, and by his order the reading pew and pulpit 
were a little distant from each other, and both of an equal height; 

for he would often say, that neither should have a precedency or 
priority of the other; but that prayer and preaching, being equally 
useful, might agree like brethren, and have equal honour and estima- 
tion.” Now it is obvious that this quotation is intended in order to 
reconcile the people to that modern innovation according to which 
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our new churches are deformed, by two pulpits standing like rivals to 
each other, and assuming sometimes the appearance of two gigantic 
pepper boxes. No one can reverence the memory of George Her- 
bert more than | do; but because he was a wise and good man, it 
does not necessarily follow that his dictum is to be received, as | am 
afraid has been the case, without examination. And to examine this 
opinion I trouble you with the present letter. 

Let us admit that neither the pulpit nor the reading desk should 
have the precedency or priority the one of the other, or rather let us 
assert, as we may with boldness, that the place where the prayers are 
offered ought to be regarded with more reverence than that from 
which the sermon is delivered. But what then? Was the pulpit in- 
vented to add to the dignity of the office of preaching ? is this the rea- 
son why the preacher is elevated above the people? If such be the 
case, there isan end of the question, But it is not the case. For we 
ull know that the pulpit is elevated simply that the preacher may be 
able to command a view of the audience he addresses. When we 
speak to a person we look him in the face, and the countenance dis- 
courses as well as the voice. It is but reasonable, therefore, that 
when we are beseeching men in Christ’s behalf, we should look 
towards them and at them, and that, consequently, the pulpit should 
be so placed as to enable us most conveniently to do this. But when 
we offer the prayers, is it then equally necessary that we should face 
the congregation ? Not so thought those primitive Christians from 
whom we derive our Liturgy, and who ought, therefore, to be our 
models in our method of performing divine service. With them the 
officiating minister turned away from the people when he was offering 
the prayers, in order by that ceremony to shew that he was addressing 
not them, but their God. An useful ceremony this, since it tac itly 
reminded the people of what they were about, and led them instead 
of sitting to listen to the reader, to fall on their knees and join with 
the minister whom they saw not reading prayers, but actu ally pray- 
ing. But if it is not necessary for the minister who offers the prayers 
to command a view of his congregation, it is not necessary that the 
reading desk and the pulpit should be of the same form and height. 
It may be inconvenient for the officiating minister to turn his back 
upon the congregation, since it is necessary that he should be heard ; 
but it certainly would be wise if the reading ow were so placed as to 
enable him to look from them when engi aged i 1 prayer, and to turn 
towards them in the exhortation and absolution ; pa thus to let them 
perceive the difference between his ad Iressing them and praying to 
their Saviour. All cle ‘rgymen are not able to mark this difference by 
a change of voice, but. every one might be able to mark it by a 
change of attitude, whereas in our present reading desks we can 
scarcely see when he is kneeling, or when he is standing. 

But on this point I will not insist. What I wish to remark is, that 
when the minister is praying he ought to be as /ow as possible,—pro- 
vided that he can be distine tly heard : when he is preac hing, as high as 
convenient, so as to ove ‘rlook his flock. In the first instance he is to 
kneel in a posture of supplication before his God; in the latter, to 
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stand as the commissioned messenger of good tidings from his Saviour. 
And so it is enforced by authority as high as that of the church- 

building commissioners, although their authority is great and their 
opinion of weight. In the royal injunctions still in force (Injunct, 22 
Edw, VI. and 18 of Elizabe th, A.D. 1559), it is aides “ that the 
Litany shall be sung or said in the middle of the church, before the 
chancel door, at a dow desk,’’ commonly called the falled stool. 

Surely it would be wiser to act on the principle of our first reformers 
than to innovate according to the mere dictum of an individual, 
though that individual be George Herbert. 

The use of the re ‘acing pew is itself peculiar to the English church, 
and was introduced not by choice, but necessity. In the churches of 
the primitive Christians, it is true that the ambon, or [nua yrworoy, 
is described as a reading desk, but it corresponds rather with our 
pulpit, and is called pulpitum by St. Cyprian. The prayers were 
offered in the chancel; the ambon was used for the reading of the 
epistles and gospels, and the presbyters preached from it. ‘Phe bishop 
generally preached from the steps of the altar. St. Chrysostom “p)- 
pears to have been the first bishop who mounted the pulpit, perhaps 
owing to the inconvenient situation of the chancel at Constantinople 
The vergers also used to ascend the ambon when they took their iy 
iu the service. ‘The origin of our reading pew, or ‘reading desk, 
given in Wheatley, and I shall Rei ribe his account. The fest 
book of Edward VI. ordered “ the priest, being in the choir, to begin 
the Lord’s Prayer, called Pater-noster (arith which the morning and 
evening service then began,) with a loud voice. So that then it was 
the custom for the minister to perform divine service (i, e. the morn- 
ing and evening prayer, as well as the communion office,) at the upper 
end of the choir, near the altar ; towards which, whether standing or 
kneeling, he always turned his face in the prayers; though whilst he 
was reading the lessons he turned to the people. Against this Bucer, 
by the direction of Calvin, most grievously declaimed, urging that ¢ it 
Was a most anti-christian practice tor the priest to say prayers only in 
the choir, as a place peculiar to the clergy, and not in the body of 
the church among the people, who had as much right to divine wor- 
ship as the clergy themselves!’ He, therefore, strenuously insisted 
that ‘the res ading divine service in the chancel was an insufferable 
abuse, and ought immediately to be amended, if the whole nation 
would not be guilty of high treason against God!! This terrible 
outery, however senseless and trifling, prevailed so far, that when the 
Common Prayer book was altered in the 5th year of king Edward, 
the following rubrie was placed in room of the old one: viz. ¢ the 
morning and evening prayers shall be used in such places of the 
church, ¢ hapel, or chancel, and the minister shall so turn him, as the 
people may best hear, And if there be any controversy therein, the 
matter shall be referred to the ordin: ary, and he or his de ‘puty di all 
appoint the place.” This alteration caused great contentions, some 
kneeling one way and some another, though still keeping in the 
chaneel: while others lett the accustomed place, and performed all the 
services In the body of the church amongst the people. For the a 
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peasing of this strife and diversity, it was thought fit, when the 
English service was again brought into the church, at the accession of 
queen Elizabeth to the throne, that the rubric should be corrected, 
and put into the same form in whieh we now have it, viz. that ‘ the 
morning and evening prayers shall be used in the accustomed place 
of the church, chapel, or chancel;’ by which for the generality must 
be meant the choir or chancel, which was the accustomed place before 
the second prayer book of king Edward. For it cannot be supposed 
that this second book, which lasted only one year and a half, could 
establish a custom. However, a dispensing power was left with the 
ordinary, who might determine it otherwise if he saw just cause. 
Pursuant to this rubri ic, the morning and evening service was again, as 


formerly, read in the chancel or choir. But because in some churches 


the too great distance of the chancel from the body of the church, 
occasioned sometimes by the interposition of a be fry, hindered the 
oe from being he ard distine tly by the people, therefore the 
bishops, at the solicitations of the inferior clergy, allowed them in 
several places to supersede their former practice, and to have desks or 
reading pews in the body of the church, where they might with more 
ease to themselves, and greater convenience to the people, perform the 
daily morning and evening service. Which dispensation, begun first 
by some few ordinaries, and recommended by them to others, grew by 
degrees to be more general, till at last it came to be an universal prac- 
tice ; insomuch that the convocation in the beginning of king James 
the First’s reign ordered that in every church there should be a con- 
venient seat made for the minister to read service in.’’* 

Such is the history of our reading desks. ‘The chancels in the old 
churches were so inconvenient that the bishops tolerated the use of a 
reading pew. But in building new churches, our care, surely, ought 
to have been so to build the chancels, that such inconvenience should 
no longer exist, and that we might return to our proper place. And 
the fact is, that in most of the new churches the clergyman is better 
heard from the chancel than from the reading desk. Why then give 
us a second pulpit ? why not send us back to the chancel? I believe 
that the answer will be found to be nothing more than that the papists, 
who still retain a portion of our Liturgy, officiate always at the altar, 
and that consequently we should be accused of symbolizing with 
popery,—an argument as valid against the use of the scripture, 

Let it not be said that this is a subject of no importance. I have 
already remarked that, confined in a narrow box, the officiating 
minister cannot perform his various offices as he ought to do. With 
his face always turned to the people,—most of the people listlessly 
lolling in their seats, seem to think he is reading to THEM. Our 
Liturgy (including under that designation the morning and evening 
service) is regarded as one long prayer, to be read by the clergyman, 
whereas it really consists of a great variety of services. If considered 
as one long prayer, such as dissenting teachers utter before they 


* Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 113, edit. 1720. 
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deliver their discourses, many faults may be found with our prayer 
book; but when regarded as a divine service of praise as well as of 
prayer, of exhortation on the part of the minister, and of acclamation 
on the part of the people, it is equally instructive and sublime. That 
it is, however, too often in fact, if not in theory, regarded as merely 
one long prayer, may be inferred from the mere circumstance, that we 
are accustomed to speak not of a clergyman’s having performed divine 
service, but of his reading prayers. And, indeed, in the new rival 
pulpits a clergyman does appear rather to be reading prayers than 
praying. My space will not permit to enter fully on this subject at 
present, but I hope, D. V., to offer a few farther remarks upon it next 
month. 

I am not visionary enough to suppose that in these days we shall 
be permitted to go back to the chancel, but I trust that I have shewn 
that if we must have a reading desk, we ought not to make it look 
like a pulpit, and that, if possible, it should be placed on one side of 
the church (as we see to be the case in old churches), rather than in 
the middle ; thus the officiater may, at least, change his attitude when 
addressing the people, and when he is addressing his God. This the 
rubric directs when he is ordered sometimes to kneel and sometimes 
to stand, but in the new high reading desks it is scarcely perceptible 
whether he is kneeling or standing. Yours very truly, 

W. F.H. 


REFORM OF THE LITURGY, &c. 


Sin,—We are now arrived at a period in which we can neither dis- 
guise from ourselves nor from the public the fact, that infidelity and sec- 
tarianism have made actual progress in their long-continued efforts to 
undermine our national church. An act has passed the legislature, 
and is become the law of the land, of which the least that can be 
said is, that it is one at which the enemies of our episcopacy have 
cause indeed to triumph. A reform (so called) of our liturgy and 
articles is the next object to which popular clamour is to be directed, 
and the subject has been already spoken of in parliament by a prelate 
of the Irish church : it is, therefore, become the duty of all those who 
value ‘the form of sound words, which it is the peculiar glory of the 
church of England to have received, to consider this important subject 
now, so as to be prepared for the event, if God, in his righteous judg- 
ments, should be pleased to permit the further triumph of his enemies. 
In such an event it would, indeed, be our bounden duty to acknow- 
ledge, in penitent humility, that our national sins have fully merited 
this removal of our once glorious candlestick, but would no less be 
our duty to stand fearlessly by that banner of Christian antiquity 
which our ancestors erected, in opposition to all the sectarian innova- 
tions of ignorant and foolish men. The question, however, is, how 
are we to make this stand? Is it by seceding from the new liturgy 
and articles in a body, and establishing ourselves in every parish and 
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diocese, as the popish clergy have done in Ireland? A writer in your 
Magazine for July (page 82) appears to hint at something of this 
kind, if I rightly understand his meaning.—* If this goes on (he says) 
there must be the worst schism that has ever afflicted the church yet. 
For be it known to those who are so greedy for alterations, that there 
are men in the church, not few in number, not weak in power, who 
will leave them in a body to their new friends, their new opinions, 
and their old preferments, and will, without hesitation, choose pov 
with a good conscience instead of new opinions with a bad one.’’ 
“« They know well (he adds) that nothing can excuse a schism but 
violation of principles, and they will continue to stand on their old 
ground,”—[how they can stand on their old ground under the cireum- 
stances supposed I confess I do not exactly understand |;—they will 
not change, but will leave those who love and desire change to change 
as they list, and do what they will with their new sect, while the epis- 
copal church, retaining its apostolical government, its scriptural 
articles and liturgy, though it may be cast off by the state, will rest 
fearless on its Divine Protector, and continue, under his blessing, to do 
his work in the world.” 
This, Sir, is doubtless an alternative to which the true episcopalian 
of England may in no very long time be reduced, but there are a 
few questions which I should like to submit to the consideration of 
the spirited writer whose words I have quoted. Let us suppose that 
a convocation of the clergy, duly convened by royal authority, were 
now to set about a revision of our doctrines and ritual, and that a 
majority of our representatives in that assembly were to agree to a 
series of alterations, such as to render the church of England, in the 
opinion of a large number of our clergy and laity, an heretical or 
schismatical body ;—suppose further, that the orthodox bishops and 
presbyters were expelled from their preferments, or compelled to 
resign, and others not so scrupulous elected in their room,—what 1 
wish to know is, whether this body still continuing in connexion with 
the state, and holding the preferments of the church, would not be THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, although no longer catholic, as much as the 
present church of Rome is now the church of Rome, although she 
has departed from the faith once delivered to the saints. It appears 
to me, that (unless the new ritual involved such changes as vitiated 
the orders of the clergy) the prelates of this reformed heretical church 
would still be the successors of the ancient confessors and martyrs of 
the sees in their possession, and that their heresy would not be suffi- 
cient to constitute them intruders, or to justify the seceders in electing 
and consecrating for every see so occupied an orthodox acer At 
least I do not clearly perceive how the expelled, or non-conforming 
bishops and clergy, however numerous, could “ continue to stand on 
their old ground,’’—their doctrines about the king’s supremacy must 
at least receive some change or modification,—and I know not how 
far the deprived bishops would continue in possession of a legitimate 
mission for the exercise of their power of ordination,—acting, as they 
must necessarily do, in opposition to the king and the “tay in pos- 
session of the sees from which they have been expelled. I know not 
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how far we would be justified in thus assuming a sectarian character, 
excommunicating (at least virtually) the king and the national clergy, 
and continuing to exercise our functions on the express grounds of a 
national apostasy. 1 know not whether it would not rather be our 
duty to submit in silence, to leave it to God to restore the church of 
England, in his own good time, to her primitive purity, or to destroy 
her altogether, as he has already done so many other churches that were 
once as flourishing and as renowned. I confess I feel that the course 
pursued by the church of Rome in Ireland and in England is one 
which no true catholics could wish to imitate,* even had we bishops 
enough with us to ensure the canonical transmission of our orders. 
It seems to me very much like taking the matter into our own hands, 
when we ought to submit to the judgments of God, and to leave it to 
his almighty wisdom and providence to take care of his own church. 
I think, indeed, that it would be the duty of the non-conforming 
bishops and clergy, so long as they lived, to look after the spiritual 
interests of their people, but I do not feel that it would be equally 
their duty to ordain successors, or to attempt to provide for the future 
continuance of their communion otherwise than by their prayers. 


I remain, Sir, yours &c. 
®. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE. 


Strn,—The more I reflect upon it, the more I feel convinced both of 
the claim which St. David’s college has upon the members of our 
church, and upon the ease with which, if an effort is once made, it 
may be extricated from all difficulties, and be placed upon a firm 
foundation. The fact is, that the undertaking was commenced before 


the cost had been sufficiently computed. It has, however, hitherto 
maintained its ground ; the prejudice that existed against a new insti- 
tution has in a great measure given way; the advantages of the 
system are beginning to be seen and acknowledged; and if it had but 
an adequate endowment, it would henceforth, I think, go on and pros- 
per. ‘The present appears to me to be a particularly favourable 
moment for bringing the matter before the public. 


A controversy, in 


* And yet the pretence, invented by the church of Rome to justify these proceed- 
ings, is one that would be much stronger were it true, than that on which we should 
be acting in the case supposed. They affect to deny the validity of our orders, and 
their clergy are therefore sent to this country in the character of missionaries to @ 
nation of infidels. In Ireland, indeed, they have of late acted with less caution, and 
are now every where assuming the titles and the character of the national clergy: 
their bishops are no longer designated by the fictitious titles of places in partibus in- 
fidelium, but assume openly the style and titles of the different dioceses of the national 
church ; their priests are no longer missionaries, but archdeacons, deans, vicar- 
generals, and catholic rectors of the parishes in which they reside, and to which they 
are regularly inducted by their bishops. Such are the wonders that Maynooth and 
emancipation have already effected ;—it remains to be seen how the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill will enable them to complete their work. 
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which one of the professors has had to maintain the defensive part, 
has lately taken place ina North Wales paper, the Carnarvon Herald 
—an anonymous correspondent of that paper having attacked St. 
David’s college in a very malignant spirit. I have reason to think 
that the professor’s reply in the newspaper excited some interest, and 
that were a beginning made, several] persons would come forward and 
assist towards forming a fund, to enable the college to give away a 
few annual sums to poor scholars, as exhibitions or scholarships. Pos- 
sibly the universities might be persuaded to assist were the hint given. 
Not having the privilege of conferring degrees, which is earnestly 
desired by the natives of the principality, it is only by the reduction 
of expence that the college can hope to draw sufficient numbers to 
make it answer the ends of its foundation. It would be a noble thing 
to see the English universities lending an helping hand to a kindred 
institution, which is at present languishing for want of those advan- 
tages they have themselves so long and so abundantly enjoyed. 
Believe me to be, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
* 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CLERGY. 


A clergyman “subscribes to so many charities per force, that it is quite a pleasure to feel 
that he can give five shillings with a conviction that it is well bestowed.” — Metropolitan 
Magazine, August. 


Str,—You have done great service to the church of England, and to 
the cause of charity in this kingdom, by shewing the proportion which 
the clergy bear to the laity as subscribers to the various benevolent 
institutions ; and the grievous deficiency that must take place in the 
annual revenue of our public charities, if the clergy, through spolia- 
tion, should be disabled from continuing their contributions. That 
these contributions are, in most cases, freely given I have no doubt, 
but ia very many a clergyman, by his office, is compelled to be 
liberal “ to his power, yea, and beyond his power.” In local or 
parochial charities, he is generally the first applied to, and his position 
is supposed to afford a sufficient claim to call upon him for a contri- 
bution, which, perhaps, he can but ill afford. 

In the veracious newspapers, the Black Book, et id genus omne, we 
read a good deal of the enormous revenues of the-clergy; but of the 
outgoings and the claims upon them ne gry quidem. I will now state 
& case within my own knowledge, where a clergyman subscribes to 
twelve charities do not say unwillingly, for I believe he subscribes 
to many more), from no one of which could he withhold his contribu- 
tion without the imputation of niggardiiness. 4s a Christian, anxious 
for the dissemination of gospel truth, he subscribes (1) to the venera- 





* In the next number it will be seen how very small a sum is wanted to make 
this admirable and most useful institution effectual. Surely churchmen will not 
allow it to fail, or suffer for want of funds, but will commence a subscription at once. 


—Ep. 


Vou. 1V.—Oct. 1833. 3. 
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ble Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and (2) to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. As a Pro. 
testant of the church of England, he is a subscriber (3) to the National 
Society for the Edueation of the Children of the Poor in the prin- 
ciples of the established church. As an English clergyman, he sub- 
scribes (4) to the Clergy Orphan Society, and (5) to the Sons of 
the Clergy ; as a parson residing in London, (6,) to the Society for 
the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of the London and Middlesex 
Clergy, and (7) to the City-of-London Auxiliary National Schools. 
But as his parish in London is partly situated in three wards, there- 
fore he is expected to subscribe (8, 9, 10) to the Ward School in 
each. And as he happens to have a trifling piece of preferment in 
the suburbs of London, in a parish where there is (11) a National 
School for Boys, and (12) a Parochial School for Boys, he is called 
upon for his contributions to each of these ; while his wife is expected 
to subseribe to (13) the National School, and (14) the Parochial 
School for Girls. This 1 know to be a fact, and similar instances of 
unaveidable deductions from a clergyman’s income, I have no doubt, 
may readily be found. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. EB. 


THE CASE OF JEZEBEL. 


Sir,—I have not seen in any Commentator on 2 Kings, ix. 35, an 
attempt to assign a reason why the dogs, who devoured Jezebel, 
should leave “the scull, and the feet, and the palms of her hands.” 
By referring the customs of the Orientals of the present day to the 
times of antiquity (and all travellers assure us that they have been 
unchanged for ages) I think we may discover a cause for this appa- 
rently strange and unexpected ineident. 

We are told, 2 Kings, ix. 30, that “ Jezebel painted her face”’ os 
as it is in the margin, “ put her eyes in painting’) “and tired her 
head.” —éor:Picaro rove dpPadpove avrijc. LUXX. She blackened her 
eye-lashes with stibium or antimony. “ Again, the missee (a prepa- 
ration of antimony) is applied to the dips, the gums, and occasionally 
to the teeth of every married lady, who emulate each other in the rich 
black produced, * * * * The eye-lid also is pencilled afresh, 
with prepared black, called kaarjil; the chief ingredient in this prepa- 
ration is damp-black. * * * * The mayndhie is again applied 
to the hands and feet, which restores the bright red hue deemed so 
becoming and healthy.” —Obserrations on the Mussulmauns of India, &¢. 
by Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, I. 102. 

“ Wady Fatme is also distinguished for its numerous henna trees, 
with the odoriferous flowers of which, reduced to powder, the people 
of the East dye the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, or the 
nails of both.’’—Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, IL. 92. 

These extracts will, perhaps, satisfactorily account for the dogs 
leaving these parts. They could not endure the taste or smell of the 
antimony, mayndhie, or henna. 


London, 12th August, T. E. 
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COMMUNION ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


Sir,—I doubt whether the extracts from Bishop Andrewes, by your 
correspondents 'T. E. (p. 57) and Q. (p. 183) will be considered deci- 
sive as to the intention of our church on this subject. In 1597, Good 
Friday fell on 25th of March,—a festival, “'The Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” Under such circumstances might it not be said, 
“ Festum pellit jejunium’’ ? m 


DR. ARNOLD’S CHURCH REFORM. 


Sir,—In the course of those observations with which you have occa- 
sionally favoured the public on Dr. Arnold’s scheme of Church Reform, 
it does not appear to have occurred to you, that whatever the merits 
of the plan may be, it cannot claim the advantage of being oriyinal, 
since it was both invented and put into practice some years ago in 
Holland, under the direction of Mr. Canzius van Onder-de-Wyngaart, 
who called his Society a Christo-sacrum, The following short account 
of it, extracted from “The Traveller’s Guide through the Netherlands,” 
published at Amsterdam, by Maascamp, in 1816, may perhaps be 
considered to justify my representation. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, ,; 
A. M. 


*‘ RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, BY THE NAME OF CHRISTO-SACRUM. 


“Tus Society, established a few years ago, at Delft, under the auspices of 
Mr. Canzius van Onder-de-Wyngaart, has for its aim to re-unite in its bosom 
all religious sects. The temple which the Society caused to be built contains 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Mennonists, Catholics, and generally Sectaries of all 
religions. The Society admit no predominant or exclusive system; they 
have no priests, but only two orators, who pronounce speeches, standing 
before the altar. The worship is divided into acts of veneration, and acts of 
instruction. The first has for its object the demonstration of the grandeur of 
God, and of the admirable order which reigns in nature. To this effect, they 
meet every Sunday, from five to six in the evening. The meetings for instruc- 
tion are held every fortnight, on Tuesday, at six o’clock in the evening ; 
different subjects of revelation are then treated of. Six times a year they meet 
for celebrating the Lord’s Supper. During the prayer and blessing all the. 
assembly lie prostrate.”’—(p. 171.) 


— Se 


SPECULUM GREGIs, 
Six,—TI was glad'to see your notice and commendation of Mr. Exton’s 
little work in your number for January last: may I be allowed to add 
my testimony as to the utility of that work, and to express my obli- 
gations to the author of it? L purchased the “ Speculum Gregis”’ in 
1820, when it was first published ; and I have ever since, from year 
'0 year, constructed a register of my parishioners upon the idea stg- 
gested by that gentleman, though upon a plan differing a little from 
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his, which I think unnecessarily minute. 1 find my register of great 
and daily use to me, in my intercourse with my flock, in more ways 
than I can particularize : the chief advantage of it, I think I may say, 
is, that | have them more individually in my thoughts, and in my 
heart, than I otherwise could have. In a very large, or in a very 
fluctuating population, there must of course be great difficulties to a 
clergyman, in keeping an account of the people with any accuracy; 
but, with diligence, much may be done under those circumstances. 
And I can, I think, safely assure my younger clerical brethren, who 
have never made the trial, that they will find themselves amply repaid 
for the trouble of keeping a “ Speculum Gregis,”’ by the help and 
satisfaction it will afford them. I take this opportunity of suggesting 
the great utility of keeping also a muster roll, shewing the attendance 
of our parishioners at public worship. With the assistance of two or 
three persons, who are themselves regular attendants, this may be 
accomplished without difficulty. I will not trespass farther on your 
indulgence, or that of your readers. If any apology is due for the 
remarks which I have taken the liberty of submitting, and which I 
fear bear very much the appearance of egotism, I trust it will be 
thought to be furnished to me in those words of the Chief Shepherd, 
(which Mr. Exton has appositely prefixed to his work,) “Iva xAnpw6j 
6 Néyor by elrev* “Ore od¢ Cédwkac pot, obk am@XeEoa & abray ovdéva.— 
John, xviii. 9. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C.S. 


EXTRACTS FROM PARISH REGISTERS. 


Mr. Eviror,—I send you the following extracts from the parish 
register of Sheldon, Warwickshire, (a country parish about five miles 
from Birmingham,) thinking that they will probably interest some of 
your readers, Yours very faithfully, 
J. G. 
“ Burialls A.D. 1720. {71 hy. 

Aug. 22. Mpom.,—No person has died in this Parish for twelve months, a few 

days excepted. Deo gratias. Nothing like hereunto has happend for 162 


years ;¢ and without a peculiar Providence, hereby thankfully acknowledged, 
there may not be the like for the years of many generations.” 


“July 25, 1737. Memorandum,—There having but three persons, inhabi- 
tants of this Parish, been buried since the 11th of June 1734 to this present 
time—viz., Mrs. Dorothy Archer, aged 80 and upwards, Mr, John Dunton, 
aged 79, and Humphrey Hobdy, aged betwixt 70 and 80, by appearance ; 
tho’ I could not inform myself, by his son, of his exact age, but he believed 
him to be about 75, according to the account he used to give of himself. So 
remarkable a dispensation of Providence ought not to go unobserved, without 


* These initials stand for Thomas Bray, D.D., then rector, and Thomas Marrall, 
A. M., then curate of Sheldon. The memorandum does not seem to be in the hand- 
writing of the rector ; probably it was written by Mr. Morrall. 


+t The oldest register of Sheldon begins in 1558, 
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the most grateful acknowledgements to Almighty God, for his goodness and 
mercy to the inhabitants of this Parish; the number of souls within, which I 
compute at the fewest to be about four hundred. By Sir Wm. Petty’s calcu- 
lation from the bills of mortality, at an average of seven years together, one in 
thirty die annually. Whereas in this Parish, for three years together, but one 
in four hundred have annually died; and the youngest of them betwixt 70 and 
80 years of age. Such favourable circumstances of life and health, for so long 
a time together, are not to be equalled in the whole course of this register, 
nor, perhaps, in any one parish in England. God grant that this may not 
lead us into a state of carnal security, nor incline us in the least to defer our 
preparation for the hour of death, or make us forgetful of that day, which will 
most certainly overtake us; tho’ the all-wise Providence of God hath pur- 
posely concealed the proecise time thereof from us, in order to keep us alwaies 
upon our guard, 


JonaTHan CARPENTER, Rector.” 
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Reasons for Thinking Mr. Irving Deceived. By the Rev. P. Blackburn, of 
Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, late Curate of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. Cambridge : 
sold by Hatchards, London. 1833. 12mo. pp. 57. 


In this publication Mr. Blackburn has attempted, what has not hitherto been 
undertaken by any one else, to bring into a narrow compass Mr. Irving’s 
views on the gift of tongues, and to ps that they are grounded upon a verv 
erroneous conception of St. Paul’s statements on that subject in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

It is right to draw the reader’s attention to one particular, viz. that Mr. 
Blackburn has endeavoured to prove, that they who spoke with tongues in the 
Corinthian church did always understand what they spoke, which is a point, 
perhaps, not advanced by any interpreter of early or modern times; and this 
seems to be very important in determining the truth or deceitfulness of the 
present pretensions. 

Mr. Blackburn’s object has been to give every one satisfactory ground for 
refusing his belief to these pretensions; for it is to be feared there are many 
who, though they disbelieve them, would be unable te give an inquirer an in- 
telligent reason for their doing so. It is a sensible, clearly written tract, and 
does Mr. B, much credit. 





Walker’s Key to Classical Pronunciation, with an Explanation of the Proper 
Names, Notes, &c., by Rev. W. Trollope, M.A., a Master of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. London: Fisher and Co., Newgate-street. 1833. pp. 187. 


Mr. Trotvope’s notes and explanations make this useful book still more 


useful and generally acceptable, both to schools and to persons whose educa- 
tion has not been classical. 





Biblical Cabinet, Vol. IV. (Conclusion of Ernesti’s Institutes.) Edinburgh : 
Clark. 1833. 


It is a duty to mention the continuation of this useful work, and to recom- 
mend it to all biblical scholars, with the fervent hope that they may multiply 
in number. There is nothing to add to what was formerly said as to the 


work, except that there are some very useful books added to the list of future 
publications. 
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Poetical Remains. By aClergyman’s Wife. London: Rivingtons. 1833, 


THeEse poems do credit in every instance to the authoress’s sentiments, and, 
where her feelings are called forth, to her talents also. 


A Discourse on the Sufferings of our Saviour. By C. D. Sillery. Edinburgh: 
Waugh and Innes. 1833. pp. 135. 


Tus book (intended for the young) may be considered as a connected com- 
ment on the last portions of the gospels, with practical reflections. The notes 
are well chosen for the purposes of illustration, and it may be used with ad- 
vantage by those for whom it was written. 





A Sermon preached at the Consecration of the Church at Perry Barr, Aug. 6, 
1833. By the Rev. R. L. Freer. Birmingham: Langbridge. 1833. 


Tue dedication of this sermon deserves to be transcribed :—‘‘ To J. Gough, 
Esq. of Perry Hall, who, after munificently contributing to the erection and 
enlargement of many places of worship in various parts of the country, has 
consummated his benevolence, by founding and endowing, at his own expense, 
the chapel of St. John on his own estate at Perry Barr,—this sermon, a sin- 
cere tribute of admiration and esteem, is dedicated.” 

Such an act and such a man deserve to be recorded, and Mr. Freer’s ser- 
mon, which is full of kind feeling and high principle, fully justifies the choice 
of the preacher on the occasion. 


Stephens’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal (from March to August). Edin- 
burgh: Stephens and Co. 


Ir is only due to the publisher and editor of this magazine to mention, that 
the episcopalians in Scotland have here a journal of high principle, which may 
be made of great service to them, and which claims and deserves their best. 
support. 


Domestic Manners and Social Life of the White, Coloured, and Negro Popula- 
tion of the West Indies. By Mrs. Carmichael. 2 vols. 12mo. London: 
Whitaker, Treacher, and Co. 


Tuts magazine has avoided the slave question altogether. But it is impos- 
sible not to notice so curious and amusing a book as this. It is strongly re- 
commended to general attention : if it is no¢ correct, it ought not to be passed 
over in silence, 


A Narrative of the Martyrdom of Mr. Robert Glover and Mrs. Lewes, of Man- 
celter; with some account of their friend Augustine Bernher, Rector of 
Southam, By the Rev. B. Richings, A.M., Vicar of Mancetter, Warwickshire. 
London: Seeleys. 1833. 12mo. pp. 142. 


Mancerrer had the singular honour, it seems, of furnishing two protestant 
martyrs, both of them, too, remarkable ones, and well deserving to be com- 
memorated. From a very right and natural feeling, tablets have lately been 
erected to their memory in Mancetter church. Mr. Richings has given us, in 
this pleasing and cheap little volume, a very interesting account, from Fox and 
other writers, of these admirable persons. 
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An Analysis of the Text of the History of Joseph, on the principles of Professor 
Lee's Hebrew Grammar. For the use of the Students in St. David's College, 
Lampeter. By the Rev. A. Ollivant, Vice-Principal of the College. Second 
edition. London: Duncan. 1833. 8vo. pp. 97. 


Mr. Ollivant is already known to the public as the author of a valuable and 
learned volume of sermons, and this present work makes him a benefactor of 
no ordinary kind to the student in divinity. Nothing is more wanted or more 
useful than good elementary works in Hebrew, written by real scholars, 
such as that now under notice. It will be found most useful and valuable by 
those who wish to know Hebrew properly; and it is very satisfactory to find 
that an edition of 500 has already been sold, and that the book has been 
adopted at Westminster and the Charter House. This is one among many 
proofs of the increasing attention to the study of Hebrew, and the public owes 
great obligations to those who, like Mr. Jelf, point out to the student its neces- 
sity, and, like Mr. Ollivant, contribute to smooth his path. It is not the 
common practice of this magazine to notice second editions, but the importance 
of the points here mentioned makes it a duty to notice a volume like this. 
The writer hopes that a letter on the subject of St. David’s College in this 
number of the magazine will gain attention. 





Liturgica. .A Course of Nine Lectures on the Liturgy. By the Rev. J. Ayre, 
A.M., Curate of Edmonton. London: Seeleys. 1833. 12mo. pp. 258. 


Goop always comes out of evil, and the dissenters, who have been railing so 
vehemently against the church, from political motives, for the last two or three 
years, have certainly done her no small service, in compelling the clergy to do 
what they had too much abstained from—namely, explaining and enforcing 
the claims of the church to support and obedience. Now we find very many 
and able defences of establishments, of creeds, confessions, set forms of prayer, 


and of our own articles and liturgy in particular, with replies to particular 


objections, prepared for popular use, and actually delivered from the pulpit. 
This, too, is done by men who, though they may differ on some points of 
doctrine, unite cordialiy on these great matters. The present volume is one of 
the class of works alluded to, and Mr. Ayre must have done great service by 
meeting so many objections, stating so many truths, and by sending his hearers 
to writers like Hooker, for still fuller and more ample explanation and defence 


of the church, 





MISCELLANEA. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
( From the Bishop of Durham's Speech on the Irish Church Bill.) 


Berore I enter upon this consideration of the bill, I have a debt of obligation 
to discharge to the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s government, for the 
gratifying manner in which he was pleased to advert to the recent establish- 
ment of an University in Durham, and to the part I had taken in carrying 
through Parliament a bill to effect that purpose. I beg to assure the noble 
Earl that I fully appreciate the value of the encomiums he so obliging passed 
upon that design, and on the share | have had in promoting it. But I am 
under the necessity, at the same time, of endeavouring to remove what I con- 
ceive to be a misapprehension on the part of the noble Earl, as to the supposed 
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sanction given by that proceeding to the principle of alienating the property of 
the church to other purposes than those for which it was originally bestowed, 
My lords, had I conceived it to have any such tendency, or that it could by 
possibility be adduced as a precedent for a measure like that now before us, | 
should most certainly have shrunk from having any concern in it, and should 
even now wish it undone, rather than that it should have given occasion to an 
inference of this kind. Indeed, I was greatly surprised on first hearing of its 
being so applied by certain honourable and learned members of the other house 
of parliament, in its progress through that house; nor, I confess, am I less so 
on finding it now viewed in the same light by the noble Earl ;—not, indeed, as 
matter of reproach or objection, but of approval and commendation. I can, 
however, assure your lordships, that so far from this view of it being correct, 
the proposed application of the Chapter funds to this institution is strictly in 
accordance both with the spirit and the letter of the Chapter statutes, which 
expressly point out the advancement of learning as one special object of their 
endowment as a collegiate body; and had either the Chapter or myself 
imagined that the measure was liable to any such misconception, nothing 
could have been easier than to have guarded against it by a simple recital, in 
the preamble of the bill, of the very words of the original endowment, as set 
forth by King Henry VIII., and afterwards, I believe, confirmed by act of par- 
liament. No precedent therefore, I apprehend, can fairly be drawn from this 
case, to any apropriation of church revenues to other purposes than those for 
which they were originally granted. 


THE ESTABLISHED CLERGY. 

We have been favoured by a kind friend with the following religious and 
patriotic sentiments of the enlightened and celebrated Dr. Chalmers :—* It is 
owing to the learning of the priesthood that Christianity has kept her ground 
on the high platform of cultivated and well educated humanity, and that she 
enters so largely as a bright and much esteemed ingredient into the body of 
our national literature. It is well when this degree of respect and acknow- 
ledgment can be obtained for her among the upper classes of life; and more 
especially in a free and enlightened nation like our own, it is of unspeakable 
benefit that Christianity should have been so nobly upheld by the talent and 
erudition of her advocates. There are many who look with an evil eye to the 
endowments of the English church, and to the supposed indolence of her 
dignitaries. But to that church the theological literature of the Scottish 
church stands indebted for their best acquisitions ; and we hold it a refreshing 
spectacle at any time that meagre Socinianism pours forth a new supply of 
flippancies and errors, when we behold, as we have often done, an armed 
champion come forth in full equipment from some high and lettered retreat of 
that noble hierarchy ; nor can we grudge her the wealth of all her endow- 
ments, when we think how well, under her venerable auspices, the battles of 
orthodoxy have been fought, that in this holy warfare they are her sons and 
her scholars who are ever foremost in the field, ready at all times to face the 
threatening mischief, and, by the weight of their erudition, to overturn it. 
Whatever the ensuing changes in the state of our society may be, there is none 
that would more fatally speed the disorganization and downfal of this great 
kingdom, than if the hand of violence were put forth on the rights and 
revenues of the church of England. If the ecclesiastical establishment should 
fall, and that because the temporalities which belong to them have been pro- 
nounced by the oracles of our day as an oppression and a burden on the 
general population, then, instead of truth being their judge or their execu- 
tioner, they shall have fallen at the hand of cunning and deceitful witnesses— 
they shall have perished in the midst of a strong delusion, at the mandate and 
by the authority of a lie.”—Dublin Packet. 
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Exchequer Chamber, Friday, April 26. (Before the Lord Chief Baron.) 
ARMISTEAD v. BLEASDALE, 


On taking his seat on the bench this morning, his Lordship proceeded imme- 
diately to give judgment in the case of “ Armistead v. Bleasdale.”” His Lord- 
ship said this was the case ofa bill filed by the vicar of Sandbach, who claimed 
to be entitled to the small tithes of that parish, to the tithes of hay, and to the 
tithes of wood. The defendants did not dispute the title of the vicar to the 
small tithes generally, and had set up a certain form of modus; but with res- 
pect of hay, they dispute the plaintifl’s title altogether. They also dispute it 
with respect of wood. Of course it was incumbent on the vicar to establish an 
affirmative of his title. It perhaps would be most convenient to consider the 
question first of all, as to the forms of modus. It appeared from the evidence 
which had been produced that no small tithes had ever been paid to, or ac- 
counted for, to the rector. It appeared also that within the memory of any 
living witness, no small tithes had been paid to or accounted for to the 
vicar. The defendants said, for the purpose of establishing their form of modus, 
that they relied on the vicar’s book, which went as far back as the year 1788, 
and was continued down to the present period; and it appeared also by those 
books, that during the whole of that period, beyond contradiction, certain fixed 
payments had been made for the lands in question by the defendants. He 
(Lord Lyndhurst) was then speaking without any reference to the many slight 
discrepancies in point of evidence which he perceived on looking to the general 
question. They contended that the evidence with regard to the nature of 
those payments which was brought from 1788 down to the present time, was 
presumptive evidence of anterior payments of some description. It appeared 
also under the column of arrears that many of those payments were in arrear 
as far back as 45 years, and from that period to that when the book commenced. 
This formed strong evidence as to the precise amount which had reference to 
particular lands going back for a considerable period of time. This was the 
evidence insisted on on part of the defendants. They said, as nosmall tithes 
had been taken in kind during that period, that they who had held those lands 
forso longa time were clearly excused from payment now, and was sufficient 
to establish their claim to this form of modus. This was their general view of 
the case, stripped of those discrepancies which appeared in point of amount 
with respect to the modus, and to which he should not then advert. On the 
part of the vicar a terrier was produced, of the date of 1714, but there was no 
reference to any modus of this description in that terrier. The payments to 
which he had referred were not confined solely to the form of modus as appli- 
cable to the lands spoken of by the defendants, but extended generally through- 
out the parish. The vicar contended that it was improbable that such extensive 
moduses could have existed without being noticed in the terrier of 1714. The 
case did not rest there on the part of the vicar: he attempted to shew by distinct 
evidence in what mode those payments were made. He produced for that 
purpose a great number of the vicar’s books. ‘These appeared to have been 
most minutely examined by Mr. Boteler, as well as by the counsel on the other 
side, and he (Lord Lyndhurst) had also had an opportunity of looking through 
them. The first of those books was the Goostrev book; the next were those 
for Sandbach of 1641, and went on to 1736, when they appeared to have en- 
tirely ceased: there was then an interval from 1736 to 1788, when the defen- 
dant’s book commenced. With respect to the Goostrey books in the first year, 
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only two names appeared in them as having paid composition. In the follow. 
ing year there was an additional number, and so on by degrees the number in- 
creased until the whole of the occupiers came into the composition. In the 
Sandbach books there were more names in the earlier period. When he com- 
pared the sums there paid with those which appeared in the vicar’s books, he 
found them amounting to the same charge ; andit was impossible, after observing 
this, that he could come to any other conclusion than that those entries, com. 
mencing in 1788, in the vicar’s books, were referrable only to the original compo- 
sition. He (Lord Lyndhurst) thought that he never had seen any documentary 
case so distinctly made out, shewing that these were not ancient payments, but 
compositions gradually made out, which had enabled the defendants tostate that 
they were ancient moduses paid in respect of the farms which were in their 
occupation. It did not appear to him that any light could be thrown on the 
case by viva voce evidence, and therefore he thought an inquiry before a jury 
on this point unnecessary. He was clearly of opinion that it had been made 
out that this was not an ancient form of modus, and therefore, so far as this 
went, he was of opinion, that he must decree in favour of the vicar. The 
next question had reference to the tithe of hay. The vicar said he was 
entitled to the tithe of hay, and of course he was bound to make out his tithe 
clearly, or an issue must be directed to a jury. The first document produced 
was the ecclesiastical survey, in which no mention was made as to the right 
of the tithe on hay, to that part of it which related to the rights of the vicar. 
In that which related to the rights of the rector, it was distinctly stated that 
he was entitled to the tithes on corn, hay, and other emoluments belonging to 
the monastery of Julian. This survey was made in the 26th of Henry VIII. 
Another document was found and produced to shew that the ecclesiastical 
survey was incorrect, so far as it related to the rector’s right to the tithe of 
hay, and that evidence appeared to him strong for that purpose. The minis- 
ter’s accounts of the 31st of Henry VIII., which were made out only five years 
after the ecclesiastical survey, were produced, in order to shew their applica- 
tion to the point offered—that of the incorrectness of the ecclesiastical survey, 
which gave the tithe of hay to the rector. The books in that survey rate the 
amount of the rectorial tithes at 23/..16s. The minister’s accounts state the 
amount of the tithe for corn (and corn only) for Sandbach at 13/. 16s. It 
was stated in the lease from the convent that it was a lease of the tithe of corn 
only ; the rent reserved under that title was 13/1. 16s. In those which related 
to Hulme and Goostrey the sum mentioned was 10l., and it was there also 
stated for corn only. Now, adding these sums together, they amounted to 
231. 16s., the exact sum stated in the ecclesiastical survey as coming to the 
rector. This shewed plainly that hay was by mistake inserted in the ecclesi- 
astical survey. There was this further circumstance, for which they contended, 
that the rector had never received in the memory of any living witness the 
tithes of hay in this parish. The next document produced was the terrier of 
1714, which was signed by the vicar and churchwardens ; and the very first 
article mentioned was the tithe of hay as claimed by the vicar. In addition 
to this evidence, it appeared that in the reign of Elizabeth she granted the 
tithe of corn belonging to this rectory to the then appointed rector, and in the 
grant it appeared corn only. It therefore was not unreasonable to assume 
that if the tithe of hay had belonged to the rector, as well as the tithe of corn, 
it would have appeared in that deed. But if the case had rested there, It 
might have remained in doubt; but in the rectorial books of Goostrey and 
Sandbach, of the dates of 1661, there were no accounts of the tithe of hay. 
This was evidence of so strong a nature as in his (Lord Lyndhurst’s) opinion 
to be decisive of the question. It had been said that there was no evidence a 
to the tithe of hay having been received by the vicar, but if the deduction 
which he (Lord Lyndhurst) drew from the entry in the vicar’s books, that hay 
was included in the composition with the occupiers, and had been received by 
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the vicar down to the present time, was correct, he must conclude that there 
was an error in the entry in the ecclesiastical survey. With respect to the 
Abbey field, it appeared the claim had been abandoned; and as to the docu- 
ment relating to the occupier of the Field-house, dated in 1757, and the 
amount of the composition, it appeared that the tithe of hay was put at 5d., 
and the rest of the composition at 9d.; and although it was afterwards found 
that hay was excluded, yet, as 9s. 6d. was then given as the amount of the 
composition, the inference was that the tithe of hay formed a part. Upon the 
whole, he could see no ground for directing an issue on the point as to the 
tithe of hay. He must decree, therefore, in favour of the vicar. He came 
lastly to the tithe of wood : this seemed involved in obscurity, and the precise 
terms in the documents which were relied upon by the defendants had not 
been satisfactorily explained; for this purpose he should order the case to 


stand over with reference to this point, but on the other parts of the case he 
should decree for the vicar. 


York, Thursday, July 25.—(Before Lord Chief Justice Denman, and a 
Special Jury.) 


DODSWORTH v. BLANSHARD, CLERK. 


Ma. Poitock (who was assisted by Mr. Alexander) stated to the jury that 
the plaintiff in this case was a farmer’s servant ; the defendant a clergyman 
and magistrate, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. The plaintiff had the mis- 
fortune to live in the parish of Lockington, of which parish a clergyman 
named Lundy was the rector, and who had got the strange notion into his 
head that he had a right to take tithe of the personal earnings of the plaintiff, 
and accordingly sent his collector, the clerk of the parish, an old man named 
Hudson, to demand them. The plaintiff refused to pay. This was on the 
17th of October, and on the 27th of the same month Hudson laid an informa- 
tion against the plaintiff before the defendant and a magistrate named Wylie, 
who made out a summons for the plaintiff to appear. He still refused to pay ; 
and on the 3rd of November they made an order of payment, which being still 
refused, on the 8th of December a warrant of distress was issued. On the 
15th of December the constable informed the magistrates that he could find no 
goods of the plaintiff to levy, and on the 24th of December, a warrant under 
the hand of the defendant only, but which warrant was not only signed but 
filled up in the body of it by him, was issued against the plaintiff, under which 
he was taken to Beverley House of Correction on Christmas eve, where he 
was kept for nine days during that time of festivity, till the Rev. defendant 
discovered that he was wrong, and then unceremoniously turned him out of 
gaol. Plaintiff’s name was also inserted in the calendar of prisoners as one 
who had been convicted of a misdemeanor, and it was added that he was 

sentenced to confinement for three months. Mr. Pollock said he did not desire 

to allude to any dispute that might be going on elsewhere upon the subject of 
tithes, and while he spoke in approbation of the institutions of the country, by 

Which the tithes were applied to the support of many excellent persons who 

issued from the University of which he was a member, he could not help re- 

marking upon the indecency manifested in this attempt to wring from the 

hard and pitiful earnings of a labouring man the tenth of the produce of the 

sweat of his brow, the whole of which earnings were scarcely sufficient to 

supply the common articles which decency and necessity required, beyond the 
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food upon which he subsisted, At least, if he was determined to attempt it, 
the defendant, himself a clergyman, might have avoided the indecency of 
sitting in judgment upon such a claim, and have referred it to a layman. 
When the plaintiff applied for redress, he was insulted with a denial of every 
thing ; and when at length the arm of the law began to be stretched out in the 
behalf of this poor man, the defendant, under a certain statute, made for the 
protection of magistrates who commit “small and involuntary errors,” offered 
25/. as amends for all the injury and indignity the plaintiff had received at his 
hands. This was refused, and it would now be for the jury to say whether 
they would think it sufficient. The learned gentieman then eulogized these 
institutions of our country, which, according to the ancient philosophers of 
Greece, approached the perfection of government in giving equal justice to the 
poor and the rich. 

The various facts and documents necessary to substantiate the case stated 
by the learned counsel were then proved and put in in evidence, and it was 
admitted that 25/. had been tendered as amends, 

Mr. Witiiams (with whom was Mr. Coltman) addressed the jury for the 
defendant. He stated that in the parish of Lockington tithes of the kind in 
question had been paid as long as man could remember. He cited the canon 
of Archbishop Winchelsea, and stat. 2 and 3 Edward VI., c. 13, to support 
the right to such tithes, and the 7 and 8 William III. cap. 6, made perpetual 
by a statute in the reign of Queen Anne, giving power to magistrates to re- 
cover tithes by distress. And as to the commitment, he contended that the 
defendant was justified by statute 5 Geo. IV. c. 18, s. 2. He then adverted 
to the tender of amends, and said that 25/., which was about as much as the 
plaintiff would earn in two years, was quite ample and abundant. He would 
quote the letters and appeal to the authority of Junius, who had said that 
what was sufficient compensation to one person, was none to another ; and it 
would be so till the commencement of those millennium days described, and 
no doubt earnestly desired, by the present poet Laureat in his young and 
hungry days, when all men would be equal, body and goods and all. Of the 
near approach of those glorious days he thought the following moderate 
demand, contained in a letter from the plaintiff's attorney to the defendant, a 
tolerable omen :—* I think he (the plaintiff) ought to receive at least 5001. for 
the damage he has received at your hands.” His learned friend had expressed 
his affection for the establishments of his country ; no doubt it was because 
he loved the church that he was so desirous to chastise her sons. 

The learned counsel for the defendant then put in several terriers of the 
parish of Lockington, as far back as 1693, in all of which was inserted “ par- 
ticulars of tithe from the Easter book are as follows :—servants’ wages 4d. in 
the pound.” A witness then proved that he had collected these tithes for 40 
years. It was usual to take ls. for man, and 6d. for woman servants. If 
they refused to pay that, they demanded 4d. in the pound, according to the 
terriers. 

On cross-examination, it appeared that two persons had been summoned for 
non-payment in 1831. One paid, the other refused. There were informations 
against 10 other persons for refusing to pay. None had ever been sent to gaol 
before. It was also stated that the rector, Lundy, was in debt, and had been 
absent, the witness believed, in the island of Guernsey, for two years. 

Mr. Pottock addressed the jury in reply, and contended against the legality 
of such a claim for tithe, and it was admitted that it could not be supported, 
and that the only question that remained was, whether the 251. tendered by 
the defendant was sufficient amends or not. The learned gentleman spoke at 
length, and with considerable eloquence, upon this last topic, and his Lordship 


having summed up the case, the jury retired for a short time, and returned with 
a verdict for the defendant. 
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Nisi Prius Court.—( Before Mr. Justice Park, and a Special Jury.) Derby, July 27. 


COLLINS, CLERK, Uv, GRESLEY, BART., AND OTHERS, 


Tuis was an issue direct by the equity side of the Court of Exchequer, to 
try whether or not the plaintiff was entitled, as vicar of Lullington, to the 
small tithes of that parish. 

Mr. Serjeant Goulburn (with whom were Mr. Amos and Mr. Hill) conducted 
the plaintiff's case; and Sir James Scarlett (who came special, assisted by 
Mr. Balguy and Mr. Sergeant Adams) that of the defendants. 

The trial occupied the Court during the whole of yesterday and to-day, the 
evidence consisting principally of ancient documents. The plaintiff, it appeared, 
had rac received the tithes in question, as vicar of the parish ; but Sir Roger 
Gresley and his tenants objected to the plaintiff’s right to receive them, they 
contending that the vicarage had never been endowed, and that consequently 
Sir Roger was entitled to them as lay rector. The evidence went back as far 
as the survey of Pope Nicholas, in the 13th century, but no direct evidence 
was adduced of any endowment of the vicarage. The particulars have been 
already published more than once from the Court of Exchequer. 

The learned Judge, in summing up the case to the Jury, complimented both 
the learned counsel on the able manner in which they had conducted their 
respective cases, 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendants, thereby negativing the pre- 
sumption of any endowment. 


Court of Exchequer, Gray’s-Inn Hall, Aug. 3. 
(SITTINGS IN EQUITY BEFORE THE LORD CHIEF BARON.) 
KEMP v. PECHELL. 


Hrs Lorpsuip gave judgment in this case. He said that the plaintiff in this 
suit was the vicar of East Meon, in the county of Southampton, and this bill 
was filed for an account of the tithe of turnips against the defendant, who was 
an occupier of land in that parish. The defendant insisted, by way of defence, 
that he was in the habit of sowing his land with turnips for the purpose of 
depasturing them with sheep; and that, in fact, he had fed off these turnips 
with sheep, and therefore that no tithe was payable in respect of turnips, 
except the agistment tithe, where such was payable. The facts of the case 
were shortly these :—As to that part of the turnips which were fed on the 
ground, and after being fed the roots were picked up, no question could arise 
as to that portion. With respect to another part, where the sheep were turned 
in and fed on the turnips on the ground, and persons were employed to pick 
turnips for the convenience of the feeding of the sheep, he understood that no 
tithe was claimed for that portion. But the third portion was of a different 
description, where persons were employed to pick turnips in advance of the 
hurdles before the whole flock of sheep were turned in, it appeared that some 
sickly sheep had been turned in before this operation commenced, and that 
some lambs had entered through the gates and were also fed. From the evi- 
dence it appeared that turnips in this way were severed to a considerable 
extent ; it was also in evidence, and distinctly sworn to, that as much as was 
necessary for the consumption of one, two, or three days, was picked up, and 
severed before the entire flock had been turned in. The sickly sheep only had 
been previously turned in as described, and the lambs had found an * ae 
tunity of running in through the gates. This was sworn to by several wit- 
hesses on the part of the plaintiff, and was not contradicted by the witnesses 
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for the defendant, who, as far as their evidence went, confirmed the statement. 
There was no dispute that turnips, to a considerable extent, in advance of the 
hurdles, had been picked up and severed from the ground before the flock was 
turned in, and the question was, whether, under such circumstances, these 
turnips were liable to the payment of tithe? There could be no doubt as a 
general question, that where turnips were severed from the ground, as in this 
case, or drawn away, that they were subject to the payment of tithe; and the 
question was, whether they were liable to the payment of tithe where they 
were consumed by cattle or sheep in the manner described. The use to which 
the turnips were applied by being consumed by sheep did not render them less 
liable to the payment of tithe, and that circumstance alone would not meet 
the plaintiff's demand. There were a number of cases to which reference had 
been made, where turnips had been severed from the ground for the purpose 
of their being eaten by cattle as in this case. One of the cases referred to was 
in Burn, that of “ Eckard v. Brown and Dowsey,” where the defendant Dow- 
sey admitted that several loads of turnips had been severed, but were fed upon 
by cattle. The plaintiff had received tithe for calves and cattle, but demanded 
an account of tithe for turnips severed and drawn, and it was ruled that 
turnips thus drawn and disposed of did not deprive the plaintiff of his right to 
the tithe. Burn, who was himself a high authority, stated if cattle were fed 
on the unsevered, there could only be an agistment tithe; but if they were 
severed, there must be a tithe in kind paid by the severers. In addition to 
that case, which was decided in the time of William III., three others were 
referred to on the same point; one was ‘ Humphreys v. Slophen,” 4th Anne, 
where, after a long debate, and a search after precedents, it was ordered and 
directed that tithes for turnips drawn and severed from the ground, and given 
to dry or milch cattle, although on the same farm, yet were due in kind. In 
another case, “ Ringstead v. Young,” vol. 1, Wood’s Reports, after it had been 
ordered to stand over for the purpose of searching after precedents, the Court, 
after mature consideration, declared that for turnips drawn and severed from 
the ground, and fed on by profitable or unprofitable cattle, tithes in kind were 
due. The same inference might be drawn from the case of “ Blaney v. Whit- 
taker,”’ in the 10th of East, in which Mr. Justice Le Blanc decided, where the 
only question agitated was as to the mode in which such tithes were to be set 
out. The principle was clear that the circumstance of the turnips being drawn 
and severed for sheep did not deprive the plaintiff of his right to tithe ; but it 
was said that they were fed upon the same spot where they grew. A distinc- 
tion was attempted to be set up on these grounds, but it did not appear to him 
that any distinction could be made as to where the feeding took place : whether 
the turnips where fed on where they grew, or where they were severed, or 
whether they were removed to a different part of the farm, it did not appear 
to him that it could make any difference, nor was there any case cited to shew 
such difference. It did not appear to him, on looking over the case, that any 
reliance could be placed, or any distinction drawn, on these grounds. It 
seemed to him (Lord Lyndhurst), therefore, that the turnips having been 
severed before the entire of the flock was turned in, they having been turned 
in afterwards, and the turnips fed on by the sheep, the tithes in kind must be 
paid. There was one arguinent as to the difficulty of this mode of taking 
tithes, but it did not appear to him that there was any difficulty which was 
not pointed out in the case of ‘‘ Blaney v. Whittaker.” The rule was this— 
that in those cases where the farmer, with respect to his own turnips, and for 
his own use, puts them in heaps, if he does he must take care either to heap 
the tithe for the parson, or throw aside every tenth turnip so drawn. In that 
case the turnips were drawn to feed cattle, and every tenth turnip was thrown 
aside; and the question was whether they had been properly set out, or, as 
the parson contended, they ought to be gathered into heaps. The Court 
decided that as the farmer set them out for himself, so he must set them out 
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for the parson. Therefore any difficulty as to the mode of tithing, which had 
been contended for in the argument, did not appear to exist here, which was 
not pointed out in the case of “ Blaney v. Whittaker.” ‘There was another 
argument, that it bore an analogy to the case of ‘‘ Lewis v. Young,” as to the 
tithe of tares and vetches cut green, and given and carried off for the feeding 
of cattle and husbandry horses. In that case it was decided that it was in the 
nature of the agistment tithe. It was said this case was like that, but the 
case of “‘ Lewis v. Young” was founded on the dictum of Chief Baron Richards, 
and also on the case of ‘ Dormer v. Seares,’”’ the main ground on which Chief 
Baron Alexander decided was the difficulty of treating of articles of this 
description, as grass and hay, and the impracticability of setting it out in the 
shape of tithe. In his judgment he pointed out this difficulty as the main 
cause of his coming to the conclusion that it was in the nature of agistment 
tithe. Afterwards, when the question came before him (Lord Lyndhurst) in 
the case of “ Allnutt v. Allen,” he considered himself bound by that decision. 
If the case rested on the difficulty or impossibility of setting out the tithe in 
the ordinary way, it would then be different; but that did not exist in this 
case, therefore the principle of that decision could not be made use of as a 
valid argument for the defendant in the present cause. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that the claim of the plaintiff was founded on law, supported by 
concurrent decisions, which had not been impeached, and that as there were 
no valid grounds to oppose this claim, there must be an account for the tithes 
of such turnips as were severed in advance of the hurdles, and before the entire 
flock of sheep had been turned in. The costs to be paid, so far as they related 
to that part of the case to which the account was directed. 


Rolls Court. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL @. ATHERSTONE SCHOOL, 


Trts cause, which has previously occupied the attention of the Master of the 
Rolls on several occasions, came before his Honour for further directions. 
The principal point of the case turned upon the respective right and privileges 
of the Master and Governors of the school in question. The Free Grammar 
School of Atherstone, in Warwickshire, was founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
and possesses certain endowments and privileges. The present Master, the 
Rev. William Bradley, (the relator of this suit,) claimed the surplus revenue 
of the school property, after the reduction of certain contingent expences. The 
Governors and Trustees, on the other hand, contended for the right to assign 
the master a limited salary ; and onthe appointment of the present master, in 
1817, they had allotted to him the use of the house and premises attached to 
the school, a piece of land, and an annual stipend of £110. They alleged, in 
answer to the Master’s claims, the additional circumstance that his miscon- 
duct had driven all the free scholars on the foundation from the school; and 
that having got rid of all the free scholars, he retained the premises for the 
advantage of instructing his private pupils. On behalf of the Master, it was 
averred that the cause of their being no free scholars was the refusal of the 
Governors, who were at variance with him, to nominate any boys for that 
purpose. 

His Honour thought the points did not vary from those which had under- 
gone consideration in the Rolls Court; no additional circumstances had been 
introduced which could affect the case, and therefore he did not think that he 
had any power to interfere. The Governors of the school had rights under 
the charter of foundation, and they were the best judges as to the proper pro- 
ceedings relative to any attempt at a removal of the Master. 
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Cornwall Assizes.— Nisi Prius Court.—( Before Mr. Justice Patreson.) 


THE KING, ON THE PROSECUTION OF REV. J. PASCOE, AGAINST 
WILLIAMS AND OTHERS, 
INDICTMENT. 


Mr. Sergeant Wilde, on the part of the prosecutor, stated that the defendants 
were charged under the indictment with rioting in the Church-yard of St. 
Hilary in this county, assaulting the prosecutor, and assaulting Thomas Bray, 
a constable of the said parish, whilst in the execution of his duty (in trying 
to repress the riot), and they were also charged with a common assault on the 
said Thomas Bray. The indictment was preferred with a view of obtaining 
a legal decision on the question, upon which some persons profess to main- 
tain doubts, and also for the purpose of securing the personal safety of Mr. 
Pascoe, who is the clergyman of the parish. He begged to say that whatever 
might be the consequences of this indictment against defendants, no one would 
regret the results of the present inquiry more than Mr. Pascoe himself. In 
this county, as well as many others, funerals took place on a Sunday, and for 
the last two years every funeral which has taken place on the Sabbath in cer- 
tain districts (in consequence of its being a day of rest, when persons are not 
at work) occasions a great concourse of persons to assemble to witness the 
ceremony ; and some of them having taken more drink than was consistent 
with sobriety, it was often the case that serious riots and conflicts take place, 
and frequently those who came from innocent purposes have been betrayed 
into a breach of peace or some offence against the law, by fighting, quarrell- 
ing and other disorderly conduct, utterly inconsistent with the day, and the 
solemn proceedings which they assembled to witness. The frequent repetition 
of such disorders had at length called the attention of the Bishop and Clergy 
towards it, and accordingly it has been thought right not to permit funerals to 
take place on the Sabbath unless it be a case of necessity, for in this county 
deceased persons are seldom or ever kept more than three days after their 
deaths, and those who die on any day in the middle of the week have always 
been interred ona Sunday. 

His Lordship said that it would be quite impossible for defendants to obtain 
a verdict: they must see that they had been guilty of an error in this case, and 
it would be for the benefit ofeach party to put an end to this indictment by de- 
fendants acknowledging themselves in the wrong. 

Mr. Crowder (defendant’s counsel) assented to this course, and observed that 
his clients had formed mistaken notions on the subject with no intentional ill 
will towards Mr. Pascoe. 

Sergeant Wilde said, that termination would be in exact accordance with 
his client’s wishes. It was the clergyman’s province to appoint a time for 
burying a corpse, and it was notin the power of any person to bury it when 
the Minister did not approve of it, and such persons so offending were amenable 
to the laws. 

His Lordship said his opinion was, that it was the duty of the clergyman of 
the parish to appoint a fit and proper time for a funeral to take place, and no- 
thing could be more reasonable than that funerals should not take place on a 
Sunday, because it was a means of occasioning an assemblage of persons who 
too often conduct themselves with great impropriety, and in direct opposition 
to the solemn rites which they attend to witness, and notin accordance with 
the day set apart for our devotions and rest from labour—but it was not 4 
question for this Court to determine : it was properly a question on which the 
Ecclesiastical Court should give a decision.—The Jury, under the direction of 
the Judge, found the defendants Guilty. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH TEMPORALITIES BILL, 


Ir seems so desirable that the following speech should be as widely spread and 
as permanently recorded as possible, both that the church of England may see 


what are the opinions and feelings of the Primate on the momentous questions. 


to which the speech relates and also that in times like these all may learn in 
what temper high principles should be maintained, that the Editor feels he 
does an acceptable service to his readers in extracting the speech from what is 
considered as the most authentic record, the Mirror of Parliament. In the 


next number he proposes in the same way to give the Primate’s speech on the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill. 


“ | am anxious to follow the most reverend prelate who has just spoken, be- 
cause if I should postpone the opportunity of addressing your lordships until 
a later hour of the night, the state of my health might prevent my being 
able to do so; and I feel, upon a question of such great importance, it is im- 
possible for me, holding the situation I do, to give a silent vote. It is always 
with considerable pain that I find myself opposed, on any public question, to 
his Majesty’s ministers. It is a position, 1 had almost said hardly becoming, 
but certainly new for an Archbishop of Canterbury; I had it not in con- 
templation when I was raised to the station I now fill, nor have I been pre- 
pared for it by my previous habits of life, or modes of thinking. Hitherto the 
policy of the country has been, for the government, in all matters connected 
with the church, to consult with the heads of the church, before such matters 
were matured and brought forward. And the reason was obvious ; because 
if there should happen to be any differences of opinion, they might be settled 
by amicable discussion in private, and such a mode of proceeding had the 
advantage of preventing any hostile collision in public—an advantage which I 
consider to be a very great one indeed ; for, my lords, though I differ in opi- 
nion with those who maintain that this bench ought implicitly to follow the 
dictation of the government, yet I feel, I will not say the unfitness, but the 
great inconvenience, of being placed in opposition to the power upon which we 
must lean for support. I know much inconvenience must arise from the 
interruption of that confidential intercourse which has hitherto subsisted 
between the government and the heads of the church; the mere surmise,, 
however groundless, that the government is unfavourably disposed towards the 
church, or that the church is suspicious of the government, must at all times 

injurious, and in many ways. Impressed, therefore, with those sentiments, 
I feel sensible of the painful alternative submitted to my choice—either to 
give my assent to a measure which I cannot approve of, or to place myself in 
4 situation so painful and so disagreeable as that which I have described,— 
namely, in opposition to his Majesty’s ministers. 

Another disadvantage under which I labour on this occasion is, that in op- 
posing a measure,—bearing even the name of a measure of reform,—I incur the 
danger of being supposed to be an enemy to all reform. 1 run the risk, under 
such circumstances, of having my conduct attributed to the worst of mo- 
tives, either to party feeling (from which no man can be more free than 
myself), or to private interest, though I have really none in the case; 
or lastly, to a bigoted prejudice that is opposed to every species of in- 
novation, of whatever character it may be. On these accounts, and for 
Vor. FV.— Oct. 1833. 3 N 
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several other reasons, I have endeavoured, as much as possible, to state to 
myself, as well as to others, the reasons which might be assigned for support- 
ing this bill; and I am sorry to say that I cannot arrive at the conclusion 
that I can give it my support. It is with much pain that I feel bound to 
adopt that course ; but, in justice to myself, I trust your lordships will allow 
me to state the reasons which have induced me to come to this decision. 

In looking at this bill, as it has come before your lordships, it would seem 
to have two objects in view, which are totally distinct, and not necessarily 
connected, the one with the other; the one being reform, the other concilia- 
tion. By the reform of the church, I mean the improvement of its internal 
economy, by the building of churches and glebe-houses, the augmentation of 
small livings, and other useful regulations, which are to be found in several 
parts of this bill. Under the head of conciliation, I reckon, the abolition 
of the vestry-cess, and the substitution, in its stead, of a tax upon the clergy. 
I do not know whether I should place a reduction in the number of the bishops 
under the head of reform ; I rather think your lordships will be of opinion 
that it leans to conciliation. Now these two objects of reform and concilia- 
tion, as I have already said, are quite distinct ; they ought, therefore, to have 
been brought forward in separate measures, as they could with advantage be 
discussed separately, and they would have been separately recommended on 
distinct grounds. in the few observations I have to make, it is my intention 
to err this course. 

will begin with the vestry-cess, a tax which, I am told, and which I rea- 

dily believe, is considered most odious in Ireland. I can easily conceive why 
it should be a source of great dissatisfaction, from the difference between the 
religious opinions of those who are called upon to pay it; and I, therefore, for 
one, am most ready to give it up if the people are determined not to bear it. 
It leads to perpetual irritation, and I yield on the ground of expediency. But 
then we are told that this is a boon, a compensation to the people of Ireland for 
the passing of the Coercion Bill; and that they must go together. But, my lords, 
as regards this course of reasoning, I confess I cannot see the force of it. For 
when I look to the happy effects which that bill has had in restoring tranquil- 
lity in Ireland; when I see that the powers given by that bill have been exer- 
cised with so much moderation, and that the immediate consequence has been, 
as if by magic, to restore peace and tranquillity throughout the country; I say 
that bill, in itself, is a boon to Ireland. I contend that it must be regarded 
as such by all those who wish to sleep comfortably in their beds, or to enjoy 
their property in security. I will not, however, insist upon this point; l 
grant the necessity of removing all causes of irritation, and suppose the cess 
to be abolished. But then comes the question, upon whom is the charge to 
fall? At present it is borne by the occupiers of the land ; and is, or ought to 
be, a deduction from rent, so as ultimately to fall on the proprietor of 
the land. This statement answers the question upon whom this tax 
ought to fall? Upon the landed proprietors of Ireland. There is no reason 
why it should be imposed upon the clergy rather than upon any other class of 
the community, except, indeed, that it may be said to be for church purposes; 
but I think that on the mere description of the charge of church cess,—that it 
is for public purposes connected with the church, the public, such being the 
case, ought to be called upon to pay it. I allow that in other countries the 
expense of repairing the church is charged upon the clergy; but by the laws of this 
country a different arrangement exists, one portion of that expense being borne 
by the impropriator of the tithes, and the other by the parish; the impro- 
riator keeping the chancel in repair, and the parish the body of the church. 
at is the law at present, and so I consider it ought to continue. However, 
as this point was so ably, justly, and unanswerably argued by my right reve- 
rend friend (the Bishop of Exeter) in the course of his eloquent speech last 
night, I will not detain your lordships upon it further than to confirm what my 
right reverend friend stated, that it is a transfer of a tax from the rich to the 
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—from the great landed proprietors, to whom it is absolutely as nothing, te 
a church that is very ill provided with means for carrying its own beneficial 
purposes into effect. I say that this point was practically and unanswerably 
argued by my right reverend friend last night, and none of the noble lords who 
followed him have ventured to touch upon that point. But on this head I 
will say no more ; I suppose the cess to be fixed in perpetuity upon the church, 
and I proceed to consider its effects, which I fear will be most unfortunate. 
There was a great discrepancy between the financial statement made by the 
noble Earl in his able speech on opening this debate, and that of the right reve- 
rend prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) ; but which of the two is right, I cannot 
take upon myself to decide. I am willing, however, to take the statement on 
the shewing of the noble Earl, as the more favourable to the bill, and as 
operating most against my argument. The noble Earl estimated the charge 
necessary to be made on the removal of the vestry-cess at 60,000/. a-year, 
and he stated the means which would eventually accrue for effecting this and 
several other objects at 130,000/. a-vear. 

(Eart Grey.—No; the amount I reckoned upon was 155,0001.] 

I beg the noble Earl’s pardon for unintentionally mis-stating the amount; 
if that be so, the argument, which I am about to use, will not be quite so strong 
as [had supposed; but what I was going to say was, that in the first place the 
vestry-cess would consume half of the entire sum reckoned upon by the noble 
Earl, and more than one-third when the scheme shall come into full operation. 
However, taking the vestry-cess at 60,000/., and the sum eventually to be 
raised to meet it, and for other purposes, at 155,000/., I think the case will be 
sufficiently strong. The charge for the vestry-cess must be satisfied before 
any money can be applied to the increase of the amount of benefices, and the 
consequence will be, that a long time will elapse before the funds can be 
realized ;—before the tax takes effect;—and before a sale of the bishops’ 
lands can take place. The money will come in very slowly; a very heavy 
debt will be incurred, which must be paid off before any of the other 
objects can be accomplished. Your lordships will, therefore, perceive, that 
this fund will have so much to bear, that the building of churches, the repair- 
ing of glebe-houses, and the increase of small benefices, must be put off for an 
indefinite period. Independently of these considerations, I think the plan is 
beset with other and very serious difficulties. It has ever been found, that the 
only way in which local matters can be economically managed is by local 
assessment; and this is the reason why this tax was laid on the occupier of 
the land, and not upon the landlord, because he was himself interested in the 
amount of the assessment, and therefore exercised avigilance and watchfulness 
over the expenditure, and the necessity for it. But a board, sitting in Dublin, 
according to this bill,—a board, most respectably composed, I admit,—is to 
manage the affairs of every church in Ireland, however distant, and however 
small. It.is to have an annual account placed before it of the repairs ne- 
cessary to be made, and of the sums required,—but of the correctness of 
the one, or the necessity of the other, the board cannot, by possibility, form 
any correct judgment, nor can they maintain any superintendence, except 
through the agency of others, who may not always be trustworthy, which 
will be the means, in all probability, of adding to the expenditure, and 
causing a further reduction of the funds of the church, which its wants 
already exceed. Now, my lords, when these deficiencies occur, how are they 
to be supplied? Why, | suppose by an additional tax on the clergy, already 
impoverished by the reduction of tithes, and heavy taxation, and nothing then 
will be wanting but a poor-rate tocomplete their ruin, There will be no pro- 
perty on which to fall back,—all the see lands will have been sold; in what- 
ever direction the clergy may turn, they will find nothing in reserve—no 
source from which they can draw any thing to meet these additional expences 
imposed upon them. 

1 will not detain your lordships further upon this point; but, strongly pro- 
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testing against the transfer of the church-cess from the lands to the clergy, 
and against the alienation of the see lands, I will suppose this measure 
to be carried,—what, then, is to be the effect of it? One of its objects is 
stated to be conciliation; and I freely admit that nothing is more necessary, 
particularly in a country like Ireland, where so much dissension exists,—and 
far from blaming his Majesty’s government upon that account, I give them 
credit for endeavouring to attain so desirable an object. If the Roman 
catholics and protestants of Ireland could be brought to lay aside their animo- 
sities, it would be a truism to say, that that country would be completely 
happy. That is all that is wanting for such a purpose. But I am afraid that 
this attempt at conciliation will fail; and I will tell your lordships why. It 
is conciliation to be obtained by concession on one side only: and not 
simply concession, but sacrifice, where the property and feelings of one party 
‘are to be hurt, in order to gratify the feelings—which in itself will be con- 
strued into a triumph—of the other. Conciliation of this kind will never pro- 
duce peace. It will raise in the minds of one party a feeling of exultation, and 
a corresponding feeling of irritation in the minds of the other. And to whom 
‘is this sacrifice to be made, and at whose expence? To the oppressor and 
agitator, at the cost of the peaceable and the persecuted. My lords, those who 
have read the Report of the committee that was laid upon your lordships’ table 
a short time since, will see that this is an inversion of justice, which gives a 
reward to the offender, and inflicts punishment upon the innocent sufferer. 
I feel, my lords, that after the panegyric passed by the right reverend pre- 
late on the clergy of Ireland last night, and after the testimony borne by 
the most reverend prelate, who has just addressed your lordships, to their 
exemplary conduct, I hardly do them justice when I speak of them as a body 
distinguished for their piety, moderation, and charity. But I feel that that 
justice is due to them. Their virtues have shone forth to perfection in the 
midst of the severest persecution. They have been reviled and insulted; they 
have been despoiled of their property; they have been hunted from their 
homes, exposed to the fury of the rabble, and the attacks of the assassin ; and 
all this they have borne with patience: what’then will be their feelings of disap- 
pointment when, looking up to the legislature of this country for compensation 
and justice, they are met with severe penalties? But while this is the con- 
duct of the protestant clergy on the one part, what, in all probability, will be 
the course of the Roman catholics on the other? I see but little reason to 
expect any very great moderation from them. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that any body of men, acting together with the greatest consistency 
for the attainment of a particular point, will not be encouraged, by partial 
success, to pursue their object to the utmost. Therefore, with regard to what 
the church will gain in her external condition, I cannot expect that her stabi- 
lity will be secured by the sacrifice she has made, or that she will gain in 
security what she has lost in wealth and influence. But then, my lords, 
what will be her internal condition, supposing this bill to pass? All those 
improvements which have been dwelt upon with so much ability, and with 
so much propriety, by the noble Earl, (if only they can be carried into execu- 
tion)—all the expectations of those improvements, I apprehend, will be entirely 
frustrated. All the funds which ought to be appropriated for those purposes 
will, as I have before said, be consumed by supplying the vestry-cess for a 
period of many years; so that, for the attainment of all those objects, it 1s 8 
reat chance whether the church of Ireland will ever derive any efficient fund. 
f I object to this bill on the one hand because I think it is wrong, | 
object to it on the other hand because I conceive it to be impracticable. But, 
although the objects of this bill are unattainable, I am not the less dissatisfied 
with its principles. 
There was a provision originally contained in the bill to which many 
harsh epithets have been applied. I will not use any such terms; but I will 
say that it was a most unjust provision. It went to sanction the principle of 
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alienating the property of the church, and applying it to the purposes of the 
state. That clause has been withdrawn, but the principle of at still remains. 
The imposing of the vestry-cess upon the clergy appears to me to be no less 
than transferring the obligation of the payment of a tax from one class of 
s to another, which strikes me as being at variance with the recognised 
principles of the rights of property. I think no less can be affirmed of the 
compulsory sale of the see lands. In the provisions for the sale of those lands 
the real proprietor is the only person who does not seem to be consulted. The 
consent of many persons is rendered necessary ; but ‘the option of the tenant 
is to be dominant, who is also to have a bonus of 4 per cent. Another cir- 
cumstance also will operate largely for the benefit of those persons who have 
the least claim to indulgence, and that is, the mode in which the reserved 
rents are to be calculated, which is to be in reference to the fines paid in the 
foregoing years, and not according to the actual value of the land. The 
bishops of Ireland have been much in the habit of taking the representations of 
their tenants, and of actingin this respect with more liberality than the clergy 
of this country, who employ surveyors to ascertain the real valpe of the pro- 
perty. And hence it is evident that those who are entitled tothe least indulgence 
will obtain the most ; because, if every man’s representation ofthe value of the 
property he holds is to be taken, those who represent their property at the least 
value will be the greatest gainers by the purchase of the perpetuity. It has 
been stated, but I cannot vouch for its truth, that, in some instances, renewals 
have been granted for nothing ; and it is the notion of persons holding those 
lands, that they will be entitled to retain the property for nothing. But that 
is a notion which can be easily corrected by an express provision in the bill. 
I will trouble your weges > but with few observations further. My object 
in rising was rather to explain my own views than to offer any instructions 
to your lordships. 
will.advert very shortly to the proposal for reducing the number of the 
bishops. It is said that bishoprics have been frequently united and frequently 
disjoined ; and that where the sees are inconsiderable, they may be very pro- 
perly united together. Iam not inclined to contest either of those positions ; 
but one circumstance is left out of consideration, which is this—that in former 
times the union of bishoprics was frequently made, ex necessitutis causd, be- 
cause the revenue of one bishopric was insufficient to maintain the bishop ; 
therefore they were united, and the right still exists to grant sees in commen- 
dam. ‘They were united for the mere purposes of property, but your lordships 
cannot fairly raise upon so small a basis such a sweeping measure as the one 
now before you ; more especially in a country where the bishops are among the 
principal residents, and who, living under those moral restraints which persons 
so high in the church must always observe, cannot fail to be most useful in 
their several districts. But whatis to me of still greater importance upon this 
part of the plan is, that the Roman catholic establishment is altogether 
untouched. It must be so, because your lordships have no right to interfere 
with it. Indeed, 1 should oppose more strenuously any interference with that 
establishment than with the protestant one, as connected with the legislature. 
Still, let me ask, is it good policy for those who wish to support the protes- 
tant religion, to take away ten of its bishops at once, while the ground is left 
open to the Roman catholics, whose prelates may, in all probability, not only 
take the suppressed sees, but actually live in the bishops’ palaces? But there 
is another point, namely, the appointment of bishops by parliament, to which 
I would crave your serious attention. This is most strongly felt as a ground 
of serious apprehension by the clergy of Ireland. It is, indeed, on the ground 
that such apprehension exists, that I shall object to this part of the measure; 
and I trust, if it should reach the committee, that that clause will at least be 
altered, so as to meet their feelings. It would be very unwise to offend that body 
of men, already so much excited, in a matter so easily remedied, by returning 
the right of appointment to the crown, to which it properly belongs, or adopt- 
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ing some other unexceptionable mode of exercising it. With respect to the 
hardship on those bishops who will have additional labour imposed upon them 
by the consolidation of bishoprics, I do not lay much stress upon it, though 
I think some provision should be made to relieve such of them as may be ad- 
vanced in years, especially when they may conscientiously be unwilling 
to subject themselves to the additional charge, upon the ground that it is a 
species of plurality. If any pecuniary interests were attached to these unions 
of the bishoprics, what an outcry would be raised against them! It was ob- 
served last night, that the bishop was recompensed for any loss of revenue he 
might sustain by an increase of his patronage. Patronage appears to me to be 
too highly estimated: if it be on any account a desirable thing, it is that it 
may enable the possessor to reward merit, and assist the deserving. Its 
little value in other respects I can speak of from my own experience; 
and even that pleasure is never without its drawbacks, for, when you 
are rewarding one deserving man, you know that ten equally deserving 
men are passed over. The patronage of a bishop in this respect has been 
described as honestum, onerosum,—the lawyer whom I cite uses some other 
word which I have forgotten. With respect to the tax on the clergy, I 
acknowledge, that to a moderate tax I have no objection, provided it be raised 
for purposes exclusively connected with the church. The church in both 
countries wants many things. It wants the power of providing a professional 
education for its ministers ; an object which I trust will be amply secured in 
the new college at Durham—a part of the country where such an establish- 
ment is much required. But as far as my power goes, I will resist the appli- 
cation of even a single sixpence to any object not immediately promotive of 
the welfare of the church. 

I wish to advert, for a moment, to the board of commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under this bill. I do not distrust any of those who are to be mem- 
bers of that commission by Virtue of their offices, nor the bishops; but my 
fears are, that many occasions will arise for the necessary absence of those 
distinguished persons; and I have always found, in those who constantly 
manage any society or institution, a disposition to get the entire direction 
of it into their own hands. It is to those persons I look with suspicion—it 
is the paid commissioners in regard to whom I confess I cannot help feeling 
a degree of distrust. They will, no doubt, be very respectable persons,— 
such, for instance, as the commissioners of stamps or customs, among 
whom I have had many friends; but that they will be qualified to conduct 
the affairs of the church is a thing very much to be doubted; while no 
doubt can exist that they will obtain a control over the other mem- 
bers of the commission,—a control, [ mean, not by undue influence on the 
minds of those eminent individuals, but from the almost inevitable cir- 
cumstance of their frequent absence from the board. I think, however, that 
this evil may easily be provided against, by directing in this bill, that no busi- 
ness which concerns the discipline or immediate interests of the church shall 
be transacted except at certain stated periods, when it shall be requisite for 
three: bishops, or two bishops, and the Archbishop of Dublin, or the pri- 
mate, to be present. That, I think, would be a very proper caution ; for, 
though it has been said that the three additional commissioners may be 
clergymen, still, except they are necessarily clergymen, it is right to assume 
that they will be laymen. But what I chiefly object to is, the existence of 
the commission altogether, in reference to the management of the affairs of 
the church. But, not to detain your lordships any longer, I object to 
to this bill, because reform is only a subordinate principle in it; its real prin- 
ciple is conciliation, which, in my opinion, will come to nothing; I ob- 
ject to it, because it is a violation of some of the rights which are still 
held sacred with respect to public property; I object to it, because 
it will give the Roman catholics (of whom I wish not to speak in the 
spirit of unkindness) a temporary triumph over the protestants, and will 
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be a source of irritation to the protestants which will not tend to 
produce that harmony between those two classes which it is the pro- 
fessed object of this bill to effect; and I also object to it, because it is the 
most sweeping measure that ever entered into the contemplation of any 
government since the days of the Reformation. It will operate as a total revo- 
lution in church property; the ancient possessors will be despoiled of their 
lands, which will thus be transferred to strangers. Add to all this, there is not 
a single word in the whole bill to prove that this is a special case of neces- 
sity ; there is not a single expression in it to guard against the application of 
the same principle to every corporation in the kingdom.” 


EDUCATION RETURNS. 


In pursuance of an address of the House of Commons to his Majesty on this 
subject, Lord Melbourne has addressed a circular to the overseer of the poor 
of every parish or place in England, requesting satisfactory answers to the 
following questions :—‘ A return of the number of schools in each town, 
parish, chapelry, or extra-parochial place; which return, after stating the 
amount of the population of the said town or place according to the last census, 
shall specify—1, Whether the said schools are infant, daily, or Sunday 
schools ;—2, Whether they are confined, either nominally or virtually, to the 
use of children of the Established Church, or of any other religious denomina- 
tion ;—3, Whether they are endowed or unendowed ;—4, By what funds 
they are supported, if unendowed, whether by payments from the scholars, or 
otherwise ;—5, The number and sexes of the scholars in each school ;—6, The 
age at which the children generally enter, and at which they generally quit 
school ;—7, The salaries and other emeluments allowed to the masters or 
mistresses in each school ;—and shall also distinguish—8s, Those schools 
which have been established or revived since 1818,—and, 9, Those schools to 
which a lending library is attached.” 
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ORDINATIONS. 
Bishop of St. David's, St. David's College, Lampeter .........++++. Sept. 1. 


Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden Sept. 22 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Atkinson, Richard ...... BA. ‘Trinity Dublin Bishop of Lincoln 
Betton, Joseph ......... BeA. Christ's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Blunt, Robert............ B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bowen, Charles ......... B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Dupré, Michacl Thomas 38.a. Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Evans, David ........0++. St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Hopkins, Thomas ...... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Holcombe, Essex ...... B.A. Jesus Oxford Bishop of St. David's 
Howell, Howell ......... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Hughes, William ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Hughes, William ...... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
James, Thomas ........ St. David's Bishop of St. David's ~ 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishap. 


Jones, Jolin...... cccccccee BAe St. John's Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Lloyd, Henry Robert... 8.4. Trinity Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Meares, Samuel C....... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Rashdall, John ......... BA. Corpus Christi Camb, Bishop of Lincoln 
Stockdale, Joseph Walt. ga. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
White, Wm. Spranger z.a. Trinity Camb. —Lishop of Lincoln 
Willan, James Henry... g.a, St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Williams, John ........ St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Williams, Morgan ...... St. David s Bishop of St. David's 
William, Rees............ St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Wyatt, Arth, Montague St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
YRLIESTS. 

Aeworth, William ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Bowcott, William ...... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Bowen, William W. W. s.a. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Champnes, T. Thornton ga. Merton Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Daniell, Rowland ...... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Davies, Thomes ......... St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Davies, Thomas Howell St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Golding, Josiah Edward 3.a. Queen's Camb, Bishop of Lincoln 
Griffiths, James Richard St. David's sishop of St. David's 
Hughes, Henry ......... Bishop of St. David's 
JaMet, JON cise sceiceesese St. David's Bishop of St. David's 
Lewis, Edward T....... B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of St. David’s 
Maturin, CharlesHenry ma. King’s Camb. } “~— of Ely by 1. d. from 


§ Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. d. from 
Oxted Bp. of Bristol 
Bishop of St. David's 
Bishop of St. David's 


M‘Calmont, Thomas... 3B.a. Worcester 


St. David's 
St. David's 


Morgan, Benjamin...... 
Morgan, John Parry... 


Partridge, W. Edwards 8.a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Prescott, Geo. Edward m.a. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


Purvis, William Pye... m.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Rogers, William........ B.A. Catherine Hall Camb.- Bishop of Lincoln 


Tyrrell, William.......... BA. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Vaughan, Charles ...... B.A. Wadham Oxford Bishop of St. David's 
Venables, R. Lister... Bea. Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Weighell, John ......... B.A. Pembroke Camb. — Bishop of Lincoln 
Williams, David......... Beas St. John’s Camb. Bishop of St. David's 
Wilson, J. Posthumus B.a. Magdalen Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells will hold an Ordination at Wells on Sunday, Oct. 20. 
A general Ordination will be held at Salisbury the 20th of Uctober. 


The Bishop of Lincoln's next Ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 
22nd of December. Candidates are required to send their papers thither, to his Lord- 
ship, before the 10th of November. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Byron, FORM c.csccoscces Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. 
Dakins, J. He.  ccccccves Domestic Chaplain to H. R. TH. the Duke of Cumberland. 
Dunscombe, N.C. Assistant Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, Carlisle. 


Fancourt, Rev. W, L., D.D., Milton Ecclesia Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln. 

Hereford, Rt. Rev. Eshod ( Bishop of), Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster. 

Morgan, John, Curate of Mapledurham, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Oxford. 

Morgan, 8. F ........ «+» Minister of the New Church at Nineveh, Birmingham. 
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Peil, T. W Senior Tutor and one of the three Senior Fellows of Durham 
Cl eeeetrevrreeeeenee 


College. 


Porklington, H. S Domestic Chaplain 


to the Marquis of Camden. 


Paulett, Hon. & Rev. Lord Charles, Prebendary of Coombe and Haruham, wv. Rus- 
coombe Northbury annexed, in Sarum Cath. 


Pritchard, Richard ... 
upon- Avon. 
Rose, Hugh James 


Chaplaincy and Mastership of the Grammar School, Stratford- 


Professorship of Divinity in the University of Durham. 


Webster, ‘Rowl: and, Curate of Stockton-upon-Tees, a Surrogate for the Diocese of 


Durham. 


PREFER 
Name. Preferment. 
De a canis St. Giles V., Oxford 
Bowen, W. W. ... Camrose V. 
Coldham, Geo. ... Glemsford R. 
Cat, JOM csteseens Poslingford R. 
Davies, We. cscsaces : L. — R. 


Peter’s C., Lir- 
prec im 


\s 

yall Graf 
"9 . deston cum srat- 
sian YU ton Regis R. } 


Downes, J. W. 


— 


Fitzroy, F. 


Foxton, Frederick 


Harrison, W. B. 
Ilayward, G. C.... 
Hazlewood, F. F. 
Horne, Thomas... 
Jones, BE. Ti. ssccas 
Liddell, Hon. R. 
a 
Mahon, G. W. ... Joln, Morriston C. 
Morris, Richard... Eatington V. 

Otley, C. B. ...... Welby R. 

\ Minister of St. Paul’ s] 
*)> Church, Cheltenham " 
Ilmer V. 

St. Bride’s V. w. ) 


Hoghton P. C. 


Gayton K. 
Nympstield R. 
Maidstone C, 
Mursley R. 
Llanthewy Skyrrid 
Hartlepool C. 
Billockby hi. 


Page, Thomas 

Partridge, W. E. 

Powell Morgan... 2 
’ 5 @ Coedkernew \ 


Prowett, John...... Caifield R.& V. 
Robbins, Wm. 
Roberts, J. C. ... Witherley R. 
Skeeles, G. J....... Cranwell V. 
St. John, Geo. Warndon 


Heigham R. 


lhompson, R..... . West Wittering ¢ 


Vernon, — Leominster 


Vevsie, Daniel 


= doe Daventry P. ¢ 
Williams, Thomas 


Llangwm V. 


Woodhouse, G. H. Boulton P. ¢ 


antham. 


Vou. LV .—Oct. 1833 


MENTS. 
County. Diocese. Patron. 
Oxtord Oxford = St. John’s Coll., Oxon 


Pembroke St. David's C. W. T. Bowen, Esq. 


Suffolk = Norwich Bishop of Ely 
Suffolk Norwich Colonel Weston 


Cardigan St. David's The Parishioners 
Warwick Lich. & C. Reetor of St. Philip 
Northam. PeterboroThe King 


Lancaster Chester { Rev. G. Baldwin, 


2 = V.of Leyland 


Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 
Kent Canterb. 

Bucks Lincoln Mrs. Childers 


Monmouth Llandaff [lis own presentation 

Durham Durham’ V. of Hart 

Norfolk Norwich C. Lueas, Esq. 
Bishop of St. David's 

Warwick Worcester KE. J. Shirley, Esq. 


Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. Rennell® 
Glouces. Glouces. Rev. F. Close 
Bucks Earl of Chesterfield 
- Monmouth Llandaff Bishop of Llandaff 
Bishop of Norwich 
Norfolk Norwich & Earl of Shrews- 


bury, alternately 


Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Leicester Rev. J. Roberts 
Lincoln Lineoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Worces. Worces. Sir T. Winnington 


( Prebendary of Wit- 


Sussex Chich. tering in Chiches- 
) ter Cathedral. 
( Eton Coll. at nomi- 
Sussex nation of Bp. of 


Chich. 

) Chichester 
Northam. Peterbro’ Christ Chureh, Oxon, 
Monmouth Llandaff Bishop of St. David's 

The Proprietors of 
Derby L&C, Estates in that 
Township 


gee 


As Widow and Executrix of the late Thomas Rennell, Clerk, B.D., Prebendary of South 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


CLERGYMEN 


Name. Preferment. 
Ayre, John......... Wymeswould 
Birkett, Joseph ... Stranton V. 
Boultbee, Charles  Baxterly R. 
Campbell, Caleb... Owstone V. 
Cholwich, W., Farringdon 
Davy, Martin...... Waterperry V. 
Hockly, W., Shacklewell 
COS Rise R. 
Horstord, John, Woolwich 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DECEASED. 

County. Diocese. Patron. 
Leicester 
Durham Durham Sir M.W. Ridley, Bt. 
Warwick Lich.&C. Lord Chancellor 
W. York York D. P. Cooke, Esq. 


Oxford Oxford Joseph Henley, Esq. 


k. York York 


Lord Chancellor 


Ingleby, Henry... Kirkleathem Cleveland 
Jennings, Wm. ... Baydon P. C. Wilts Sarum Sir F. Burdett 

{ Great Parndon R. Essex London Hon. W.P. Wellesley 
Johnson, John... ? w. North Mimms V._ Herts Lincoln Mrs. Fullerton 
Mawdesley, T...... St. Mary R. Chester Chester Earl Grosvenor 
Parsons, Jolin...... St. John R., Wapping, Middlx. London. — Brasennose C.,Oxon, 
Powell, Caleb...... Owston V. W. York York D. P. Cooke, Esq. 


Shuckburgh, C.W.  Goldhanger R. 
Smith, Edw. G.... St. Helen's P. C. 
‘Tahourdin, — Tilehurst C. 
Waters, John...... Godstone 
Whittaker, G. Northfleet V. 


Kssex London N. Westcombe, Esq. 
Isle of W. Winches. Eton College 

Berks 

Surrey 

Kent Canterb. The King 





BIRTHS AND MARRLAGES. 


one 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The Lady of the Rev. W. M. 
Dudley, Poole, Dorset ; of Rev. John Bell, v. 
of Rothwell; of Rev. J. R. Furnass, M.A., 
Ponteland v.; of Rev. J. D. Hales, Charmouth 
r., Dorset; of the Lord Bishop of London, 
Fulham House ; of Rev. C. C. Walkey, Luton, 
Beds ; of Rev. R. Appleton, Reading ; of Rev. 
P. Jacob, Crawley r., Hunts. 

Of Daughters-—The Lady of the Rev. H. 
T. Powys; of Rev. Arthur Hill, St. James’s- 
— Bath ; of Rev. J. Sandys, Canonbury- 
place, Islington ; of Rev. J. D. Glennie, Sand- 
gate; of Rev. T. Donkin, c. of Stokesay, Sa- 
lop; of Rev. T. Gurney, Rampton ; of Rev. 
E. Houlditch, St. Leonard’s, Exeter; of Rev. 
James Wallen, Bridgewater; of Rev. Dr. 
Crombie, Kedford-square, East ; of Venerable 
Archdeacon Wix, St. John's, Newfoundland. 


MARRIAGES 

The Rev. W. Maynard, of Liverpool, to 
Esther Cooper, fourth surviving d. of the late 
T. S. Aldersey, Esq. of Lissen Grove: the 
Rev. F.W. Rhodes, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Camb., to Elizabeth Sophia, second d. of J. F. 
Menet, Esq., of Frognal, Hampstead; the Rt. 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Thomas Hay, youngest 


brother of the M irquis ot Tw eedd tle, and r. of 


Rendlesham, Sutfolk, to Harriet, d. of the late 
Sir A. Kinloch, of Gilmerton, Bart.; the Rev. 
Wm. Palin, B.A.. of Stifford, Essex, to Miss 
Long, of Barnsbury-park, Islington; the Rev. 





Charles Forster, B.D., chancellor of Ardfert, 
and domestic chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Limerick, to Laura, youngest d. of the late 
H. Thornton, Esq.,M.P. ; the Rev. J. Graham, 
D.D., Master of Christ’s College, Camb., to 
Charlotte,- youngest d. of the late Rev. Robert 
Porteus, r. of Wickham Bishops, Essex ; the 
Rev. Charles Smith, B.D., r.of Newton, Suf- 
folk, to Susanna, youngest d. of J. L. Moilliet, 
Esq., of Hampstead-hall, Staffordshire; the 
Rev. H. W. Sheppard, of Trinity College, 
Camb., and Compton-house, Gloucestershire, 
to Mary Anne, d. of Lieut.-Gen. Alex. Graham 
Stirling, of Duchray and Auchy le, Perthshire ; 
the Rev. C. H. Watling, B.D., ¢. of Charlton 
Kings, Gloucestershire, to Emily, third d. of 
Thos. Colley Porter, Esq., of Aighburth-hall, 
near Liverpool; the Rev. Leonard Shatto 
(rde, B.A., to Anna Maria Charlotte, eldest 
d. of Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., of Ewart- 
park, Northumberland; the Rev. Francis F. 
Clark, B.A., ¢. of the district of Coseley, to 
Sarah, eldest d. of J. Russel, Esq., of Bescott- 
hall, near Wednesbury ; the Rev. Arthur Car- 
righan, r. of Barrow, to Julia, youngest d. of 
T. Mills, Esq., of Great Saxham-hall ; the 
Rev. W. Musters, second s. of J. Musters, Esq-, 
of Colwich-hall, Notts, to Miss Fitzbridges; 
the Rev. G. S. Hume, v. of Melksham, Wilts 
to Miss King, of that place ; the Rev. J. W . 
Harman, of Peterborough, to Anne, only 4. of 
T. M. Wardle, Esq., of that place ; the Rev. 
E. H. Brown, M.A., r. of Middleton in Tees- 
dale, to Marianne, eldest d. of the late J. Peel 
Esy., of Stapenhill, Derbyshire; the Rev. J. 
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Linton, M.A., Fellow of Maed. Coll., to Eliza, 
second d. of the late Rev. T. Wingfield, r. of 
Teigh, in the c. of Rutland; the Rev. Edw. 
Wickham, M.A., Fellow of New College, to 
Christiana St. Barbe, second d. of the Rev. C. 
H. White, r. of Shelden; the Rev. J. Col- 
borne, M.A., of Wadham College, and of 
Frampton-upon-Severn, Gloncestershire, — to 
Miss Wynch, of Finchley, Middlesex ; the Rev. 
R. Jackson, B.A., of Clare Hall, Camb., to 
Frances Anne, only d. of the Rev. R. Lendon, 
preb. of St. Paul’s; the Rev. J. J. Holroyd, 
r. of Abberton, Essex, fourth s. of the late Sir 
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G. Holroyd, to Sophia, eldest d. of S. Tyssen, 
Esq., of Narborough-hall, Norfolk; the Rev. 
H. Stevens, v. of Wilmington, to Mary Fran- 
ces, eldest d. of Colonel Bingham, R.A. ; the 
Rev. J. Winter, of Maidstone, to Mary, eldest 


d. of the Rev. J. Coates, A.M., late Fellow of 


Catherine Hail, Cambridge, and vy, of Hud- 
dersfield; the Rev. J. Warneford, of Mickle- 
ham, Surrey, to Anna Maria, only d. of the 
late Rev. E. Parry, rv. of Lianteras, Denbigh - 
shire; the Rev. C. D. Strong, of Magdalen 
Hall, to Charlotte, second d. of Mr. Symonds, 
of Beaumont-street, Oxon, 





MVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


CLEP OE LOLEL OREO OLD 


BERIASTIIRE, 


Reading.—On Tuesday, 17th inst., the 
ainual meeting of the Berkshire Chureh 
Missionary Association took place im the 
Town Hall. ‘The numerous and respect- 
able company were addressed by various 
clergymen from the town and neighbour- 
hood, and also by Colonel Phipps, a mem- 
ber of the parent society, whose speech 
was rendered more interesting from his 
having been in Egypt, Malta, Ceylon, and 
other parts of the world, in which the ope- 
rations of the society are going on; and 
also related facts illustrative of the neces- 
sity and usefulness of Christian Missions 
in those countries. 


BUCKINGILAMSHUIRE. 

West Wycombe.—Uhe anniversary meet- 
ing of the South Bucks District Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
held at West Wycombe on the 20th day of 
August last. The children belonging to the 
Sunday schools assembled to the number of 
620, and went in procession to the church, 
where divine service was performed. ‘The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. G.Gleed, 
vicar of Chalfort St. Peter's ; and a col- 
lection, in aid of the funds of the society, 
Was made at the church-door, amounting 
to 21/. The children then proceeded to 
the Mausoleum, where, being ranged on 
benches, they partook of a plentiful dinner 
ot beef, bread, and beer. A further collec- 
tion of Si. 17s. was made at the Mauso- 
eum gate. A large assemblage of the 
heighbouring gentry attended, and the day 
Was highly favourable for the oceasion. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
_ In addition to the liberal donation of 50/. 
from the Bishop of Ely, towards the re- 
building of the chancel of Trinity Church, 
we understand the vicar and lecturer (the 
Rev. (. Simeon and the Rev. W. Carus) 
have contributed the sum of 100/. each to- 
wards the same object. It as intended that 
the new chancel shall be of a size corres- 


ponding to that of the transepts, which 
will render if much more spreious and 
commodious than the present one.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

We understand the Rev. Uenry Law, 
the respected rector of Downham, has de- 
clined proceeding against his parishioners 
in order to set aside a long-existing modus 
in that parish, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of Lord Tenterden’s bill will now 
extinguish a claim for tithes, which would, 
inall probability, have been of great pe 
cumlary advantage to the rector. 


CHESHIRE. 

The Marquis of Westminster has directed 
the rebuilding of the church at Pulford, 
near Chester, wholly at his own cost and 
charge ; and on Thursday, the 29th ult., the 
first stone was laid by the Rev. J. R. 
Lyon, the rector. 


CORNWALL. 

On Monday, 9th inst., the Bishop of this 
diocese held a confirmation at Launceston, 
when about 100 young persons attended ; 
and on Tuesday held a visitation. Tlis 
Lordship also consecrated the chapel of 
ease at Redruth; and confirmed, at the 
same place, 250; at St. Ives, 184; and 
a considerable number at Madron on Wed- 
nesday, 

CUMBERLAND, 

It is intended to erect a Scotch chureh 
in Carlisle, and the karl of Lonsdale has 
presented to the originators of the plan a 
valuable piece of ground in Lowther-street, 
in that city, for the building to be erected 
upon. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

On Sunday, tst inst., two sermons 
were preached at Hayfield, near Buxton, 
by the Rev. William Cuthbert, domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Airlie, for the Sun- 
day school in connexion with the esta- 
blishment at Hayfield ; and although the 
population of the place does not, according 
to the last census, exceed 1,020, yet such 
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Is the attachment tothe es tublished church, 
and the public spirit and tiberality of this 
population, that the colectuicn amounted 
to the scm of 427. Os. ddd. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

A vestry meeting was lately held at 
Kingsbridge, to consider how a debt of 
Sool. or GOO/., incurred by enlarging the 
church and repairing the spire, &c., was 
to be defrayed, the churchwardens not 
liking to be kept several years out of their 
money, and no probability of their being 
paid, a resolution having been passed 
about two years ago to discontinue the 
leasing of the property on lives for ninety - 
nine vears,it having been then ascertamed 
that the leasing system had not produced 
one-fifth of a fair rental on an average of 
the last twenty years. ‘The original wills 
and deeds were called for and produced, 
when, to the astonishment of some and 
dismay of others, it turned out that the 
property which had long been held as 
church property, had never been so given ; 
but, strange to say, from a kind feeling to 
the churchwardens, a resolution was car- 
ried that the leasing system should be 
again had recourse to until the debt is 
paid, although it appears by the Commis- 
sioners’ Report on Charities, the Court ot 
Chancery does not allow leasing such pro- 
perty for such long terms. It may be 
added, it the property was in hand, one 
year’s rent would more than pay the debt. 
-- Plymouth Pape r. 

Archdeaconry of Faeter.—It having been 
stated in the publications of the Episcoy al 
Visitations—** That the several archdea- 
cons had been inhibsded from doing any 
thing in prejudice of such Visitation for 
the periods thereby given, and that for 
i xeter, from the 18th day of July, to the 
wth day of September.”’—But it having 
been in the original composition of 1616 
expressly stipulated that it might be for 
the space of ** two months and no longer,” 
and a month in law being Lunar unless 
otherwise expressed, the term of such in- 
hibition will expire on the i2th day of Sep- 
tember.—Epwnp. L. Kemp, Dy. Registrar 
of the Archdeaconry. 

Refusal of Church-rates.— The inhabi- 
tants of Tiverton have retused to vote a 
chureh-rate for the ensuing year. At a 
vestry meeting held on the 4th instant (the 
Rev. Wm. Raver, rector for Tidcombe 
quarter, in the chair), Vir. Charles Warren, 
a churchwarden, moved, and Mr. Hearles, 
his brother warde . seconded the motion, 
for a rate of Sd. in the pound to defray the 
This was declared to be irre- 
gular, and withdrawn. Mr. Chapple then 
nddressed tie meeting at some lencth, and 
proposed some resolutions, embodying the 
well-known object ns entertaived by dis- 
against the payment ot church- 
and proposing an adjournment to 
Phe r 


ex pehses. 


serters 
rates . 


the 6th of March, i854. solutions 
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were seconded by Mr. Thomas Gama 
Mr. G. Coles moved that a rate for Sd. j 
the pound be granted, which was 
by Mr. Bricer; but, ona show of hands. 
Mr. Chapple’s resolutions were carried by 
a large majority.—-Sherborne Mercury. 

The Lord Bishop of the diocese held his 
Visitation at Liverton on Friday, the Soth 
ult. After the sermon, which was preached 
by the Rev. W. Barker, his Lordship de 
livered an excellent charge. He then re 
turned, and dined with the clergy at th 
Angel Inn. 

the Lord Bishop of Exeter held tis 
primary visitation at Jarnstaple on Wed 
nesday, the 4th ist. A large number of 
the clergy attended, and the Rev. th. bux- 
more preached ao very excellent sermon 
from 2 Timothy, iv. Y—'! Preach the wor 
The Right Rev. Prelate afterwards deli 
vered his admirable charge, which pro 
duced a great impression, not only upon 
the clergy, but a very numerous and re 
spectable congregation. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

On Friday evening, the 13th instant, a 
meeting was held at Hawkehurch, tor the 
urpose ot forming a Bibie Association. 

‘he rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Rudge, was inthe chair, and the large room 
in Which the meeting was held was com 
pletely crowded, OP Dudley, Lsy., and Clie 
Kev. Messrs. Smith, Wayland, and Grifliths 
attended, and proposed the different reso- 
lutions in some excellent speeches, parti 
cularly the former gentleman, whose details 
of the Onerations and advantages of Bibl 
Associations excited the greatest interest, 
and called torth the Warmest plaudits (rom 
his numerous hearers. 

Lyme Regis, September 14.—The In‘ant 
School, about to be established by the \ tear, 
will shortly be opened. The expense to 
the parents of the children it is said will 
be about 1}d.a week. It is to be held at 
the new school room in the church yard, 
hitherto appropriated for the gratuitous 
Instruction of a number of poor children by 
ladies, which is discontinued to make wav 
for it. 

The Anniversary of the Dorchester 
Branch Bible Society was holden on the 
10th inst., in the County ball, W.M. Pitt, 
isq., in the chair; when it was resolved 
that the Society should in future be called 
the ‘‘ Dorchester Auxiliary Bible Society,” 
the County Auxiliary, of which it formed 
a branch, having ceased to exist. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. C. Glyn 
and C.S. Dudley, Esq., who attended trom 
the Parent Society, and several gentlemen 
of the town and neighbourhood. A eol- 
lection was made at the doors. 

OnSunday, 1othinst., the Rev. John Purt 
preached two most excellent serm, 


lis nt 


Poole, aiter which a subs« ription of 11 
10s. 6d. was made in aid of the funds ¢ 
bur'ding a new church at Harbour Graces 
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Newfoundland ; the charch, with nearly all 
the houses at that place, having been de- 
stroved by fire about 12 months since. 

ihe Rev. Dre England, Archdeacon of 
Dorset, presented, on Monday, 9th inst., to 
the bishop of Bristol a handsome piece ot 
piite, voted by ithe clergy ot Dorset, nsa 
testimony of their respect for the admirable 
qualities of their diocesan, as well as ot the 
admiration of his conduct during the riots 
at Bristol ig 186). 

DURHAM, 

The Lord Bishop of Durham, with his 
wonted liberality, bas given 54 acres ot 
land, at the south end of Stockton, to be 
appropriated as a site for a chapel of ease 
and for a new cemetery. 

The ceremony ot laying the toundation- 
stone of the new school room at Seaham 
took place on Monday, the 16th iist., by 
the Rev. J. LH. Brown, vicar of Dalton-le- 
Dale (in which parish Seaham is situated ), 
who delivered a neat and appropriate ad- 
dress to the inhabitants who had assembled 
to witness the ceremony, and bry whom 
he was loudly cheer d. Lhe site. lime 
stone, and brick, tor the building, have 
been given by the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and the greatest part of the money to ce- 
fray the expenses Oi buitding Ac. have 
been contributed by the trustees of that 
excellent Prelate, the late Bishop Barring 
ton, and the remainder by other societies 
for the promotion ot education. 

A monument to the memory of the late 
Bishop Barrington has been executed by 
Chantrey, and will shortly be placed in 
Durham Cathedral. 

University of Durham.—Charles Whit- 
ley, hsq., VL.A., Fellow ot St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the reader in Natural 
Philosophy, wail deliver a course of lee- 
tures on the hist ry and objects of the va- 
rious sciences, during the Michaelmas 
term. Lo commeice on Monday, Lith of 
Nov., and to be continued on alternate 
days, ut twelve o clock. 

Dr. Cooke, the reader in Medicine, will 
deliver his first lecture on anatomy and 
physiology, on Tuesday, the 12th of Nov., 
and to be continued on alternate days, at 
one o'clock. The entire subject will be 
comprised in about fifty lectures, and will 
be divided into two courses, to be delivered 
during the MichaelmasandEpiphany terms. 

A specimen of the Quesal ( Troganus Pa- 
vonus) killed at Panajachel, near the lake 
of Hitlan, in Central America, (in the dis- 
trict of Solala, part of which is named after 

this bird, (QJuesaltenango,) has been pre- 
Sented to the museum of the Durham Uni- 


versity, by George Ure Skinner, Esq., of 


Guatemala. 

ESSEX, 

The Lahourers.—We regret to state that, 
harvest being concluded, a great number 
‘labourers are out of employ in many pa- 
Mishes in this county. In DBraxted ther 
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are SO dependent upon the poor rates, and 
In the netghbourmg parish of Lindsell, 15. 
In the jatter parish a labour rate was tried, 
but it was resisted by uw lady, who holds a 
considerable quantity of land in the parish, 
und the macistrates, under the circum 

stances of the Cust did hol ¢ onsider them 

selves justified in enforcing it. A manda- 
mus has been talked of; and should this 
course be adopted, a peculiar point in the 
labour act (whichexpiresat Lady-day next) 
will be brought under judicial discussion. 

Iwo sermons were preached at Chelms- 
ford on Sunday, 8th inst., for the benefit of 
the charity s( hool, that in the morni y by 
the Rev. W. K. Clay, of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, and that in the afternoon by 
the Kev. W. IL. Waiker, fellow of Queens 
collece, Cambridge. The morning was un- 
favourable, and the congregation conse 
quently thin; but its respectability was 
best evinced by the collection, which a- 
mounted to Stl. 6s. dd. ‘Lhe afternoon was 
somewhat enlivened by the sun, and the 
church was very tully attended—the col 
lection S3l. 7s. dd. — making atotal of ol. 
los. Sd. It is truly gratifving to observe 
that the smallercontributions trom servants 
and labourers, mi copper alone, amounted 
to twenty-two shillings and one penny 
three furthings ! 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

The Lishop ot Gloucester so pow erfully 
ndvocated the cause of Christian education 
on Sunday, Ist inst., at the parish ehurch of 
laynton, as to draw from the congregation 
contributions towards the maintenance of 
the Sunday Schools, amounting to i7¢. 
Ss. 104d. 

Clergy Nocti ty. ihe amount of subse riy- 
tions to the tunds ot this truly admirable 
Institution, on the oceasion of theiy last 
annual meeting on the Vist ult., (including 
#87, 10s. Gd. collected at the church doors, ) 
was SO08/, 10s. Od.— Gloucester Chronicle. 

Weare not awarethat a single clergyman 
in this diocese has instituted a suit with a 
view of setting aside a modus; indeed we 
have been assured that the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, in the course of his visitation last 
year, particularly recommended to his cler- 
gy forbearance upon this subject.— Ibid. 

The inhabitants of Lydney and its vici- 
nity were gratified, on Monday, the %h 
inst., by the solemn and imposing ceremony 
of an episcopal confirmation. The greatest 
possible interest was excited on this occa- 
sion, by the circumstance that no bishop, 
within the memory of the present genera- 
tion, had exercised his sacred functions in 
this remote part of the diocese of Glou- 
cester. Our learned and highly respected 

Diocesan, after the service of the day had 
been read, delivered a highly appropriate 
address to the young people, and great 
numbers of them received the solemn rite 
at his Lordship’s hands. On the following 
morjing the Lord Bishop preceeded to 
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consecrate the new Chapel, lately erected 
at Beachley, in the parish of Tidenham, a 
populous hamlet, three miles distant from 
the mother church; and it was most pleas- 
ing to observe the feeling exhibited by all 
classes on the performance of this holy 
ceremony. In an admirable and deeply 
impressive discourse preached by his Lord- 
ship, the relative duties of pastor and peo- 
ple were forcibly urged upon the attention 
of the congregation, whilst a just tribute of 
commendation was passed upon the bene- 
volence of those individuals who had con- 
tributed to the good work now brought to 
aconclusion. The value of the Right Rev. 
Prelate’s address was duly appreciated by 
a most liberal collection at the door of the 
Chapel, in aid of the expenses attending 
its erection. The consecration of the new 
burial-ground attached to the sacred edifice 
terminated the interesting proceedings of 
the day. 

The subscriptions for St. Matthew's 
church, Kingsdown, amount to 5,563/., and 
about 600/. more will cover the expense of 
the building. The first stone was laid on 
Monday, August 26th. 

The consecration of the new Churches 
at Lonefleet and Parkstone, which was to 
have taken place on the 13th instant, was 

ostponed, in consequence of the severe 
indisposition of the Bishop of Bristol. 


They were consecrated by the Bishop of 


Bath and Wells, on Wednesday, 25th inst. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 27th, a public meet- 
ing of rate-payers was held at the Vestry- 
room, Clifton, to consider of the propriety 
of making a rate for the payment of sundry 
expenses incurred by the churchwardens. 
Ata former meeting a majority of two had 
decided against any rate, but it having 
been discovered that there was an error in 
taking the returns, another meeting was 


called, when a very large attendance of 


gentlemen took place, and the rate (1d. in 
the pound ) was unanimously agreed to. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
special meeting of 
the Cheltenham District Committee of this 


in Foreign Purts.— 


Society, and their friends, took place on 
Monday, Sept. 16th, in the National School 
Room. The meeting was attended by a 
highly respectable company, and R. B., 
Cooper, Esq., was unanimously voted to 
the chair. Tie proceedings having been 
opened by prayer, and the worthy presi- 
dent having called on the secretary, the 
Rev. W. M. Kinsey, of St. John’s Church, 
that gentleman read the official letter and 


report of the venerable Parent Society of 


London, in which it was shewn, that the 
Parliamentary Grant hitherto accorded 
was tobe entirely taken from the members 


of the church of England, at the end of the 


year 1834; and that the sum of 1000/, per 
annum was to be granted to the mission- 


aries of the Vethodist persuasion. This 


announcement, and the probable depriva- 
tions of the church-of-England clergy in 
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those dreary regions, created a great sen- 
sation in the assembly. The Rev. Mr. 
Kinsey then resigned his Office as secre. 
tary, and C. Cole, Esq.,as treasurer to the 
society, not froma wish to shrink from the 
duties of such important situations, but in 
order that they may be confided, as those 
gentlemen said, to abler hands ; and that, 
in the meanwhile, renewed efforts on their 
parts should not be wanting to forward the 
views and interests of the society. On the 
proposition, ‘‘ that R. B. Cooper, Fsq., be 
requested to accept the office of treasurer,” 
that gentleman complied with the unani- 
mous wish of the meeting, and, in an im- 
pressive speech, explained the objects of 
the society. The Rev. J. Edwards was 
unanimously appointed secretary, an office 
which that gentleman accepted, and stated 
that he would zealously fulfil to the best 
of his ability. A _ series of resolutions 
were then passed. The result of the meet- 
ing, however, cannot fail to afford the 
highest gratification to every lover of our 
venerable church, as the collections which 
were made amounted to nearly 60/. There 
never was a period in which support was 
more needed, and, as Mr. Cooper truly ob- 
served in his closing speech, ‘‘ The life of 
aman can never be better spent than in 
doing good.” 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Winchester, Sept. 19.—At a numerous 
meeting, held in the parish church of St. 
Maurice, in this city, (the senior church- 
warden in the chair, ) the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously agreed to :—First, 
resolved, that as the parishioners of St. 
Mary Kalendar have no proper or adequate 
accommodation in the church of St. Mau- 
rice, this meeting refuses to pay any por- 
tion of the expenses incurred in conducting 
divine service in the said church, except 
such as the law compels. Second, resolved, 
that this meeting adjourn the considera- 
tion of making a new church rate for the 
parish of St. Mary Kalendar until this day 
nine months. Third, resolved, that the 
churchwardens of St. Mary Kalendar be 
requested to communicate these resolutions 
to the churchwardens of St. Maurice. 

The annual meeting of the South-East 
Hants Branch British and Foreign bible 
Society took place at the Beneficial Society 
Hall, Portsea, on the 20th inst., the Rev. 
A. Brandram, A.M., one of the Secretaries 
of the Parent Society, and numerous other 
ministers attended in behalf of the society. 


ISLE OF WIGHT, 


Newport, Sept. 7. — The Fancy Bazaar 
aid of the National Infant School in this 
town, under the patronage of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, closed on Monday last. 
Their Roval Hichnesses visited the Bazaar 
on Saturday, and made considerable purt- 
chases at every stall, with the whole of 
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which their Royal Highnesses seemed 
highly pleased. The receipts amounted to 
nearly 2300. 

KENT. 


Dover, Sept. 7.—His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury arrived in this town 
yesterday, and held a confirmation in St. 
Mary’s church of the parishes in Dover 
and the surrounding villages. There were 
upwards of 1,200 young persons who re- 
ceived the holy rite, and we were gratified 
at observing so many of the humbler classes 
in attendance for the purpose of perform- 
ing the solemn duty. When the ceremony 
was concluded (which throughout was 
conducted with the greatest decorum, 
every person in the church appearing 
deeply impressed with the occasion), his 
Grace delivered a very impressive address 
to the young persons assembled. The 
ceremony of laying the first stone of Trin- 
ity Church, in this town, took place to-day 
in the presence of a large assemblage of 
the principal inhabitants and visitors, and 
was performed by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was accompa- 
nied by the Ear! and Countess of Guilford, 
and the civil and military authorities of 
the town and port of Dover. As soon as 
the stone was lowered, a prayer was read 
by the Rev. John Maule, perpetual curate 
of St. Mary’s, and the ceremony concluded 
by the children of the charity schools sing- 
ing the 100th Psaiin. 

Grand Jubilee at Eltham.—On Thursday, 
the 5th inst., the inhabitants of Eltham 
testified their estimation of their worthy 
and beloved vicar, the Rev. J. K. Shaw 
Brook, upon his having completed the 
fiftieth year of his ministry in that parish, 
by giving to the poor and labouring classes 
and their families a public dinner. On 
this joyous occasion, there was displayed 
by the nobility, gentry, tradespeople, and 
inhabitants generally of Eltham, and its 
vicinity, a fine trait of the genuine old 
English feeling, equally creditable to the 
object to whom the compliment was paid, 
and to the persons who directed and super- 
intended the festivities. 

Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.—The meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Committee of this society was held 
on Wednesday, lithinst., at the Star Inn, 
Maidstone. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took the chair, and, having 
opened the business, called upon the Se- 
cretary, the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, to 
read the Report. This briefly touched 
upon the length of time (upwards of a cen- 
tury) during which the society had been 
engaged in its holy work—the blessings 
which it has conferred—and the important 
field which was open for its exertions. It 
then proceeded to shew that, independent- 
ly of its general usefulness, it was subject 

to most urgent claims from the dependant 
Situation of the missionaries and clergy of 


our colonies, particularly in Nova Scotia, 
from whom government had announced its 
intention to withdraw the annual grant 
which it had heretofore paid them through 
this society. lt referred tothe establishment 
of new bishoprics in the East Indies—and 
concluded with urging a general co-opera- 
tion of Christians, in spreading and main- 
taining the gospel. Several resolutions 
echoing the sentiments of the Report were 
ably moved and seconded. Among the dis- 
tinguished persons present were the Earl 
of Winchilsea, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Mr. Hodges, and Mr. Rider, all of whom 
moved resolutions. There was also a 
numerous assemblage of the influential 
clergy of East and West Kent. The room 
was crowded, and many ladies were pre- 
sent. Sir FE. Knatchbull held one of the 
— at the door. The collection, we are 
lappy to say, amounted to £100. His 
Grace the Archbishop, and other of the 
speakers, passed very high eulogiums upon 
the report which had been read. 

Seven Oaks Church-rate.—Saturday, 14th 
inst., pursuant to notice, the trustees 
under the act for improving the church in 
this town, met in the vestry to make a rate 
of is 6d. inthe pound. After the meeting 
of trustees a vestry was held, to make an- 
other rate for the expenses of the church 
for the year ensuing. When the rate-payers 
were admitted, all who had not paid last 
year’s rate were excluded. Mr. Morphew, 
one of the churchwardens, moved that a 
rate of sixpence in the pound be granted 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Granger moved 
an amendment, that the meeting adjourn 
for six months. The rate was, Sacer. 
carried by a majority of four.— Brighton 
Gasette. 

The consecration of the Mausoleum in 
Waldershare Park took place on Friday, 
13th inst. His Grace the Archbishop ar- 
rived at the Earl of Guilford’s a little after 
five o’clock, and proceeded to the site of 
the intended sepulchral structure, which 
is cut out of a copse close to the church- 
yard, the ancient yew trees of which are 
visible over the tops of the surrounding 
foliage, and harmonize well with the so- 
lemn interest which will henceforth belong 
to the spot. ‘lhere is at present no super- 
structure, the vault not being yet suffi- 
ciently settled. This will be erected in 
the course of next year. His Grace (who 
was accompanied by his chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, as was the Earl of Guil- 
ford by his, the Rev. Il. E. N. Molesworth) 
performed the ceremony of consecration 
most impressively. The children of the 
charity schools (amounting to nearly 200), 
supported wholly by the munificent libe- 
rality of the Earl of Guilford, were ar- 
ranged in two lines along the approach to 
the cemetery, and, after the ceremony was 
concluded, sang two staves of the 39th 
Psalm. The effect of their young voices 
in the open air was exceedingly beautiful. 
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ln the evening the Earl ot Guilford enter- 
tained about five-and-twenty of the neigh- 
basring clergy and gentry. 

On the 25th ult., a sermon was preached 
at the parish church of Herne, in behalf of 
the Sunday Schools, by the Rev. I. E. N. 
Molesworth. ‘he collection amounted to 
between eleven and twelve pounds. 

On Sunday, the 15th inst., a charity ser- 
mon was preached in the parish church of 
St. Mary, Folkestone, by the Rev. P. 
Spencer, B.A., in behalf of the infant 
school for the education of children be- 
tween the ages of two and six years. Mr. 
Spencer took his text from St. John, xxi. 
15, 16, 17. The sum of 211. 7s. 5)d. was 
collected. 

Tunbridge Wells. —The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Tunbridge and Tunbridge 
Wells _ ee Bible Society was held at 
the Sussex Hotel Assembly Room, on 
Tuesday, the 27th ult., Dr. Yeats in the 
chair ; and, from the favourableness of the 
weather, was very numerously and respec- 
tably attended. Those gentlemen who 
spoke on the occasion were the Rev. Geo. 

Browne (from the Parent Institution), 
Rev. S. A. Dubourg, Rev. ‘I’. Shirley, 
Mr. J. Fry (one of the Secretaries of the 
Branch Society), Henry Pownall, Esq., 
and the Rev. B. Slight. Their speeches 
were impressive and eloquent, and afforded 
much valuable foreign as well as home in- 
telligence ; particularly of the rapid pro- 
er making by this institution in the 

istribution of the sacred volume in the 
various languages of the known world. 
The money collected at the doors after the 
above meeting, and at the meeting which 
took place the same evening at the corn 
market, amounted to 211. Os. 6d. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have been 
pleased to grant to the inhabitants of 
Sheerness the use of the dock-yard chapel 
for an evening service, the parish church 
being four miles distant, and the clergy of 
the Isle of Sheppey and the naval chap- 
lains stationed at Sheerness having kindly 
offered their gratuitous services. OnW ed- 
nesday, 28th ult., after the confirmation at 

Minster, a deputation of the inhabitants 
omens of the Rev. S. Burnell an 
Messrs. Baldock and Weaver, waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to solicit his 
assistanee towards erecting a chapel of 
ease, when his Grace generously promised 
100/. on laying the foundation-stone, and 
an additional 100, at its completion, and 
also gave them 5/. towards defraying the 
expenses of the gas-fittings at the Dock- 
yard chapel. 


LANCASHIRE. 

On Sunday, August 25, sermons were 
preached for the Church Missionary Society 
at St. Augustin’s, Liverpool, by the Rev. 
Henry Raikes, the Chancellor of the dio- 
cese ; at St. George's, Everton, St. An- 
drew's, St. David's, and St. Matthew's, 
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by the Rev. C. Bridges and the Rev, T, 
Woodward, the Visiting Secretary ; for the 
Jews’ Society at St. Bride’s, Percy-street, 
St. Stephen’s, the Mariners’ church, and 
St. Thomas's, Seaforth, by the Rev. T, §, 
Grimshawe and the Rev. A. M‘Caul, late 
Missionary to Poland; and for the Irish 
Society at St. Mary’s, Edge Hill, and St. 
Jude’s, by the Rev. Dennis Browne, of 
Dublin. 

Middleton Church Sunday School. — On 
Monday, 2nd inst., the scholars (840 in 
number ) belonging to the Church Sunday 
School, Middleton, met at the Free Gram- 
mar School, where they formed a pro- 
cession, and proceeded to the church ; an 
excellent sermon was preached by the 
Rev. C. J. Way, the Rector, from St. 
Mark’s Gospel, ch. x.14. The collection 
amounted to near 401. 

On Monday a Meeting was held of the 
Collectors for the different Societies, who 
were addressed by the clergymen forming 
the deputations in that enlarged spirit of 
Christian charity, which made the persons 
present almost forget that they belonged 
to different societies. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Stamford Free School.—We understand 
that, since the publication of our last 
paper, the dispute between the Mayor of 
Stamford and the Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, respecting the right 
to the appointment of the Master of this 
School, has assumed a new aspect.—A 
Petition to the House of Lords had been 
prepared, praying their Lordships to settle 
and define the appointment, and to transfer 
the right claimed by the Master of St. John’s 
to the Bishop of Lincoln. Hitherto there 
had been no difference of opinion in the 
Corporation as tothe course to be pursued ; 
but that part of the prayer of the Petition 
which we have marked in italics was 
strongly opposed, chiefly, we understand, 
on the ground that it went too far, and 
that the Mayor would ultimately gain 
nothing by the mere transfer of the mght 
from one individual to another, After 
several long and animated discussions, this 
part of the petition was rejected by a great 
majority. It will be recollected that the 
Master of St. John’s had recommended the 
Rev. Mr. Gretton, second Master of Oak- 
ham School, as a fit and proper person to 
fill the vacancy in the Mastership of Stam- 
ford School; and that the Rev. J. R. 
Major, Head Master of the junior depart- 
ment of King’s College, London, had been 
selected by the Mayor. It is now ru- 
moured that the latter would not have 
accepted the appointment ; and we under- 
stand that the only obstacle to the imme- 
diate appointment of Mr. Gretton, is the 
absence of the Master of St. John’s ina 
remote part of the country. It is admitted 
on all hands that Mr. Gretton will make 
an able and efficient Master; but bis 
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yr ha cannot operate as a bar to the 
right claimed by the Mayor of Stamford ; 
and we presume the matter will not be 
permitted to rest where it is.—Lincolushire 
Chrenicle. 


MIDDLESEX. 


On Thursday, 8th ult., the newly erect- 
ed chapel of St. Paul, Mill Hill, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London. There was a numerous attend- 
ance of the gentry and other inhabitants 
on the oceasion. The Bishop of Lon- 
don preached a most impressive ser- 
mon, in which he described from actual 
observation the effect produced by the 
erection of anew church among a popula- 
tion long debarred, by distance &c., from 
the means of grace. At the conclusion of 
his sermon, his Lordship beautifully al- 
luded to the feeling of incompleteness in 
that day's services which the sudden 
death of the founder of the church (Mr. 
Wilberforce ), in the course of the preced- 
ing week, had occasioned. An excellent 
collection was made at the doors towards 
the erection of an organ in the church. 
After the service, the Bishop and gentry of 
the neighbourhood assembled at the house 
of the late Mr. Wilberforce, which is now 
tenanted by Dr. Felton, so well known in 
the scientific world. In the course of an 
entertainment, highly creditable to the 
taste and Liberality of this gentleman, seve- 
ral speeches were made strongly expres- 
sive of the sense entertained by the sur- 
rounding gentry of the religious and moral 
advantages which the new church offered 
to the neighbourhood. In the Bishop’s 
reply, his Lordship stated the cheering 
iact, that this was the fifty-ninth church 
which he had consecrated. 

_ Middlesex County Lunatic Asylum.—It 
8 not perhaps generally known, that al- 
though this Asylum adjoins the village of 
Hanwell, on the Uxbridge-road, it stands 
in the parish of Norwood, which is a pecu- 
liar of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
From the time, therefore, this Institution 
Was first opened, in 1831, to October last 
when the cholera made its appearance, all 
those patients who died, and whose bodies 
were not removéd by their friends to the 
various parishes to which they belonged, 
Were interred at Norwood. ‘The church- 
yard at that place, however, being exceed- 
ingly small, and at a considerable distance, 
the Archbishop, on the application of the 
magistrates, gave his permission to have a 
small portion of ground, within the walls 
of the Asylum, used as a burial-ground. 
This ground was consecrated by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, on Satur- 
day, Sept. @ist, in the presence of Col. 
Chitheron, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Carlisle, the Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Edmond 
Halsewell, Esq., Visiting Magistrates of 

1¢ Asylum, as well as of J. Rotch, Esq. 
(the Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions), 
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the Venerable the Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex, the Rev. Sir H. Oakeley, Bart., and 
several other of the neighbouring clergy 
and gentry. Before the consecration, his 
Grace and the company assembled in the 
chapel of the Asylum, when divine service 
was performed by the Rev. John Stoddart, 
M.A., the chaplain, in the presence of 
more than one hundred of the patients ; 
whose whole deportment, whether regard- 
ing their fixed attention to the service, the 
deep devotional feeling they manifested, 
or the unbroken silence which prevailed, 
was not more striking and truly gratifying 
to all who witnessed it, than affording a 
most convincing proof of the great judg- 
ment exercised in their selection, and, 
above all, of the consoling and healing 
power of that religion, ‘‘ whose ways are 
ever ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace,” especially to the afflicted and 
wounded spirit. After the service, most 
of the company, attended by Dr. Ellis, the 
resident physician, and Mrs. Ellis, went 
through several of the wards, offices, and 
grounds, when they were equally gratified 
with the general arrangements of the es- 
tablishment, both as regards the peculiar 
means adopted by them for the recovery of 
the patients from their dreadful malady, 
and the kind and humane treatment they 
experience during their abode in this truly 
excellent Institution. 

Agricultural Employment Institution,—A 
meeting of the General committee was 
holden at the Exchequer Coffee House, 
Palace-yard, Westminster, on the 28th ult. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor was 
called to the chair. The secretary made 
his report regarding the enclosure of the 
common at Cholesbury, Bucks, which was 
very favourable. The sub-committee also 
made their report of the arrangements they 
had effected at Cholesbury, which were 
highly approved, and augur well for the 
success of the plan, The portion of land 
to be allotted to each labourer was finally 
agreed on, andit was resolved to purchase 
for them the necessary implements for cul- 
tivating their allotments, and to supply 
them with seed and such live stock as the 
sub-committee might deem advisable. The 
Society’s proceedings in this peculiarly 
unfortunate parish have attracted great 
public curiosity, and, from the report of 
the sub-committee, there is little doubt of 
its becoming one of the most flourishing 
places in the country. The committee in- 
tend proceeding in other parishes as soon 
as possible. The other business of the 
meeting was then disposed of, and the 
chairman announced a long list of yon a 
tions received during the past week. 
Thanks were then voted to the noble 
chairman, and the meeting adjourned, it 
having lasted near six hours. 

The Rev. Mr. Garrett was elected, on 
Wednesday, the 11th instant, to the united 
chaplaincies of Bethlem Hospital and the 
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House of Occupations, vacant by the re- 
signation of the Rev. Thomas Harding,—at 
the close of the poll the numbers being, 
for the Rev. Mr. G., 57; the Rev. J. F. 
Denham, 31 ; the Rev. Mr. Browne, 4. 

A 1001. share in the London University, 
upon which 85/1. had been paid, with the 
right of nofhination of astudent, and access 
to library and museum, sold at Garraway's 
on Tuesday week for 201. 

Saturday, the 14th instant, being St. 
Matthew's day, the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, Sheriffs, and Governors of the several 
royal hospitals, attended divine service at 
the church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. 
After a sermon by the Rev. Robert Todd 
Dolling, B.A., of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, they adjourned to the great hall, 
Christ’s Hospital, where two orations were 
delivered, one in Latin, by Thomas Brig- 
ham, and the other in English, by George 
Townsend Warner, the two senior scholars 
of the grammar school, 

Chaplaincy of St. Saviour’s, Southwark.— 
On Tuesday, the 10th instant, a numerous 
vestry meeting of the inhabitants of this 

arish paying scot and lot was held in the 
adye Chapel attached to St. Saviour’s 
church, for the purpose of electing by bal- 
lot a chaplain, in the room of the Rev. Dr. 
Harrison, deceased. The following reve- 
rend gentlemen were nominated :—The 
Rev. Samuel Benson, the Rev. Wm. Cur- 
ling, A.M., the Rev. R. South, the Rev. 
H. S. Plamptre, and the Rev. John Wil- 
cox. Upon the votes being taken, the 
show of hands appeared in favour of the 
Rev. Mr. Benson, which gentleman is resi- 
dent clergyman, and has been curaté of the 
parish 13 years. A poll was demanded by 
the other candidates, which was forthwith 
proceeded on. ‘The election finally closed 
on Wednesday at four o’clock, when the 
numbers were declared to be—KRev. W. 
Curling (elected) 294; Rev. S. Benson, 
964; Rev. R. South, 189; Rev. J. Wilcox, 
120; Rev. H. 8. Plumptre, 23. 

The whole neighbourhood of Chelsea 
was on Sunday, the 8th instant, thrown 
into a state of great excitement, in conse- 
quence of a ‘‘ -anifestation” in Park Cha- 

el, Chelsea, which belongs to the Esta- 

lished Church, and has long been fre- 
quented by a very numerous congregation, 
consisting of some of the most respectable 
imhabitants of the vicinity. The Rev. Mr. 
Henry Owen, M.A., has been the minister 
of this chapel for thirteen years, and, from 
his benevolence and upright conduct, has 
gained the highest esteem, and added 
greatly to his congregation. On Sunday, 
after the usual church service had been 
performed, Mr. Owen was upon the point 
of concluding his sermon, when Mr. Bay- 
ford, his father-in-law, who was sitting in 
a pew adjacent to the pulpit, rose from his 
Seat, and, in a very solemn and striking 
tone of voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ This now is 
the hour of darkness. The light is coming 
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—the light is coming!” Mr. Bayford re. 

peated this twice, much to the consterna- 

tion of those present. ‘the whole con- 

gregation rose, some then left the church, 

and an unparalleled scene of contusion 

followed. in the midst of the disturbance, 

Mr. Owen, who had been so strangely in- 

terrupted, addressed himself to Mr. Bay- 

ford, and said, ‘‘ Sit down—pray sit down.” 

Mr. Bayford complied with this request, 

and the calmness which Mr. Owen pre- 

served in his looks and voice having re- 
assured the congregation, the sermon was 
closed, and the service concluded in the 
usual form. In the afternoon, Mr. Owen 

alluded, at the close of his sermon, to the 
extraordinary exhibition which bad taken 
place in the morning. Having adverted 
to its singularity, and to the awful nature 
of the subject, he said he should pay the 
greatest attention to the subject, and in a 
short time he would recur to it, when, let 
the consequences be what they might, he 
would speak out boldly. The eyes of all 
present were earnestly directed to the 
Rev. Gentleman, and he entreated, in a 
very impressive tone, that the prayers of 
the congregation might be offered up for 
his guidance. He felt that the arms of the 
Lord were supporting him, and he trusted 
that the assistance of his Maker would be 
continued to him. It was certainly the 
impression of many present, that the Rev. 
Gentleman did not look with an eye of 
condemnation upon Mr. Bayford’s con- 
duct, and accordingly some of the congre- 
gation have expressed their intention to 
leave the chapel if the ‘‘ manifestations” 
be continued. It is said that a similar 
‘* manifestation” on the part of Mr. Bay- 
ford was made at a prayer-meeting in his 
own house a short time ago. 

Infant Schools.—A meeting of the bene- 
volent inhabitants of Staines has been held 
at the Market-house Room to establish 
one of these useful institutions. The Rev. 
J. Hearn took the chair, the vicar being 
unavoidably absent. Geo. Burnett, Esq. 
opened the business of the meeting, and 
clearly stated the object of the institution. 
Capt. Harcourt expatiated largely on the 
benefit of infant schools, and was very 
ably followed by J. Lyon, Esq., of London. 
It is expected the school will commence 
with more than 100 children. Several very 
handsome donations and subscriptions, 
amounting to nearly 100/. having been 
announced, the meeting broke up, highly 
gratified with the success of its exertions. 


NORFOLK. 


Lynn.—On Sunday, 8th inst., the anniver- 
sary sermons on behalf of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society were preached at St. Margarets 
church and St. Nicholas’ chapel,— those in the 
morning and evening at the former place, by 
the Rev. John Hambleton, of Islington ; and 
that in the afternoon at the latter place, by 
the Rev. Algeron Massingbred, of tieacham. 
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The contributions after the services amounted - 


to upwards of 25/. On the following day a 
public meeting was held at the Guild-hall, 
which was numerously and most respectably 
attended. After an introductory prayer, the 
Rev. G. Barnes, of Grimstone, was called to 
the chair, in the absence of the president and 
vice-president of the society. The Rev. E. 
Edwards, the secretary, then read the report, 
from which we gathered that the sum of 198/. 
13s. 8d, had been collected in Lynn during the 
past year, which includes a dination of ten 
guineas from the Rev. R. Hankinson, and also 
a farther sum of ten guineas in behalf of the 
disabled fund. The associations in this neigh- 
bourhood have been found of great practical 
utility, as they have collectively realized a sum 
of Is8zl. 5s. 3d.,—524. of which was brought 
from the Grimstone Association, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Barnes. The Ladies’ 
Association also excited universal commenda- 
tion, and the thanks of the meeting were voted 
to the fair sex. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On the 5th inst., the anniversary meeting of 
the Sons of the Clergy was held at the Assem- 
bly-rooms, Newcastle. In the forenoon they 
attended divine service at St. Nicholas’ church, 
on which occasion an excellent sermon was 
preached by the Rev, T. KR. Shipperdson, 
A.M., rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, in this city. 
At half-past 3 o’clock, forty of the reverend 
body dined at the assembly-rooms, the venerable 
the Archdeacon of Northumberland presiding 
on the occasion. Amongst the company were 
the Rev. the Vicar of Newcastle, the venerable 
the Archdeacon of Durham, the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, the Rev. the Rector of Easing- 
ton, the Rev. the Rector of Gateshead, the Rev. 
Thomas Baker, A.M., the Rev. T. R. Ship- 
perdson, the Rey. R. Green, the Secretary to 
the society, &c. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxford.—On Thursday, the 29th ult., the 
district church of Summer-town, near this city, 
with the burial ground attached thereto, were 
consecrated by the bishop of this diocese. That 
tie ceremony excited the interest it deserved, 
was fully proved by a numerous attendance of 
sek Aone and others from Oxford and the 
neighbourhood. 

_ The Bishop of Oxford has held confirmations 
in the principal towns and villages in the 
southern parts of his diocese ; the whole num- 
ber of persons offering themselves for confir- 
mation amounted to 1818. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The Rev. H. Creswell is about to retire from 
the curacy of Thurloxton, Somerset, which 
church he has served for many years, 

The Rev. Edward Wilkins, being about to 
retire from. the curacy of Weston, near Bath, 
in consequence of having been preferred to the 
rectory of Hempstead cum Lessingham, Nor- 
folk, the inhabitants of Weston have deter- 
mined to present him with a service of plate, 
% 4 memento of their genera! respect. 
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The Cathedral Church of Bath has been the 
scene of most outrageous proceedings. There 
was a meeting in the Cathedral or “ Abbey” 
Church, to propose a rate to meet the church- 
wardens’ demand of upwards of 400/. The items 
were examined, and on several of them amend- 
ments were moved to negutive the demand, and 
those amendments were carried, such as directing 
the burial fees for burying the sexton’s wife to he 
paid by the sexton himself, seeing that the 
party had long been a well paid servant of the 
parish ; that the charges for ringing on the Sth 
of November, the 2 of May, and the 18th 
of June be discontinued ; that the charge for 
tolling the bell on the 30th of January should 
be placed among “ the things which are not.” 
There were other and more important items 
which were also resisted ; but the adjournment 
of their consideration was carried, and the 
noisy and uproarious proceedings within the 
Abbey Church, of course, adjourned. “The 
adjourned meeting took place, and was more 
outrageous than the pesondlite one ; the propo- 
sil for a fourpenny “church rate” was vio- 
lently resisted — angry debate took place— 
forims were broken down—and the meeting 
terminated amidst uproar, the books being se- 
cured only by the interference of ‘the con- 
stables! The church rate has thus been 
refysed, and it is just announced that a further 
attempt to carry a church rate to meet the 
chadelverardehe' demands, for his outlay, is 
abandoned, and that his expenditure is * to be 
met by individual subscriptions.” —Morning 


Herald. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


On Tuesday, LOth inst., a public meeting was 
held in the National School-room, Walsall, for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of the 
Church Missionary Society, by the formation 
of an Auxiliary Associition. James Russell, 
Esq., Mayor, having taken t!e chair, the first 
resolution was moved by C. S. Forster, Esq., 
who expressed his conviction that the mis- 
sionary intercourse with India, and other parts 
of the world, was productive of much advan- 
tage in a commercial, as well as in a religious 
wint of view, and that there was ample ground 
for increased energy in the promulgation of the 
gospel. Mr. Forster concluded by proposing 
that a ‘* Walsall Auxiliary Church Missionary 
Association” be focmed in connexion with the 
South Staffordshire Auxiliary; the resolution 
also embraced the appointment of the officers. 
The proposition was seconded hy G, C. Green- 
way, secretary to the Parent Society; and the 
necting was subsequently addressed by the 
Rev. Samuel Lowe, the Rev. Dr. Doran, mis- 
sionary and principal of the Syrian College of 
Cotyem, the Rev. Wm. Cowley, the Rev. T. 
G. Luckock, the Rev. Isaae Clarkson, the Rev. 
M. Dixon, H. C. Windle, Esq:, the Kev, T. 
Rogers, &c. &e. ! , 

A new church is about to be built at Wol- 
verhampton, in the direction of the village of 
Penn; and it is to contain 1,200 sittings, of 
which 400 are to be free. 
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It has hitherto been a question with many 
of the c » whether the rites of Christian 
burial can be demanded in the case of a person 
who has laid vielent hands upon himself, not- 
withstanding the jury on the inguest shall 
have returned a verdict of insanity. The Con- 
sistory Court of Lichfield has now decided the 
question in the affirmative. 

It appears from the report read at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge District Com- 
mittee of Wolverhampton, &c.,(and since 
printed ) that there have been distributed 
during the year-—Bibles, 629 ; Testaments, 
2732; Prayer Books, 1606; books and 
tracts, 14,366. These details prove the 
activity and usefulness of this Society’s 
exertions in those thickly populated manu- 
— districts. This committee has a 
rule well worthy of the consideration of all 
district committees :—sermons are preach- 
ed every year in two parishes in the district, 
and, in future, this is to be the case in 
three, in behalf of the Institution. Consi- 
derable sums are thus collected. The ser- 
mons for the last year were delivered at 

Sedgley and Tipton, where 9l. 16s. and 
141, 12s. were contributed. 


SUFFOLK. 

Buy St. Edmund’s. — A sermon was 
preached at St. Mary’s church, in this town, 
on the morning of Sunday, Ist inst., and at St. 
James's in the afternoon, for the benefit of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, by the Rev. John Graham,D.D. 
Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, when 
a collection was made of 53. 2s. 7d.; viz. 
30l. 13s. 8d. at St. Mary’s Church, and, 
22/. 8s. LId. at St. James’s. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 
Birmingham.—We understand that the sub- 
scription towards the restoration of St. Peter's 
church still falls considerably short of the 
necessary amount, and that renewed exertions 
will be forthwith made to increase the fund. 
Efforts are making by the inhabitants of 
Ward End and Little Bromwich, near Birming- 
ham, to rebuild and encow an ancient chapel 
in that neighbourhood, founded in the year 
1516, but which, as far as can be ascertained, 
has been disused since the Reformation. The 
bishop of the diocese, the vicar of the parish, 
and the impropriator of the tithes, have given 
their sanction and pecuniary aid to the cbjeet, 
and several individuals have come forward with 
handsome contributions. The amount requir- 
ed is but small, compared with the great im- 
ance of restoring public worship in a dis- 
trict peculiarly enantio such provision ; and 
we cannot doubt but that the benevolent origi- 
nators of the plan will prove successful in their 
appeal to the friends of religion and of the 
establishment. 
WILTSHIRE, 
The Salisbury and Wilton Branch of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, on Wednes- 
day, the 28th ult., held their annual meeting 
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at the council-house in Salisbury,—the very 
Rev. the Dean of Salisbury in the chair. The 
meeting was addressed by some of the most 
eminent and pious men of the church of Eng. 
land, and also by other clergymen of the Con~ 
gregational and Methodist connexions, in elo- 
quent and powerful speeches, which appeared 
to make a great impression on the highly re. 
spectable auditory. The Rev. Mr. Brooke 
(from the Parent Society) related some in. 
teresting anecdotes, tending to shew the great 
advantages which had attended the circulation 
of the sacred volume. The collection was 
liberal. 

The Bishop of Salisbury has lately held 
Confirmations at Trowbridge, Tisbury, 
Everly, and Lugzershall, in Wilts, and at 
Farringdon, Walingford, and Pangbourne, 
in Berks. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, 
Dr. Pearson, has just completed his vi- 
sitation of the peculiars under his jurisdic- 
tion in Wilts, Dorset, Berks, and Devon. 
The appointed places of visitation were, 
in Wilts, Heytesbury, Calne, Highworth, 
and Mere ;.in Berks, Farringdon, Wantage, 
Sunning, and Hungerford; in Dorset, 
Fordington, Beaminster, Lyme-Regis, and 
Sherborne ; in Devonshire, Uffculme. At 
each of these, he delivered an admirable 
charge, appropriate to the times and the 
occasion. He commenced his charge by 
mentioning the probability of its being the 
last which he would have to deliver to 
them, the Lord Chancellor having under- 
taken a Bill to place all peculiars under 
the jurisdiction of the bishops in whose 
dioceses they are locally situated; and 
then expressed his doubtsof the propriety 
of removing all local ecclesiastical courts 
to London, which was to be a part of that 
Bill; and advanced some valuable facts in 
confirmation of his opinion on the subject. 

He afterwards went into considerable de- 
tail in condemnation of the spirit which 
animated different classes of the enemies 
of the church, and concluded with an 
earnest address to the clergy present, urg- 
ing them to a zealous discharge of their 
sacred duties. ‘The Dean of Salisbury is 
more interested than any other individual 
in the change proposed with respect to 
peculiars, he having no less than 90 parishes 
in the counties of Wilts, Berks, Dorset, 
and Devonshire, under his superintend- 
ence. 

On Tuesday, July 30th, a Missionary 
Meeting was held in a church of a parish 
near Salisbury. A case was, in conse- 
quence, transmitted to Dr. Lushington on 
the subject, who gave it as his opinion, 
that the meeting was illegal, since it was 
held “without any authority from the 
crown or the diocesan,” and that the parties 
convening and attending the meeting had 
committed an offence, ‘‘ having, without 
lawful authority, used the church for pro- 
ceedings for which neither the incum- 

bent nor apy other person had a right to 
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apply it.” A suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court was accordingly directed against the 

arties principally engaged in the offence, 
put was withdrawn on the assurance of the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese, that he disap- 
proved of such meetings when thus held, 
and that by imparting this opinion to the 
parties, he would prevent the recurrence 
of the offence. 

‘he new church of Rowde, near De- 
vizes, having been completed, was opened 
for divine service on ‘Tuesday, Sept. 17th. 
The Rev. Mr. Vincent, the incumbent, 
read the service, and a sermon, apposite 
to the occasion, was delivered by the Ven. 
W. Macdonald, Archdeacon of Wilts, from 
St. Luke vii. 5. There were present a 
great number of the clergy and gentry of 
the neighbourhood, with the principal in- 
habitants of the place; and they testified 
their approval of the good work which had 
been accomplished, by the contribution of 
upwards of 60/. at the church-door. 


YORKSHIRE. 
York Cathedral. —On Sunday, the Ist 


inst., an eloquent discourse was preached in 
York Minster, by the Rev. C. Musgrave, 
Vicar of Halifax, and Prebendary of Given- 
dale. We underctand the dignitaries will in 
future preach in the minster on the respective 
Sundays and holidays. 

On Wednesday, the 4th inst., his Grace the 
Archbishop of Vork held a confirmation in 
the parish church in Doncaster. The total 
suid confirmed on this occasion was 913 
females, and 619 males—total, 1532. On 
Thursday the Archbishop held a confirmation 
im the parish church of Rotherham, when 580 
males and 556 females were confirmed—total, 
936. 

Malton Church Missionary Society.— The 
annual sermons in aid of this institution were 
prewar on Sunday, the 8th inst., in St. 

onard’s church, Malton ;—one in the morn- 
ing, by the Rev. William Keary, rector of 
Nunnington ; and the other in the evening, by 
the Rev. Charles Hodgson, rector of Barton-le- 
street. The fifth anniversary meeting was held 
in the Assembly Room, on Monday, the 9th 
inst., at half-past two in the afternoon, and by 
adjournment at half-past six in the evening. 
William Allen, Esq., was called to the chair; 
and after an appropriate prayer by the Rev. C, 
A. Binns, the secretary, a crowded and atten- 
tive audience was most impressively addressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Doran, missionary to the 
Syrian churches, J. C. Greenway, Esq., from 
the Parent Society, the Kev. William Keary, 
the Rev. C. A. Thurlow, vicar of Scalby, the 
Rev. Charles Hodgson, and the Rev. Charles 

vingstone, of Crambe. The collection at 
the church on Sunday amounted to 16/. 2d., 
and at the meeting to 20/. 11d.,—in all, 
36l. 1s. Id. An increased interest in the 
Church Missionary cause has evidently been 
excited at Malton and in the neighbourhood, as 
the friends of the institution there nave formed 
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themselves into a distinct association under the 
designation of “ The Malton District and Ry- 
dale Church Missionary Association.” The 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Morpeth was 
elected President of the Association. 

Scarborough Church Missionary Society. 
—On Tuesday, the 10th inst., the second an- 
niversary of the Church Missionary Associ- 
ation was held in the Town Hall, Scarborough ; 
—the Rev. Charles A. Thurlow, vicar of 
Scalby, in the chair. A deputation from the 
Parent Society, consisting of the Rev. John 
Doran, LL.D., Missionary of the Society from 
the Syrian Church, India, and George C. 
Greenway, Esq., lay agent, attended, and gave 
very interesting details of the great and glorious 
work now, ae the blessing of God, carrying 
on in that distant country. — The morning 
meeting was numerously and respectably at- 
tended, several distinguished individuals being 
present ;—Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., 
M.P., Sir George Crewe, Bart., Mr. Bailiff 
Fowler, Dr. Murray, and various clergymen 
and gentlemen in the town and neighbourhood 
of Scarborough, were on the platform. Power- 
ful addresses were delivered by the Chairman, 
Sir Geo. Crewe, Dr. Doran, Mr. Greenway, 
and Dr. Murray.—In the evening, an ad- 
journed meeting was held, when the Rev. C. 
Thurlow, Dr. Doran, Mr. Greenway, the Rev. 
C. Hodgson, Rector of Barton, and Mr. 
Bailiff Fowler, addressed the assembly. The 
collections amounted to upwards of 30/. 

On Sunday, the Ist inst., the Rev. Theo- 
philus Barnes, of Castleford, preached a ve 
eloquent and impressive sermon in All Saint's 
Church, Wakefield, in aid of the funds of the 
Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, when a collection was 
made, amounting to 24/, 12s. lid. The 
Wakefield District Committee of the former 
society, during the last year, disposed of 374 
Bibles, 314 ‘Testaments, 367 Prayer-books, 
and 3,151 religious tracts, on account of the 
Parent Institution. 

The Twenty-first General Annual Meeting 
of the Darlington Auxiliary Bible Society was 
held in the Friends’ Meeting House, on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 4th inst.,—Jos. Pease, 
Esq., jun., M.P., in the chair. The meeting 
was addon by the Rev. W. Ackworth, one 
of the Domestic Agents of the Parent Insti- 
tution, and the Rev. W. Knight, of Hull, as a 
deputation, and several other gentlemen, and 
much interesting information im reference to 
the society was communicated ; after which, 
nearly 14/. was collected. The meeting was 
respectably attended. 

Indigent Clergy.— The Annual Meeting of 
the Subscribers to the West Riding Societ 
for the Relief of the Indigent Clergy of this 
Archdeaconry and their Families, was held in 
Wakefield early in the month, on which occa 
sion the sum of 7751. was ordered to be dis- 
tributed amongst thirty-six difierent families. 
Of this sum, 615/. were appropriated to widows 
and orphan children, 
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reas 9 tation of dey - the Rev C. Hens- 
+—In consequence e ve eat satis- 
faction of the general body of the lilies 
of Gainsbro’ with the conduct of the Rev. C. 
Hensley, one of the curates, advantage was 
taken of a change in his situation, to set on foot 
a subscription to purchase some plate, as a testi- 
mony of the public approbation, which was lately 
presented to him upon his return, after a short 
absence. The plate, which cost about 80/., 
bore the followi inscription :— “ To the 
Rev. C, Hensley, M.A., this silver tea service 
is presented by the inhabitants of Gainsbro’ 
as a tribute of their high esteem and admira- 
tion of his anype character, and most efficient 
and exemplary performance of his duties as a 
clergyman, within the parish. June 5th, 1833.” 

Rerkstull Church.—This sacred edifice, 
which was lately much injured by lightniug, 
was formally re-opened, after its reparation, 
for divine service, on Sunday, the &th inst. 
Sermons were preached’ in the morning and 
evening, by the Rev. J. Gratrex, curate of 
Halifax ; and in the afternoon by the Rev. J, 
Holmes, master of the Free Grammar School, 
Leeds. The collection amounted to upwards 
of 28/. 

Church-Rate.—A meeting was recently 
held in the vestry at Attercliffe, for the pur- 
pose of levying achurch-rate. Mr. F. Hunts- 
man took the chair on the oceasion. The first 
of the items on the chapel-wardens’ list —viz., 
15/. to the sexton—being put to the vote, was 
negatived by a considerable majority; the 
second—viz., 51. for ringing the Lell—produced 
some discussion. Mr, Flower proposed that 
this meeting do adjourn to this day twelve- 
months, which was immediately carried by an 
overwhelming majority.— Sheffield Courant. 


WALES, 


New chapel at Coed-y- Cymar.—The Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, anxious to provide the in- 
creased accommodation required for the per- 
formance of divine service in the populous dis- 
trict of Coed-y-Cymar (near Merthyr), which 
is situate three miles from the parish church, 
has licensed a newly erected school-room to be 
used as a Chapel of Ease to the parish of Vay- 
nor. On the 25th ult. the interesting cere- 
mony of performing, for the first time, divine 
worship in this chapel took place; on which 
occasion the Rev. William Jones, of Vaynor, 
officiated.— Bristol Gazette. 

A confirmation was held at St. Mary's 
church, Swansea, on Thursday, 10th inst., by 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, when the 
sacred rite was administered to nearly 300 

young persons of both sexes. This morning 
is Lordship consecrated the new burial 
ground at St. John’s, with the usual solemn 
ceremonies. 

A new church is to be erected at the water- 
ing-place, Rhyl, in Denbighshire. 


SCOTLAND, 


Dr. Chalmers.—During Dr. Chalmers’ late 
visit to London, his three sermons preached fer 


THE MONTH. 


‘the National Seotely Church, R: gent-square, 
procured towards its fands £600 11s. Ged. and 
there were besides received in donations 799, 
including £100 each from the duke of Bue. 
cleuch, Marquis of Bute, and W. Brunton, 
Esq., and £50 from the Marquis of Abercorn, 
— Glasgow Courier. 

The Church of Scotland.— Tie established 
church of Scotland is now experiencing the 
same sort of resistance to its legal dues, as the 
church of England and of Ireland has for sowe 
time done, and for which so many thanks are 
owing to the present “Jiberal and enlightened” 
ministers, who have. taught the people to re 
gard such dues, whether in tithes, or any other 
orm, as most “unjust and oppressive,” how- 
ever sanctioned by the law of the land, or com- 

tible with the rights of property. In Edin 
vurgh, a certain provision for the clergy, called 
the annuity tax, is resisted with great pertina- 
city, and to a considerable extent. Mr. Tait, 
bookselier, who was lately committed to the 
Carlton jail for refusing to pay the tax, was, 
on being liberated, conveyed by the populace 
in triumph to his residence, “as a mark of 
their high opinion of his spirited and mdepen- 
dent conduct !” 

On Sunday, 15th inst., the Right Rev. Dr. 
Walker, bishop of the united diocese of Edin- 
burgh, Fife, and Glasgow, in the Scottish 
pt oe church, held a confirmation in the 
old episcopal chapel, Green-street. The morn- 
ing service was read by the Rev. James Allan 
Park, M.A., son of Sir James Allan Park; 
after which the bishop confirmed upwards of 
eighty young persons, to whom, after the ser- 
vice, he delivered a most interesting and aflect- 
ing address. In the afternoon the Rey, W. 
Park, M.A. (second son of Sir James) read 
prayers, and the bishop preached a sermon, 
which was listened to with the deepest atten- 
tion by a crowded congregation. On both oc- 
casions the chapel was crowded. On the Wed- 
nesday following, bishop Walker held the trien- 
nial visitation of the clergy in St. Mary's 
chapel, Redfield-street, Glasgow ; and, on 
Sunday, he held a confirmation in the same 


chapel. 

The Senatus Academieus of the Marescbal 
College and University have, without solicita- 
tion, conferred the degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity on the Rev. Alexander Keith, minister of 
St. Cyrus, an Alumnus and Master of Arts of 
the University, and author of the well-knowa 
works on the fulfilment of prophecy, in testi- 
mony of their high estimation of his character, 
and respect for his attainments in theology and 
general literature. —Dum/fries Journal. 


IRELAND. 


Vestry Cess. —New Church BiV.—The first 
case under the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill came on a few days ago at Arran quay 
office, and, from what passed, it is likely that 
this act will bring many good fees to the gentle 
men of the long robe. A summons for 15» 


1idd. of cholera cess for 1832, and for 21s. sé 
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of parish cess for 1833, having been served by 
the churchwardens of Chapelizod on one of the 
rate-payers, Mr. M‘Donough, as counsel for 
the defendant, objected to the technical form of 
the proegeding, a8 being at variance with the 
7th of George IV., chap. 72, which act direct- 
ed that the whole sum on the parish should be 
first assessed ; then applotted on the individual 
rate-payers ; and, lastly, confirmed by the ves- 
try,—all which ought to have been set forth in 
the summons; and the want of these aver- 
ments he held to be fatal, in so far as-respected 
the cholera assessment. With regard to the 
vestry for 183, the learned gentleman 
contendéd that it was totally and for ever abo- 
lished'by the recent act, which is dated the 14th 
of August last, when it received the royal 
assent. On examining the 65th section, how- 


ever, it expressly states, that “from and after 
the commencement of this act” the ceas shall 
cease, and as it has no retrospective effect the 
usual parochial assessments laid on, or which 
ought to have been laid on, throughout the 
country last Easter, must now be collected 
from the householders for the last time. This 
was a most disagreeable diseovery; and Mr. 
M‘Donough’s clients immediately paid the 
amount.— Dublin Paper. 

We have heard that the Lord Bishop of Cork 
has appointed the Rev. John Busteed, who has 
been for thirty-five years a curate in the dio- 
ceee, and who has for many years performed 
the duties of the parish of Liscleary, to the rec- 
tory of that ah, vacant by the death of the 
late Rev. John Fortescue.— Dublin Mail. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Discourses on the Colossians, by Thos, Watson, 
B.A. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Hindmarsh on the Resurrection, with an Appen- 
dix and Supplementary Essay, 8vo. 5s. 

Bonner'’s Life of Bishop Heber. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Life of Dr. A. Clarke. Vol. UI, 8vo. 9s. 

Rev. J. T. Robinson’s Sermons. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 

Lowes Sermon at Archdeacon Todd's Visitation 
at Thirsk, vo. 18, sewed, 

An Essay on the Life of Bishop Dehon, by C. E. 
Gladsden, 8vo. Qs. bds. 

= of a Country Clergyman. 12mo, 6s, 
cloth. 

Drousfield’s Sermons on Various Subjects. 3 vols. 
12mo, 128, 

Sermons. by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton. 8vo. 12s. 

Reasons for Christianity, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Ware’s Sunday Library, Vol. Il, —Life of 
Howard, 18mo, 3s, 6d. 

The Laws Relating to the Poor, being a Supple- 
ment to Bolt and Nolan's Treatises, by J. T. 
Pratt. 8vo. 158. bds. 

Pindar, in English Verse, by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
A.M. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Freeman's Farmers’ Book. Folio. 8s. 6d. hf. bd. 

Rev. B. Riching’s Narrative of the Sufferings 
and Martyrdom of Mr. Robert Glover, of Man- 
cetter, Warwickshire. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
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IN THE PRESS, 


Naval Adventures during 35 years’ Service in 
various parts of the World, by Lieut. Bowets, 
R.N. - 


A Narrative of his recent Excursions in New 
South Wales, Western Australia, and Van Die- 
man’s Land, by Lieut, Breton, R.N. 

A Life of Petrarch, from the orginal papers of the 
late Archdeacon Coxe, edited by John Thur- 
gur, Esq. 

The 5th Part of the New Translation of the Hely 
Bible, from the pure Hebrew only, by John 
Bellamy, The 6th Part is also in the Press 
and will be published with all possible dispatch. 

Vol. If. (and last) of Humming Birds, with up- 
wards of 30 coloured Plates, forming Vol. TIT. 
of Jardine’s Naturalists’ Library, will appear 
shortly. 

Part III. of Mr. Britton’s Architectural Diction- 
ary, andthe concluding Part of his History 
&c. of Worcester Cathedral, will appear in the 
ensuing winter. 

Lectures on Christian Ethies, or Moral Philoso- 
phy, on the principles of Divine Revelation, de- 
livered at the Congregational Library in May 
last, (being the First Series of an Annual Lec- 
ture to be delivered at the above Institution.) 
By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D, 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 


Se eee a 


3 per ct, Consols, 








Red. 3 per cent. | Red.3'4 per cent, 


EE 


FROM AUGUST 24, To sEPT. 24, 1855. 


New 814 percent, | 4 per cent. 1826, 





— —-- — es 


Highest... ; 8 | Shut. | Shut. 0} [ Shut. 
Lowest..,....| . ‘Shut. Shut. O54 | Shut. 
j= a eee ee ae 
| Long Anns. | India Stock. Bank Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds. 
Highest.....) Shut. | 244 213} 50 pm. $2 pm. 
Lowest...... Shut. . 2424 2114 38 pm. 25 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Ofice of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 














' } , 

| Price, Div. Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ~anio’ 245 12 London & Birmingham 9.5 | 
Birmingham do...... sssccesessees, 209 | 12.10) Railroad. £5 paid se — | 
Coventry do.......0s00s0000 veseeeeef 610) | 32) (Grand Junction do. £10 paid.) 19.10 
Ellesmere do. .........cccceeeeeeeef WL = 3.15 ‘Liverpool and Manchester do. | 210 | &8 
Huddersfield do............ wane Ve 1.10 ‘London Dock ...... esescecsscsesees OO | BS 
Leeds and Liverpool do.........) 470 | 20 St. Katherine's Dock.........044! 63 
Trent and Mersey do............ 690 | 37.10 Albion Insurance Company ...) 73 | 3.10, 
Warwick and Birmingham do.; 2Z5 06. [A Eiivxctstesvcin ae ee 10 
Warwick and Napton do. ind of | 72 Reversionary Int. Society ....| 127 | 4 
Worcester & Birmingham do. | 89 4 General Steam Navigation Co., 15) |. 16 

King’s College........ opetenésniess so 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. Laicvs is heartily thanked for his letter. Having observed the praise very justly 
bestowed on Lord Lansdowne for having remitted the fine to a poor copyholder, M. thinks it 
only right that it should be also known that the Bishops of Worcester (the diocese in which 
M. lives) are very frequently in the habit of doing this, and that he has had the fact often 
brought under his own notice. In one case the same tenant had his fine remitted éwice in 
succession, 

Mr. E. Edwards's letter shall be used. 

Many thanks to ‘* R. W. B.”’ tor his valuable document on Schools, which shall, if pos- 
sible, go into the next Number. 

“«C,. T. C.” in the next Number. 

** Parochus” mentions that he heard a bishop's chaplain omit the words “ godly and dis- 
creet,” in the Exhortation to the Sacrament, at a consecration of a chapel lately, of which 
he boldly says, ‘no one can disapprove ;” and he thence argues, that any other minister 
may omit the epithets, “ religious and gracious,” as applied to the king. Does ** Parochus” 
think that one irregularity can justify another? But, he asks farther, if this was done by 
the Bishop’s order, and the Bishop has such a power, “ why, in the name of goodness, 
does he not, at every ordination, exert his dispensing power in favour of every candidate, and 
enable him to omit the objectionable passages that have so long been a yoke on the neck, 
&e. &e. &e. (im the usual style) ?” I it quite certain ‘that the Bishops disapprove of all of 
which Parochus disapproves? When it appears, too, that Parochus thinks that William 
Lil.’s * repulsive manners” are a sufficient reason why many should have a scruple of con- 
science against using the word gracious of a king, are the Bishops in the wrong ? 

“ R. B.'s” kind communications are very valuable. He will see how they are used. 

The Editor wishes very much to have the address of the writer of “ A Bride's Prayer,” 
in order to request farther assistance. 

** H.'s” letter was received with great pleasure, although too late for the present Number. 

Many thanks for Boldre Church, which shall be used in its order, 

The Editor is exceedingly sorry that he is again prevented, by want of room, from allotting 
a proper space for a document respecting St. David's College. This very valuable institution 
requires near 30001. to make it efficient. 

‘* The National Standard of Literature,” of which two numbers have been sent to this 
Magazine, appears to be an able and ioe ramos gee periodical, 

The very valuable letter on the Indian Church shall appear in the next Number, as well 
as some of the prayers from the Primer of Henry VIII.; and the Scheme of Psalmody, and 
Sedgeley Documents, shall be used as soon as possible. 

The Editor regrets very much that want of space prevents any proper notice of the Report 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and its strong claims on the nation, although 
rejected by the Government. Full space shall be given in the next Number. 

There was an admirable meeting at Hertford on behalf of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel, after an excellent sermon by the 
Bishop of London ; but the account of the meeting was not sent to the office till Sept. 24th, 
and, as it is long, this was too late. It shall be used in the next number. 

“ W. M." is received with thanks. So is “* Tarpa,”’ and “ M. V.’s” obliging answer. 
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a King Henry VILL.’s Letter shall be used in the next Number. So shall ‘‘ W. F. Pp.” if 
4 j possible. ® 
| The Editor will thank all Correspondents to send their contributions as early in the month 
' 4 as possible for the next three or four months. 
ee 
In the account of the opening of the Cholera Orphan School at Bilston, in page 555 of last 
: ; Number, it is stated that Mr. Leigh “ delivered to the congregation, consisting of nearly 
pat 500 persons, an extempore address,’’ &c.,—it ought to have been nearly three thousand persons 





